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SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 
STANDS for SATISFACTION 


Fill in the order below, mail to us at 
once, and pencils will be sent to you 
promptly, postage prepaid. You re- 
ceive the pencils, sell them at five cents 
each, remit proceeds to us, and the 
next mail will bring your premiums. 


FREE TO THE TEACHER 


For her interest in taking charge of the sale of 
the pencils immediately upon receipt of order we 
will present either one of 
the following: Per- 
petual desk calen- 
dar, beautiful string 
of imported beads or 
the very handy per-. 
fume set with six diff- 
erent odors. Please 
state which you prefer 
upon ordering pencils. 
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See Special Flag Offer 
Bottom of Page 








































ALL PORTRAITS 
in Beautiful Circassian Wal- 
nut Frames, 14x 20 inches, 
ready for hanging. 








FOOT BALL 



















To the pupil selling the most pencils 
we will present this beautifully fitted 
pencil case. This will be sent imme- 
diately upon receipt of order. 

For the sale of one gross (144 lead pen- 
cils) which amounts to $7.20, we will give 
me your choice of ONE 
: premium and extra 
prizes to teacher 
and pupil. 
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— crane For the sale of 114 gross (216 For the sale of two gross (288 VOLLEY BALL NET 
igus dg cosevelt lead pencils) which amounts lead pencils) which amounts 
aoaonee _ engee @ to $10.80, we will give you to $14.40, we will give you ay Balls Genuine C 
Wm. Jennings Bryan yl SHARPENER Your choice of TWO pre- your choice of THREE pre- — a ee wee 
* miums and extra prizes to miums and extra prizes to hide Leather Filled with 
U.S. F lag, 5x8 feet. ' teacher and pupil. teacher and pupil. Best Rubber Bladders. | 
SCHOOL DECORATION CO. 
1776 1926 Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
To every teacher who sends in an order before cetacean la aes | 
November 1st we will present a very beautiful 
picture to hang on the wall of the school room, D2 ee oe eee rs 192... 
from the original painting by the famous Colo- : 
nial artist John Trumbull, complete with the Bg ERR Fe oto ake en et eeeeed Oh hone 
Declaration of Independence, with the signature 
attached thereto in commemoration of our 150th ene A I i sistsinsie css aictnct ciciniacetsdenredlitaiaatliiesebaomnivenssieis 





Anniversary. This picture should be in every 
school room in the country. 


Special Flag Offer SCHOOL DECORATION CO. 


As 1926 is the 150th anniversary of the signing mene Bldg., mandate me 

of the Declaration of Independence we are offer- Please mail at once postage prepaid............. gross of lead pen- 
ing a special flag, 3 x 5 feet, complete with joint- cils, to be sold by my pupils at 5c each for which we are to 
ed pole, brass screw, joint ball, truck, rope and receive ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid our 
galvanized pole holder. You can obtain this fine choice of the premiums you offer, also additional prizes as 


flag outfit by placing an order for one half gross illustrated. 
of lead pencils (72) selling them and remitting 
$3.60 to us. This set is positively not grouped State Premiums wanted 
with any of our other premiums. i ee ein ee Ania tmeaamiemeanepaiet all iene tear ane 
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The dawn of a new day is here 


Tus far-off event has happened. There are now 
Orthophonic Victor Records that gather up a 
whole symphony, or a whole cathedralful of 
voices, without loss of a single note or vibration! 
Records with a velvet surface. You do not hear 
even a swish-swish. The full, rich, perfect tones 
come out of utmost quict. 


Put one of these new Orthophonic Records on 
your Victrola; and the powerful, triumphant 
voices of the Trinity Choir are singing Hallelujah 
in the same room with you. Shut your eyes; 
the lifted, singing faces are before you. Great 
arches and columns bend toward you that vast 
surge of sound that lifts you to your feet as it 
lifted George II to his feet! Sweep and space and 
distance—the exalted Jiving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pupils sit! 
Such is an Orthophonic Record. 


Imagine such power in your classroom work. 
Imagine seating before your pupils at any moment, 


... With this second miracle of music 


the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, the Bala- 
laika Orchestra. ..so that you all but see them ... 
so astoundingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to the 
Orthophonic Victrola itself, with its flawless repro- 
duction of every note and nuance. 

Not all the music you love has yet the Ortho- 

honic recording. ‘The vast Victor laboratories 
coe a tremendous task. But already every phase 
of your educational work has been included in the 
new Orthophonic listings. You can now get 
Orthophonic Records for chorus, orchestra, sing- 
ing, folk dances, instrumental study, mimetics, 
interpretations. The course in French by Sound is 
completely Orthophonic. There are kindergarten 
records of the same clarity of tone. 

Orthophonic Records are now on sale. They 
cost no more than the regular records. Hear them 
at any store selling Victor products—today. 

Write us for more information. 


Some of the Orthophonic Records : 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
Trinity Cuorr 35768 


Evening Song (Schumann) Victor Srrinc Ensemsie 19854 
Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) Zimbauist 1154 
Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian Folk Song) 
BaLaLaika OrcHEstRA 19960 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) 
Victor Concert Orcnestra 19730 


Marche Slave (Tschaikowsky) 
Puitapectpnta Orcnestra 6513 


Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns) Puitapetpu1aOrcuestraA 6505 


Le Cynge (TheSwan) (Saint-Saéns) Panto Casats 1143 
Chant of the Eagle Dance Hort Inp1an Cuanters 20043 
Melodies for Children Vicror Concert Orcuestra 20079 
Wedding March (Lohengrin) (Wagner) 

Mark Anprews 20036 
Songs for Children Auice Green 19830 


Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
Victor StrinG ENsemsie 19923 


New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
PuiLaDELpHiA Orcuestra 6565-6569 inc, 


Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 











































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omhitred. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AI! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this among ho 
each locality, also at I 
Sample copies and ail necessary oon onihed 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 








Editors’ Forecast 


OVEMBER’S great feast day, 

Thanksgiving, will receive its 
share of attention in our next issue—-: 
in entertainment, seat work, projects, 
and suggestions for observance. Nor 
will Armistice Day be _ forgotten. 
When the November Normal Instruc- 
tor and Primary Plans reaches sub- 
scribers, it will not be too early to be- 
gin thinking about Christmas; for 
that reason many of you will find of 
interest “A Christmas Sale Project,” 
described by M. Ethel Brown, primary 
supervisor in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Full of possibilities for correlation 
with the story of the Pilgrims, es- 
pecially that part of it which concerns 
their stay in Holland, is the November 
cover. It is Pieter de Hooch’s “The 
Storeroom,” one of that Dutch mas- 
ter’s delightful interiors. Here is the 
sort of house and here the sort of 
people that the Pilgrims were familiar 
with in the land of windmills. Born 
in 1632, De Hooch was painting while 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony was 
becoming established. 

An authority in his field, Leon L. 
Winslow of Baltimore, will discuss 
in a leading article “Art Instruction 
for the Purpose of General Educa- 
tion.” Mary L. Dougherty, instructor 
in education at Johns Hopkins, whose 
series “Learning to Write” begins in 
the present issue, will give considera- 
tion to “Writing in the First Grade.” 
Lois Mathis, a contributor in Sep- 
tember, will offer more “Projects for 
the First Grade,” and Mrs. McFarland 
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will turn from “Our Forests” to “Our 
Irrigated Lands.” 


“The President of the United 
States” will be Mr. Mason’s Novem- 
ber topic, and “Mount Rainier” Mr, 
DuMond’s. Eva A. Smedley will tell 
of what can be accomplished with pu- 
pils when their interest is made the 
basis of activities. E. J. Bonner’s 
arithmetic article will be entitled 
“Teaching Number Concepts.” Other 
writers who will be represented in 
series already begun include: Mae 
Foster Jay (“Phonetics”); Sara V. 
Prueser (“A Sweet-Voiced Bird Fam- 
ily”); Mary B. Grubb (“The Gingham 
Dog and Calico Cat”); Mary Agnes 
Davis (“The School Lunch”); Re- 
becca Deming Moore (“Anna Howard 
Shaw”); Virginia Straight (“Margery’s 
Books”). 

The usual number of full-page con- 
struction work and illustrative features 
will be provided. Particularly im- 
pressive in relation to Armistice Day 
is the frontispiece poster “America 
First,” carrying a message similar to 
that of Kipling’s “Recessional.” The 
text by Bishop Oldham is incorporated 
in a handsome design by Mr. Lemos. 
The Health Rule illustrated in the 
November double-page poster is “Play 
in the Fresh Air.” The very clever 
“Clothespin Dolls” described by Edna 
C. Hart and Bess Bruce Cleavelan1 
will, we predict, appreciably lower 
the world’s available clothespin supply. 
Mr. Lemos’ progressive drawings are 
called “Some Thanksgiving Sketches,” 
and Mr. Solar’s page presents the sec- 
ond of his articles on “Manual Train- 
ing for Beginners.” 





Our Credit Offer 


mail to our nearest office. 


The Pathfinder 


lished at the 


purpose, 


value and usefulness to teachers, 
52 numbers. 





The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 


By placing one order now for everything that you will 
be likely to need for your year’s work, you will effect a 
substantial saving as compared with ordering the items 
separately—AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH 
WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 
zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until November 15th. 


We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this 
privilege and thus have the magazines and other helps 
to use during as large a part of the school year as possible. 


Examine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at 
right and select all that you will need for use during the 
year. Then simply check the items desired in order blank 
provided on page 24, fill in your name and address and 


helps will be forwarded to you promptly regardless of 
whether or not remittance accompanies your order. 


where recognized as the best current events paper published. 
must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 
Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 
For prices with other teaching helps see table at right. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N 


Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay November 15th 


List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination 





































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers............................-.----$2.00 
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Both of the Above Magazines, one yeat...........----.--------------0.0--0000eceeeeeeeeeeeeeees $2.75 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps Price | Price when | rete 
when ordered in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when |! Your order Ea age 
We shall be glad to have teachers The first — “pom “vy ~ prices of bsg ee items ge ordered both of above z He 
i column gives the special prices . ) 
place their orders now for Normal Se TET daa te TE Gb Paar Segal wee. separately |[Add to maga. = = 5 & 
"s _ rs 5" 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page’ 92)....... sd $1.50 $1.20 ee 
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©The child who reads 
is the child who leads” 


Tomakethe worldahap- 
pier place for children 
to live in; to help enrich 
their lives with a fund of 
beauty, humor and 
truth; to instill admira- 
tion for the noblest qual- 
ities and so make them 
better, wiser and 
stronger to meet the 
problems of life, is the 
BOOK HOUSE ideal 
and is the privilege of 
every woman who asso- 
ciates herself with us in 
this great work. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Different! 


SS 


There is nothing just like it! 


“I do not think there is another work quite 
its equal in existence.” This sentence hap- 
pened to be written by a pastor in a large 
Missouri church but it simply expresses a 
thought that has been uttered or written by 
literally thousands of educators, librarians, 
writers and parents all over the land. 

That is why the “Book House Lady,” as 
she is so frequently and affectionately called, 
is hailed with such joy and gratitude, not 
only by children but by mothers to whom 
shehasintroducedthisremarkable publication. 

‘A representative says, “The work is such 
a joy; experiences are so varied and there is 
always such appreciation from the mothers 
for bringing into their hands such delightful 
worth-while stories that one feels glad one is 


living.” And she adds, “As our books are 





different so our firm is different; always help- 
ing in the right way and making work a real 
pleasure.” 


Are you without an Assignment? 


Or would you like a change, that promises 
greater opportunity both for income and 
service? The BOOK HOUSE for CHIL- 
DREN needs more women of the same high 
calibre as those now in the field. Your train- 
ing and experience as a teacher fit you ideally 
for the position and it will pay you far more 
for the time spent than most positions in 
school or business. 

You will be interested in reading what 


others like yourself have done. Send for the 
booklet, ““What Can a Woman Do?” 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 


Dept. 10-A, 360 North Michigan Avenue 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
Dept. 10-A, 360 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Please send me the free booklet, ““What 


Can a Woman Do?” 
C7 











WBCQDKHOUSE |» 
My TRAVELSHIP 


ane for this Free Book 





Send Coupon 
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For Zhis Year's Work 
NEW TEACHER-HELPS| 


ded BIL eee at 


? (Ab) 


Standard Historical Studies 


BY SEVERE E. FROST 


History Teacher in High Schools and Normal Schools 
for more than twenty years. 


‘‘They help the dull pupils and enthuse the 
brighter ones.’’ (writes a high school Principal.) 


Since last September these newest teacher-pupil aids have gained the 
warm approval of history teachers in more than thirty states... They 
embody a new application of Visual Education, The Project Plan and 
Laboratory Method... They can be used to supplement any basic 
text. .. They create pupil interest and enable any teacher to present 
history more effectively yet with less personal effort... They can be 
used with any text book. 


Durable paper covers with appropriate 
illustrations. 

50c per copy or 40c net in lots of ten or 
more. 


EACH LESSON CONTAINS 


(1) Each lesson contains a summary of 
text material in interesting story form 
which illuminates and unifies the subject 
(2) a lesson outline which correctly ac- 
cents all important facts (3) an assign- 
ment which fixes impressions and encour- 
ages independent thought (4) page refer- 
ences to most generally used texts (5) 
ART and MUSIC CORRELATIONS with 
which the teacher can show cultural 
trends (6) a FULL PAGE MAP—IN 
COLOR—which brightens the book, in- 
creases interest and encourages better 
map work, 


A SERIES OF SIX BOOKS—FOR USE 
WITH ANY TEXT. 

U. S. History Advanced 

U. S. History Elementary 

Early European History 

Modern European History 

English History 

Texas History 
Each containing about 96 pages with full 
page maps in color, 


F or the English T eacher 


A New Shakespeare Book 


SHAKESPEAREAN STUDIES SIMPLIFIED 


By Frederick Warde, D. Lit..—Famous Shakespearean Actor, Author 

of “The Fools of Shakespeare,” Ete., and B. F, Sisk, M.S., M.A., ‘well 

known educator, Author of ‘Elements of Grammar” and “Grammar 
) as a Science.” 


A Handbook for teachers and pupils... Analyzes 15 most important 

plays. Tells how to study a play... Contains much material from 
sources not available to average students and teachers... A _ most 
helpful book. Designed by an Actor and a Scholar to impart a keener ie 
appreciation of Elizabethan drama... 189 Pages. Attractive cloth binding. 
tions. $1.50 postpaid. 





“AS HELPFUL TO TEACHERS 
AS TO PUPILS.” (writes one Superin- 
tendent,) 

The teacher is freed from the drudgery of 
preparing outlines for daily lessons and 
reviews... ‘‘The children see at a glance 
their value to them,” writes an Iowa 
teacher. . . They  vitalize  history.~.. 
The recitation period becomes a_ lively 
discussion of interesting events... The 
Teacher no longer PUSHES the pupil 
through history, she needs merely to 
DIRECT HIM. 


Start your History Classes with 
these Newest Teacher-Pupil Aids. 


Order direct or through your dealer or 
send for specimen copies on approval. 


Illustra- 


A New Marionette Book cat ee 


THE PUPPET AS AN ELEMENTARY es nto 
ee PROJECT 


By Emma Pettey 


Tells in simple language how to make and use all kinds of puppets. . . 
Describes their project values in correlating art, literature, handicraft, 
language and voice work in Kindergarten, Primary, Elementary and 
Advanced grades... Many Puppet Plays; how to make stage and 
scenery... Tracing patterns for making puppets... Over 50 illustrations, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Cloth. 





A New Supplementary Reader 


SPARKS 
By Valine Hobbs 


Fire Prevention rhymes, stories, and playlets: most happily ar- 
ranged as a supplementary reader for Primary grades... Bright 
original material, highly interesting and definitely helpful in teach- 
ing both reading and Fire Prevention—a subject which is being 
stressed more and more every year. Charmingly illustrated by the 
Author, Cloth, 75c postpaid. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING Co. in«. 


148-160 WORLD BLDC. 
FORT WORTH ~ ~ TEXAS. 














Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











Pupils in Public Schools 


The result of the 1922-1924 Biennial 
Survey of Schools which are supported 
by public funds, has recently been 
made public by the Department of the 
Interior. Increases are noted in 1924 
over 1920 both in numbers and in per- 
centages of enrollments. 

In assuming that all children en- 
rolled in 1920 were of school age, 5 to 
17 inclusive, 77.8 per cent of these 
were enrolled in public schools. In 
1924, this number had _ increased 
to 82.8 per cent. In 1920, 58.2 per cent 
of those of school age were in school 
every day, and in 1924, 65.2 per cent 
were in average daily attendance. The 
per cent of those enrolled who were 
in average daily attendance in 1920 
was 74.8, and in 1924 the per cent was 
78.8. In 1920, 7.91 per cent of the 
school census were enrolled in public 
high schools; in 1924, this had in- 
creased to 11.55 per cent. In 1924, 20,- 
898,930 pupils were enrolled in the pub- 
lic elementary schools, and 3,389,878 
in the public high schools. 

Although the general increase in en- 
rollment in 1924 is about 4% per cent 
over that of 1922, seven states, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maine and Montana, show losses 
during this two-year period. Fifteen 
states show losses in the elementary 
grades, but the increases in high 
school enrollment more than make up 
the losses in eight states. The in- 
crease in percentage of enrollment in 
the high school is from 12.3 per cent 
in 1922 to 14 per cent in 1924. This 
high school enrollment does not in- 
clude elementary grades in junior high 
schools. 


The function of the teacher is to 
communicate knowledge. This’ she 
cannot do unless she is well-informed. 
Therefore it is the teacher’s duty to 
be alert to every new development, to 
keep step with the march of progress. 
Advancement is the dominant note in 
education to-day. Teachers should con- 
stantly be broadening their outlook; 
otherwise there can be no advance- 
ment. No one that is content to stand 
still is worthy of the title of teacher. 
—W. D. Hogan. 








Safety Education 


A Magazine of the Good Adventure 

An illustrated monthly magazine for class room 
use, Contains practical lesson material for 
elementary and junior high school use; stories, 
plays, articles, projects, programs, and accounts 
of actual school practice in safety teaching. 
Subscription price—one dollar a year. Reduced 
prices in quantity. 


Write for list of other publications 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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A Proven Aid 
in Teaching 





“I wouldn’t know what to do without 


my Smith’s Review Books,’’ said an ex- 


perienced teacher, “I always keep one on 
my desk, and order them for my classes,”’ 

For the extra minutes before the bell 
rings when there isn’t time to start on a 
new topic—for the last days before vaca- 
tion when pupils are uneasy and it’s hard 
to concentrate—for the two minutes of 
brisk question and answer to get the class 
waked up—nothing’s so useful as Smith’s 
Regents Review Books, 

Authentic summaries of the New York 
State Regents examinations for the past 
20 years. Questions grouped conveniently 
for topical review—recent papers given 
complete. 

Answer Books with their detailed ex- 
planations and helpful charts are a valu- 
able supplement to any text, 


Question Books and Answer Books in (48) all the 
principal elementary and high school subjects, 
40 cents each. 12. discount on 6, 25Y%o discount 
on orders of 12 or more, 


Other Smith Helps 


Report Cards 

Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic 
Seat Work 

How to Teach Drawing 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OR 
ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


**Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


119 Seneca Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Picture Study 


In The Grades 
By O. W. NEALE 
64 MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES 
STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS 
Beautifully Illustrated. Artistically Bound. 
Published in 1925. Just the book you need. 
Price $2.40 postage prepaid. 
O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO, 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 








Rolled Gold S0c 475} 14 Kt Gold 600 v4 Rolled Gold SSc 680 


. poz 
Silver plate 20¢ $1 75] Sterling Silver . £2.25 euch prs 
Pi Gold. 508 aeteg? plate 25¢ Bhs 
Solid Gold $1.50 15 00 


Ster Silver  30¢ isl 10 Kt ter Silver 40c 4.00 
Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 





CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
. Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 
Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
PH OTO Fine for jing with applications 
or for exchanging between teachers 


and pupils. One large 8x10 oil colored for $1.50. Original 
photo returned. OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn 








25 copies about 2/4 x34 for $1.00. 
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NO MORE 
SCATTERED 
SEATWORK 


Pupils quickly 
learn to return and 
carefully file all seat- 
work cards in this at- 
tractive cabinet im- 
mediately after use, 


thereby prolonging 
the life of each set 
indefinitely, keeping 
seatwork all together 
at all times, neat, 
clean, and free from 
dust. 


Cabinets are espe- 
cially constructed to 
withstand hard usage, 
and with prcper care 
will give years of 
service for seatwork 
and other filing pur- 
poses, 
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No. 2005 No. 2028 


PICTURE MAKING—NO. 2005, Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
Eight model cards 9 x 12 inches for free hand cutting 
and assembling of posters. See jllustration...... $0.40 


PRIMARY READING—NO, 2028. Grades 1 and 2. 
Six 9x12 inch color cards with drawings of good 
things to eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 pictures, name 
of each printed below on cut-out tab to be placed un- 
der corresponding picture. See illustration...... $0.60 





March 


No, 2102 


ACTION WORD SILHOUETTE—NO, 2102. _Pri- 
mary Grade. 24 illustrations of ‘‘March,’’? ‘‘Run,” 
“Jump,” ‘‘Skip,’”’ etc., printed on 9x 12 inch carc 
for word teaching and room decoration............ $0.5 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES — NO. 2098. 
Grades 1 and 2. 32 SiJhouettes on cards 9 x 12 
inches with rhymes printed opposite each silhouette, 
to be arranged in proper sequence by nupil...... $0.40 
WHAT HAPPENED STORIES—NO. 2096 and 2097. 
Grades 3 and Two sets of 32 stories printed on 
4% x6 inch cards. Interesting Silent Reading 
Stories of children’s experiences, ‘Two sets, ea., $0.40 


EVERY DAY VERB DRILL—NO. 2095. Grades 4, 








1s 
0 


5 and 6. Gives extensive drill on the most common 
verbs, Correct form illustrated with sentences and 
exercises $0.40 








RE 








No. 2127—Autumn 


NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT 

OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
Beautiful color decoration which pupils make_un- 
der direction of teacher. Four colored 12 x 36 inch 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter backgrounds. 
Figures of children, snowman, dog, etc., printed on 
separate white sheets, to be cut out, colored, pasted 
= on backgrounds, Makes a wall decoration 12 ft 
ong. 


No, 2127. Complete .. $0.50 


PUPILS’ FUNNY PAGES—NO. 2113, 2114 and 
2115. Grades 2 

and 3. Three sets 
of refined newspa- 
per. comics, On 
ecards 6x9 _ inch- 
es, four_to six col- 
ored illustrations 
on each card with 
funny _ stories. 
Three sets, each 
$0.40 


Same as above but 
without printed 
stories. No. 2116. 
Grades 3, 4 or 5 

$0.40 


HARTER’S NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 
Write for our Seatwork Catalog which describes 

































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





A new Unit 





prices to fit every purse. 


for each grade, gne to six,—at 


5 


Self - Teaching Seatwork Units for All Grades 





Each 





authorities. 


(Including 4 arithmetic and 3 art-decoration nos.) 


Trial Package No. 2 Grades 1 and 2 


AND NOW—YOUR YEAR’S SEATWORK PLANNED FOR YOU 


By Garry Cleveland Myers and Associates 


. Saves hours of time for the teacher—a full year’s supply of the best of today’s na- 
tionally endorsed Seatwork, planned and selected for you by practical teaching 
é s. With this handy Harter cabinet on your desk, and the excellent teach- 
ing materials which it contains, you have a complete and unified seatwork program 
that meets the most rigid requirements of modern educational practice. 
SEATWORK SYSTEM that provides the constant and comforting assurance of mas- 
tery of your curricular essentials by every pupil every day. 

_And the new Harter answer cards and score cards provide a recording system so 
simple that any of your brighter pupils can easily keep these records for you. 

Many of the self-teaching seatwork exercises described on this page are included 
in these new Harter UNITS. For full description and contents of the UNIT for 
your grade ask for a new Seatwork Catalog, with the coupon below. 


Unit Unit 
No. 3001—41st Grade, 13 sets, complete........ $7.10 | No. 3020—2nd Grade, 18 sets, complete 
No. 3002—1st Grade, 17 sets, complete........ 8.85 | No. 3030—3rd Grade, 20 sets, complete. 
(Including 4 arithmetic numbers) o. 3040—4th Grade, 18 sets, complete. 
No. 3003—1st Grade, 20 sets, complete........ 10.10 | No. 3050—5th Grade, 20 sets, complete. 


E GROCERY STORE 


it 
— 


EXAMINE THESE NEW SAMPLE PACKAGES 


For your convenience in selecting seatwork materials to exactly fit the requirements of 
your class we have made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listed below, which fully de- 
scribe all of the seatwork shown in this advertisement, and many additional numbers. 

Each Trial Package includes actual sample cards taken from each seatwork set now 
available for the grade indicated. Please order by number. 





Cabinet, 
of highly motivated seatwork and individual instruc. 
tion materials, 
cises by experts of Dr. Myers’ staff insure well bal- 
anced drill in all subjects. 
the requirements of the average class indicated. 


new Harter Unit includes a complete desk 
folders, record cards, and a full assortment 
The careful selection of these exer- 


Units are graded to meet 











A glance at this record file card for each seatwork 
set shows you instantly how faithfully and how well 
each pupil has performed each exercise, and provides 
4 constant daily or weekly analysis of class progr 


ess, 





You have a 








No. 3060—6th Grade, 18 sets, complete 








Trial Package No. 3 Grades 3 and 4... 
Trial Package No. 4 Grades 5 to 10 





self-teaching written composition exercises. No, 

—Grades 3. 4_and 5. No. 2080. Grades 5 and 6. 
No, 2081, Grades 7 and 8, No. 2082, Grades 8 and 
9. No. 2083 for Senior High School, Each _ set 
COMM OF TO TOMBONR............20.0ccccesscssnccocsncccsecs $0.40 


SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS — Relf-supervised, 
vo, 2079 
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The Little Red Heo 


Seapenenn 
No. 2077 











No. 2075 


FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2 and 
3. Similar to Teddy Bear Parade. Self-teaching 
because child draws only as a means to express what 
he reads. 128 pictures 6x9 inches. Enough mate- 
rial for eight lessons in class of 16 pupils. See illus- 
tration .--$.50 


THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Grades 2 and 3. 
Similar to Nos. 2078 and 2077 above. 28 pictures 
6x9 inches. Includes enough material for eight les- 
sons in a class of 16 pupils, See illustration.....$0.50 


PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
—NO. 2065. For Primary Grades. ‘Teaches chil- 
dren to use scissors and paste. Mother Goose charac- 
ters printed in black outline on 9 x 12 inch mount- 
ing paper. Sections ef each picture on separate bril- 
liant sheets colored paper to be cut apart and pasted 
on printed outlines according to jnstructions....$0.50 


TOYS TO CONSTRUCT—NO. 2100. Grades 2 and 
3 Sixteen simple construction projects , = 
oO ollow 


$0.30 





sors, paper and paste, rulers and crayons. 





all of these numbers, 


printed instructions  -....-.-.-.---------+-++---eeeeeeeeeeeee 


HARTER’S TEACHER’S CATALOG 


Limited space in this page prevents a full listing of the many hundreds of excellent classroom 


helps included in the Harter line, for the Teacher’s school and personal use. 


Our 1926-1927 Teach- 


er’s catalog displays and illustrates all of the many things you will need throughout the year. 


Send coupon at right for your free copy. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














SELF-TEACHING VOCABULARY—For Primary 
Grade. Pictures and words on one side of cards, 
words only on other side. Words taken chiefly from 
Thorndike’s list. Includes complete instructions for 
use, No. 2066, No. 2109, No. 2110, No. 2 a 
NO. 2272.. ....Kive sets, each $0.40 














Teddy fear Perade 
No. 2078 “No. 2994 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. 


7 Picture stories to read, draw and color, with 
stories leading up to incompleted part of each draw- 
ing. 128 pictures 6x9 inches. Enough material 
for eight lessons in a class of 16 pupils............... $0.50 


THE FOXY SQUIRREL. A set of 16 pictures of 
small animals, with a silent reading story containing 
coloring instructions for each animal, Size 6x 
inches. Complete set contains 160 prints, ample ma- 
terial for ten lessons in class of 16 pupils, or five les- 





Grades 2 and 





Full directions 
and suggestions 
for the use of 
all materials 
are plainly 
printed on en- 
velopes and in- 
struction cards. 
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No. 2026 No. 2085 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—Made up similar to No. 
2028 at left but for purpose of Primary number work, 
No, 2026 Addition, No, 2082 Subtraction, No. 2033 
Multiplication, No. 2034 Division, See illustration. 
LTE: - ee! 


NUMBER PUZZLE CARDS—NO. 2085. Self 


Checking arithmetic puzzle in addition combina 
tions from 10 to 20. See illustration........... $0.40 


[ THE GROCERY STORE | 


2067 






















eT ieneiandl 
No. 2071 
THE TOY STORE—NO. 2071. (Girades 2 and 8. 


Set contains 150 interesting problems in buying toys 
from pictured shelves of Toy Store, See illustra- 
tion wéenseeseiondquessantnotetncce we j 
THE GROCERY STORE—NO. 2067. ( 
and 4, Similar to the Toy Store 
FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS—NO. 2093. Grade 1. 
Reading and writing numbers from 1 to 10 taught by 
interesting animal pictures, 16 cards 6x 9 inches. 
$0.40 





ades 3 
$0.40 


Reading @ Writi 
NUMBERS 
































No. 2060 


No, 2072 


SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC — Self-supervised 
learning of all number combinations from 1 to 10 
without help from the teacher. Problems printed on 
two sides of cards, with answer on one side, without 
answer on other side. 100 cards in each set, No, 
2060 Addition, No, 2061 Multiplication, No, 2062 
Division, No, 2063 Subtraction, See illustration. 
OE GRE CRG Ti sccscn ccc ccccessnspuscsassstabasorennsteoonusdas $0.40 


READING AND WRITING NUMBERS—NO. 2072. 
Grades 8 and 4, Self-teaching from samples, also 
self-testing. With this set the average child learns 
to read and write large numbers without help from 
CORCIOP cccoccccscssoones eunecscctdaeneduccnenenesusqnenessece $0.40 


NOTE: We also publish a similar set for Grades 3 
and 4 on “Reading and Writing Decimals.”’ No. 
MEOW TUNG cian casas ndenetindidanendubatansbcanumalapisianstsnitaiant . $0.40 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES TO DRAW—NO. 2076. 


Grades 1 and 2. 82 cards giving instructions in free 





sons in class of 32 pupils, NO. 2094—Per set....$0.50 


hand drawing projects. ‘Teaches pupil to read, stim- 
Py 


ulates imagination. ...........ccc.cccccceccccccccccscsescseses $0.30 





TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 


[]}—~New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 
every teacher needs. (Free) 


[}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST 


(Announcement of New Workbooks, etc. (Free) 
I teach grade..............-ccscccce-cecreccrencsssceeees ‘ eae 


NAME. 


Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 


[}-Harter’s new Teacher's Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 
[}—New list of ‘Helpful Hints for Teachers’’ titles. 


E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


circular, 


(Free) 


ADDRESS 














THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Here ItIs! Something New! 


Constructive Seat Work Service 








THs Service will provide SOMETHING NEW each month 

and each year. Each subscriber receives MONTHLY a 
supply of original seat work material. This work is arranged 
for first, second and third grades and is furnished at a cost of 
only 50 cents a month. 


The material is put up in the following ways: 


For the rural teacher there is a package containing four copies 
of all the material for the first three grades. 


For the primary teacher in the small graded school there is a 
package containing ten copies of all the material for first and 
second grades. 


For the teacher in the larger school there is a package contain- 
ing twenty copies of all the material for a single grade. 


Subscriptions to this unique service are sold for seven, eight 
or nine months according to the length of the school year, at 
the rate of fifty cents a month, that is, the subscription price 
for seven months is $3.50, for eight months is $4.00, for nine 
months is $4.50. F 

Send fifty cents for October package and full description of 
this unique service. 





CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, 
620 South First Street, 
Princeton, Illinois. 

Enclosed find 50¢ for which please send me October package 
of Constructive Seat Work and full particulars of your service to 
teachers. 
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FOR HALLOWE’EN FESTIVITIES {| 










RED LETTER DAY PLAYS “ - 


$1.00 
By Margaret Getchell Parsons 

Includes Firespirits, a capital Hallowe’en play of 

old Puritan days. Girls will enjoy being Prudence 

and Endurance and there are Indian parts for the 

boys. 


THE PRACTICAL PARTIES - “ - $1.00 


“onan By Ella Shannon Bowles 
600 The Frolic of the Witches in this delightful book 
LEXINGTON of party-making contains all the ingredients of a 
AVE successful party from the invitations to the re- 
¥ ceipts for the refreshments. 





NEW YORK | 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = "=" *“*New vork 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


’ THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 

EMPIRE TEACHERS . AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
Ss Y R A Cc U Ss E J N 24 Y. SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 


FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
102 E Third S$ t, 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestowns NW: Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher. Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 92" 2 Sesh te svn a 


Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 
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Great sharpshooter ! Free for selling only 
$2 worth of Chewing Gum aticapckg. No Extra 
Money. Bluine Mtg. Co., 146 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


Scientific Teach 
Teachers Wanted S<ientific Teacher. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Northampton, Syracuse, 
Indianapolis, Memphis. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Better Health for Little Americans, By 
Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, Rockford, IIl., Pub- 
lic Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 15lpp. 70c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 

At this time, when so much stress is 
being laid on the teaching of hygiene, 
teachers always welcome supplementary 
material on the subject. This book is 
a health reader for the child in the 
earliest years of school. Health rhymes 
have been found to appeal strongly to 
the young child and are an effective 
means of impressing upon him the im- 
portance of good health habits. Of such 
rhymes there is an abundance in this 
reader. The numerous illustrations add 
to the book’s attractiveness. 

The Little Book of English Composition. By 
E. A. Cross, A.M., Ph.D ean of Colorado 
State Teachers College and Professor of Liter- 
ature and English; Author of “The Little 


Grammar,” etc. Cloth. 175pp. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, 


There are certain errors common to 
nearly every pupil of English. Dr. 
Cross has made a careful study of the 
difficulties that children encounter in 
oral and written composition and has 
here given some simple lessons to help 
overcome them. The book has been pre- 
pared primarily for junior high pupils 
and is to be used as a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s The Little Gram- 
mar. The experienced English teacher 
will at once recognize in the lessons 
many of the “demons” so prevalent in 
English work, and should welcome these 
practical drill exercises for overcoming 
errors and establishing good habits in 
speaking and writing. 

For the Children’s Hour. 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. [Illustrated by 
Rhoda Chase. Anniversary Edition. Cloth. 
336pp. $1.75, Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

For twenty years, Miss Bailey’s For 
the Children’s Hour has been a recog- 
nized standard text for kindergarten 
and primary teachers as well as a 
favorite storybook in the home. The 
book is the result of an effort to collect 
and edit as many as possible of the 
stories referred to in the story lists of 
the Daily Program of Gift and Occupa- 
tion Work. In this new anniversary 
edition a longer list is presented, anda 
book of stories is offered containing 
material which has not appeared here- 
tofore in one volume. The entire field 
of supplementary literature is covered, 
including stories on nearly every sub- 
ject. There are five distinct sections, 
seventeen title divisions, one hundred 
thirty-five stories, compiled from vari- 
ous sources of myths, fables, folk tales 
and modern children’s books. In nearly 
every case the stories have been adapt- 
ed to the use of the story-teller. 

A Treasury of Verse for Little Children. 
Selected by M. G. Edgar. With jacket, color 
frontispiece, and 16 drawings by Willy Pogany. 
Cloth. 160pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

A Treasury of Verse for School and Home. 
Selected by M. G. Edgar and Eric Chilman. 
Illustrated in color by Honor C._ Appleton. 


Cloth, 523pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company, New York. 


A Treasury of Verse for Little Chil- 
dren is a revised and enlarged edition 
of an anthology published several years 
ago. It offers a wide and choice selec- 
tion from the best writers of verse for 
children. Robert Louis Stevenson, Eu- 
gene Field, Walter de la Mare, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Laura KE. Richards, 
Jean Ingelow, and Phceebe Cary are a 
few of the popular ones represented. 
The book is one that should be valu- 
able both to teachers of young chil- 
dren and to mothers, in the home. A 
Treasury of Verse for School and 
Home is a more comprehensive collec- 
tion of poems than A Treasury of Verse 
for Little Children. It begins with po- 
ems suitable for the earliest reading 
ages, and continues through to material 
suitable for high school reading, the po- 

(Continued on page 8) 


PE WRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10 up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial. 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121N, Franciseo,Chieago, 111, 
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Discovered! 
The Scientific Secret of 


Caruso’s 





A postmortem of Caruso's 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 
Glossus muscle — again 
groving the soundness of 
ugene Feuchtinger’s 
theories of voice produc- 


Eugene Feuchtin, 

A. i., Musician-Set- 
entist, who discovered 
the function o 4 


strengthening this muscle, 


any man or woman 


x m_ 


Diagram of the throat showing the superb 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Muscle in 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can also 
achieve exceptional power u: 
proper direction. 


ETHER YOUR VOICE IS 
strong or weak, pleasant or 
unpleasant, melodious or 

harsh, you can have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe— discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove: 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers — over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his wone 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
Professor’s methods. They are ideally 
adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice 
them in the privacy of your own home. 
The results are positive. 


100% {mprovement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Prof, Feuchtinger’s method will 
improve your voice 100%. You 
are to be your own judge—take this 
training—if your voice is not improved 
100% in your own opinion, we will re- 
fund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll 
send you FREE this valuable work on 
Perfect Voice. Prof. Feuchtinger_is 
glad to give you this book, You 
assume no obligation but will do 
yourself a great and lasting good by 
studying it. It may be the first step 
in your career. Do not delay. 





Zum Perfect Voice Institute: 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-27, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s book, “Enter Your World.” 
I have put X opposite the subject that in- 
terests me most. I assume no obligation 
whatever. 


DSinging [Speaking [] Stammering [] Weak Voice 
Name 


Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE LARGEST AND OLDEST SCHOOL PENCIL PREMIUM HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. ESTABLISHED 1890. 
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Valuable Premiums for Your School--FREE | 


i ema any obligation on your part, we will send you free of all cost 
whatever number of pencils are required to earn any of the premiums 
listed below. Instead uf the cheap round pencils usually furnished in sales 
of this kind, we supply a High Grade Hexagon Pencil in Assorted Colors, 
each one neatly lettered in gilt “Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund” or 
shipped plain without any inscription if so desired. Our pencils sell readily 
because of their attractive appearance and good quality. They are strictly 
High Grade, Smooth Writing No. 2 Lead, with Long Fancy Gilt Tips and 
Rubber Erasers. 

As a means of securing various articles for the school, our Flag Pencil 


Plan is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more at five cents each as they receive full value for their money and at the 
same time have the satisfaction of knowing that they are helping a worthy 
cause. We make it easy to carry on the sale without asking any money in 
advance, allowing a full 80, 60 or even 90 day credit as desired. 

We will include with every box of pencils a neat little Souvenir for the 
pupil selling the most pencils—something that will be found useful every 
day and last many years. 

Why not take advantage of this liberal offer NOW? Select the premiums you 
want, fill out the coupon, and the pencils will be sent you promptly by return mail, 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 



















This Beautiful Flag For Selling Only 
One-Half Gross of Pencils 


We give you your choice of a five, six or eight 
foot Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Fast 
Colors, Stripes securely sewed 
(not printed) complete with 
Heavy Canvas Headings and 
Metal Eyelets, suitable for 
indoor or outdoor use, for the 
sale of only one-half gross of 
our High Grade Hexagon pen- 
cils. 


If you prefer a Flag of 
Heavier Weight Bunting, we 
have them in the same sizes as 
above for the sale of one gross 
pencils. Every school should 
take pride in having a bright, 
clean Flag floating over their 
building every school day. By 
our plan we make this possi- 








ble without any expense whatever to teacher, patron or pupil. 


Flags For Interior Decoration 


For interior decorations, we give a Beautiful Three Foot Silk Flag mount- 


ed on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the sale of one gross of 
pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Flag mounted as above for selling two gross. 






































No school room is quite complete without one or more of our large 16x20 car- 
bon brown Pictures of Noted Men. For the sale of one-half gross of pencils, 
you can have your choice of any Three named below and for selling one gross 
of pencils you can get the entire six subjects. 

George Washington Theodore Roosevelt 
Abraham Lincoln Warren G. Harding 


Calvin Coolidge 
Gen. John J. Pershing 


If you desire Religious Pictures, you may have the choice of any Three named 
below for a half gross sale, or any Six for a full gross sale. 

Christ at Gethsemane The Crucifixion The Good Shepherd 

Sacred Heart of Mary The Sistine Madonna Christ Taking Leave of 

St. Rita Sacred Heart of Jesus His Mother 

Christ in the Temple Madonna The Holy Family 

Ruth and Naomi The Last Supper Jesus, Martha and Mary 

The Guardian Angel Master Is It I? St. Cecilia 


These large Pictures are on heavy plate paper, suitable for framing and when 
hung on the wall have a very rich and pleasing appearance. 

Instead of giving a single framed Picture as we have been doing in the past for a gross 
sale, we are now furnishing six large Pictures ready for framing and thus are making it 
possible for even the smallest school to have a varicty of Pictures on the wall. The pupils 
will prize them all the more for having earned them by their own efforts. All these Pic- 
tures as well as our other premiums are sent securely packed by Prepaid Parcel Post. 

Large Size Fac-simile of the Declaration 


EXTRA! of Independence FREE OF COST! 


With every order for the above Pictures we will include a Large 16 x 20 Facsimile Re- 
production of the Declaration of Independence on Heavy Plate Paper, suitable for framing, 
free of all cost. This is Sesqui-Centennial year and next to the American Flag, the Declara- 
tion of Independence should be on the wall of every school room in the United States. Our 
liberal offer puts it within reach of even the smallest rural school absolutely free of cost! 





This Large Size Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


EMERGENCY § 
MSTRUCTIONS? 








FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE OF ALL COST! 


THIS LARGE 
Given for the sale of only THREE Gross of our 


A Necessity in Every School Room 





SIZE PENCIL 
SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR ANY SIZE PENCIL 


The New Model “E” Phonograph 





PLAYS ALL 


RECORDS — VICTOR, 
EMERSON, OKEH, EDISON, PATHE, ETC. 


COLUMBIA, 


This Wonderful Phonorraph given FREE for the 
sale of ONLY FIVE GROSS of our pencils. 

No school is complete without a Phonograph and 
by our liberal pencil selling plan we are putting this 


SHARPENER WITH 


Pencils at five cents each. 

This is a complete outfit which should be in every 
schoolroom. Contains all things needed in case of 
accidents, cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How often have 
you wished that just such a kit were at hand? Ac- 
companied by Instruction book carrying out Red 
Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, by 3% in. deep. Made 
of hardwood, ozk finish, with paneled door to keep 


GIVEN FREE FOR THE SALE OF ONLY ONE-HALF 
GROSS OF PENCILS 


Saves time and never breaks the lead! Automati- 
cally stops cutting as soon as the proper point is se- 
cured! No more dirt or chips to litter the floor! 
Send for one-half gross of pencils and let your pupils 
earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a 


High Grade Phonograph within the reach of every 
school. Remember that— 
THE MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
Plays all dise records—Renders every selection 
exquisitely, just like the high priced machines— 
Brings the very best music and songs into your 
school—Is durably constructed and will give years 


out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wher- 
evei desired. 





few minutes of their spare time. 
diately upon receipt of your remittance. 


of service. 
Sent securely packed, all Delivery Charges Prepaid. 


Sent Prepaid imme- 








EXTRA PREMIUM OFFER! 


THIS FINE CABINET OF INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY FREE! 


and including four lines. 
five calling cards free of all cost. 






of our pencils. 


year to the Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, New York 


and get your Individual Stationery free of all cost. Name of School or Dist. No. 


What’s the use of paying from $1.00 to $2.50 for a box of In- 
dividual Stationery when we will give you free of all cost one 
of our Nationally Advertised Individual Stationery Sets con- 
sisting of 200 sheets crisp bond paper of superior quality, size 
5%x8% inches and 100 envelopes’ to match neatly printed in 
rich, blue ink with any name and address or other copy up to 
In addition to this we include twenty- 


This attractive box of Stationery is given absolutely free in 
addition to the other premiums named above to every teacher 
sending cash in advance with their order for one gross or more 
Be sure and send all of your pencil orders this 


N.I. Oct. ’26. 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New Yerk. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid...............gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
to which ‘we are entitled for the above sale. 


BU eT a aca a es SE ch sich so uenn econ svlasuemsebnaaslebbaedeaa 


Teacher’s Address..... 


Name of Prin. or Supt... 


Address of Prin. or Supt....... 
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selling the most pencils: 


14 Kt. Solid Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen 

5 x 8 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes 

One Dozen Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs 
Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener 

3 x 5 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes 

Pure Silver Eversharp Pencil 

Box of Printed Personal Stationery (See below) 


Our New “Superfine” 


Hexagon School Name Pencils 


We announce our FREE PREMIUM PENCIL SELLING PLAN, our new “SUPERFINE” SCHOOL 
NAME PENCILS and our PERSONAL STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just order 72 of our new “SUPERFINE” pencils with YOUR SCHOOL NAME 
or any short inscription, as (Sold for “OUR FLAG” Fund) engraved on the pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine 
Gold. Sell the pencils at 5c each and on receipt of the proceeds ($3.60) we will send you Free any one of 
the following premiums. Besides we will also send you Free a Silver Pencil to give to the boy or girl 








EXTRA 


For selling one gross of our “SUPERFINE” School 
Name Pencils and remitting the proceeds ($7.20) we 
will send you FREE your choice of any two premiums, 
a Silver Pencil for the boy or girl selling the most pen- 
cils and a surprise present for your kindness and trou- 
ble. You will be delighted. Send your order today. 








Our new “SUPERFINE” pencils are made especially for school use. 
special process it is made extra strong, fine and firm; it writes smooth and black; the point does not 


scratch or break but holds up longer as it does not require frequent sharpening. 


The lead is soft No. 2 and by 


“SUPERFINE?” pencils 


last longer. They have brass tips with red Para rubber erasers, and come in 6 beautiful bright colors: 
red, blue, green, gray, yellow and lavender. You may have any or assorted colors. “SUPERFINE” pen- 
cils are sold exclusively by THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


In ordering please give your Superintendent’s name as reference as we do not send out School Name 
Pencils to anyone but teachers in Public or Catholic Schools. 








aE sl~ For Xmas gifts, birthday gifts, prizes, 
Individual Name Pencils awards, special exercises and general 
use. ,ppreciated by school children, college students and friends. Our 
new SUPERFINE” pencils in 6 beautiful, bright colors, with names en- 
graved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold, packed in substantial Floral boxes makethe 
best and most attractive pencil sets youcan buy. Individual Name Pen- 
cils come only in boxes of 3, 6 or 12 pencils. ONE NAME TO A BOX. We 
do not engrave one name on one pencil in any amount of pencils. Write 
plainly. Writeon but one side of paper. Write namesin a row down 
thepaper. Order early. " 


PRICES: 


Sample box of 3 pencils, 25 cents; 
10 boxes or more, 18 cents a box. 
Sample box of 6 pencils, 35 cents; 
10 boxes or more, 28 cents a box. 
Sample box of 12 pencils, 50 cents; 
10 boxes or more, 48 cents a box. 
Send check, money order, cash or stamps. 





NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED FREE on every sheet and envelope in bronze blue ink 
200 eets $ 00 with clear Gothic Plate type. We use white Hammermill Bond paper of the very best qual- 
ity. Our envelopes are 6/4" 24 1b. stock; our sheets are 6" x7" 20 lb. stock, which is much 
eae 


100 Envelopes 


ADDRESS YOUR 
LETTERS TO 


heavier than is generally used. Your name and address may include up to four lines. Our 
Personal Stationery is packed in fancy boxes with no stamps or addressing to mar their ap- 
pearance. Delightful and serviceable for your own use at less cost than unprinted writing 
paper. Anideal gift fora friend. Write your name and address plainly. Order to-day. 


"Ge YW Ko)N Ma) ol Mofo oY: Wane) Me)sice) |||. 





e 
Our Policy 
our premiums and our stationery to be the very best. Our 
prices are unequalled. If you are not more than satisfied we 
will return your money. We pay the postage and fill all or- 
ders promptly. 


is to give the very best at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. We guarantee our pencils, 


We shall appreciate any order you send us. 








Dmidided vette 
























































Open a Charge Account With Us 


OR many years it has been our custom to extend credit to teachers 

during the early months of the school year on orders for Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and the various books and other 
helps offered in combination with these magazines. 

Thousands of teachers avail themselves of this credit privilege each 
year and, by so doing, have their magazines and other helps to use for 
a considerable period before making payment for them. 


Our experience in handling these accounts has been so very 
satisfactory that we have decided to extend to teachers during the 
months of September, October, November, December, and January the 
privilege of ordering ANY OF OUR PUBLICATIONS on the credit 
basis providing the order amounts to $2.00 or more. 


Such orders will be filled just as promptly as though accompanied by 
cash and payment need not be made until the 15th of the second month 
following the date of order. 


Teachers need have no hesitancy in ordering on the credit basis any 
of our books and publications that they may need. No questions are 
asked or no references required. We have the same confidence in 
teachers that we feel sure they have in us. 

Simply state, when ordering, that you are a teacher and that the 
items desired are to be charged to your account in accordance with the 
terms of our credit offer. 

Read carefully the advertisements of our publications appearing in 
this magazine and order at once whatever you will be likely to need for 
use in your school work for several months to come. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


Dansville, N. ¥. Des Moines, Iowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 








ems being arranged progressively. Part 
I includes poems sor children of kinder- 
garten age; Part II, those for slightly 
older children; Part III contains a 
number of narrative poems; and Part 
IV some of the best typical shorter po- 
ems of such writers as Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Burns, Keats, Tennyson, Em- 
erson and Wordsworth. 


American and British Literature Since 1890. 
By Carl Van Doren and Mark Van Doren. 
Cloth. 360pp. $1.50. The Century Company, 
New York. 

The well-informed person, and es- 
pecially the teacher, is expected to be 
able to speak with intelligence of con- 
temporary writers and tendencies in 
literature. It is a harder task than it 
was, say in 1860, to keep up with the 
procession. There were giants in those 
days, but to-day, if figures of heroic 
size are not conspicuous, there is a 
much greater variety of interesting 
folk—worth knowing, if only casually. 
This book covers thirty-five years, a 
period in which, especially in the last 
decade, a magic leaven has been at 
work. We have seen an amazing re- 
vival of interest in the novel, in poetry 
and the drama. Critical writing has 
had a wider reading public than per- 
haps ever before. There have been 
kaleidoscopic shiftings in form, point 
of view, content. Experiments of all 
sorts are being tried. Who are the 
writers making an impress on our own 
times? What have they produced that 
is significant? Are we_ sufficiently 
broad-minded to appreciate some as- 
pects of “iconoclastic” modern writing 
(not necessarily all) without disre- 
garding everything back of 1890? This 
volume is a guide to recent literature 
written by two men who have devoted 
themselves for years to this field. It 


| cille Enders and 





serves to show tendencies, and it pre- 
sents brief comment on a large number 
of writers who count. At the end of 
the volume are Suggestions for Study, 
giving author, title, and publisher; and 
of course there is an index. 

First Grade Manual for “The Child’s Own 
Way Series.” By Marjorie Hardy, University 
of Chicago Elementary School. Illustrated. 
Keratol, 304pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, 


Chicago. 
Wag and Puff. A Primer. (“The Child’s 


Own Way Series.”) By Marjorie Hardy, Pri- 
mary Teacher, University of Chicago Elemen- 
tary Schocl. Illustrated in color by Lucille En- 
ders and Matilda’ Breuer. Cloth. 140pp. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Surprise Stories. A First Reader. (‘‘The 
Child's Own Way Series.’’) By Marjorie 
Hardy, Primary Teacher, University of Chicago 
Elementary School. Illustrated in color by Lu- 
Matilda Breuer. Cloth, 140 
pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 
The author of this series has based 
these readers on the concept that the 
“learning process is not a uniform proc- 
ess and therefore that any uniform 
method which may be correct at one 
stage of the process may be utterly 
useless or actually harmful at an ear- 
lier or_ later stage.” For seven years 
Miss Hardy has tested her theory and 
the results have been so satisfactory 
that her success has attracted atten- 
tion throughout the educational world. 
The Child’s Own Way Method which 
she employs, aims to individualize the 
teaching of reading by allowing the 
child to progress as his ability permits. 
The means by which this is accom- 
plished is described in the Manual. In 
both the Primer and the First Reader 
a continuous story is given—a desirable 
feature, since a continuity of interest 
is thus secured. Incidents in the lives 
of a little girl and boy and their pets, 
Wag, a dog, and Puff, a cat, form the 
basis for the stories in the .Primer. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NEW 


— A Few of 


the Contributors 


Among more than 2500 world 
authorities, who have contrib- 
uted the 45,000 separate articles, 
are the following: 


ALBERT EINSTEIN* 
HENRY FORD 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 
VISCOUNT ASTOR 
Dr. GUSTAV STRESEMANN 
Mme. CURIE* 
MARSHAL FOCH 
SIGMUND FREUD 
Lord HALDANE 
SUZANNE LENGLEN 


Major-General 
LEONARD WOOD 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
L. TROTSKY 
E. L. THORNDIKE 
Gen. L. C. ANDREWS 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Dr. ADOLF LORENZ 
Sir JOSIAH STAMP 
Prof. IRVING FISHER 
President 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
SENATOR MARCONI* 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL 
Dr. ALEXIS CARREL* 
OWEN D. YOUNG 
Sir OLIVER LODGE 
FRANCIS WHITE 
ELIHU ROOT* 


*Among the 2,500 famous con- 
tributors are 22 Nobel Prize 
Winners, See FREE Booklet. 


Tear Out and Mail this 
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THIRTEENTH EDITION 


The Record of 
an Epoch 





1926 


CYCLOPAEDIA 
RITANNIC 


| DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, ‘l]- 
TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
AND TO KING GEORGE V. 


It’s All Here—the Complete Record of World Progress! 


foremost living authorities, 
the new Britannica is here. This, 
the Thirteenth Edition, is one of 
the greatest achievements in this 
age of wonders. 
The pages sparkle with the clear- 
cut reflection in text and pictures 
of the breathless changes of the 
past swift years. Today’s news of 
telegraphic freshness is here from 
every center and frontier of 
civilization. Tomorrow’s news is 
in the new Britannica, events 
still pending in laboratory and 
council chamber. For the men 
who are making events have 
made this Thirteenth Edition. 


Guide to All 
Educators 


Educators the world over, teach- 
ers in every department of learn- 
ing, have eagerly awaited this 
new Britannica to put them in 
touch with the latest develop-. 
ments in all subjects. It affords 
them the detailed picture of all 
advance, the overlapping and 
dove-tailing of all departments 
of science and art. 


The Threshold of 


Tomorrow 


The new Britannica is your 2,500 
brain - power ally, to help in 
answering the multitude of ques- 
tions that fill the air today. Here 
are 45,000 separate articles from 
more than 2,500 authorities in 
every civilized country of the 


Fisene from the pens of the 






upon TODA 


world. It is a wealth of facts, in- 
formation, ideas, suggestions— 
all so accurately observed, so ex- 
pertly written as to make the 
most secure foundation for any 
activity, of the present and im- 
mediate future. 


Quick Extension Course 


To Educator and Student the 
new Britannica is a marvelous 
extension course — stimulating, 
inspiring, informative. Into far 
off university and scholar’s study, 
to the Nobel Prizemen of all 
lands, this Thirteenth Edition 
carries its readers in quest of 
knowledge. And always the an- 
swer seems to go farther than the 
question; undreamed of facts 
issue forth from the most author- 
itative sources. For many of the 
contributions are the basis of 
lectures and writings for the 
years to come, now given gen- 
erously to teachers and students 
that they may prepare the public 
mind for astounding announce- 
ments. 

To be among the first to use 
and apply this new information 
on many and varied subjects is 
the privilege and duty of all 
educators. 


Great Vital Value 


In extent of information alone, 
the 33,000 pages of the Thir- 
teenth Edition with 55,000,000 
words equal more than 500 or- 
dinary text books costing at 
least $1,200. Yet you can have all 


Use Coupon for FREE Booklet 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 






this at a fraction of that cost, 32 
volumes occupying less than 36 
inches of shelf space. And easy 
terms of payment to meet the 
necessities or desires of strict 
economy and budgeting. 


Prove It Yourself 
Without Any Cost 


In the certain knowledge that 
once you realize the full value of 
the new Britannica to your work 
you will spare no effort to obtain 
your set, we, the publishers, have 
spared no effort nor expense in 
making a booklet that adequate- 
ly describes this magnificent 
Thirteenth Edition. This is sent 
you free of all cost. 

Through the medium of this 
most handsome and complete 
descriptive book of 80 pages you 
can examine the practical value 
of this new Thirteenth Edition of 
the world famed Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. This is sent you 
FREE. Here are reproduced 
specimen pages, many in color 
surpassing all similar work. In 
itself this is a treasure of in- 
formation, a vast survey of prog- 
ress in sciences and arts. 


This FREE 80-page BOOKLET 


is here awaiting your 
name and address. 
Write for it Now— 
Today —it’s FREE. 
Just fill in the Cou- 
pon below,dropin 
mail box before 
the last collec- 
tion tonight. 







Please send me, by return mail without obligation on my part, your : 
free 80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Thirteenth Edition). Also particulars of your easy terms of payment. 4 
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Essential Equipment! 


for every grade and rural teacher 


In making out your list of equipment 
needed for your schoolroom, be sure to include this 
valuable reference chart, now adopted in hundreds of 
progressive schools : 


The Complete Outline of English Grammar 
on a Single Chart. 


Ask your school authorities to equip your 
schoolroom with this valuable, time-saving aid—as 
necessary in teaching grammar or language as maps 
are in teaching geography. Use it as a permanent, 
convenient reference for your pupils. 


The Complete Outline of English Grammar 
presents, on a single chart, in simplified outline form, 
a complete resume of English grammar. It is more 
comprehensive than any standard textbook. There 
is asentence, clause, phrase, or word to illustrate 
each point—a feature which makes the chart practi- 
cally self-explanatory. The logical classification en- 
ables a pupil to locate readily any point for which he 
may be looking. Anideal reference chart for hang- 
ing in your classroom. Recommended by prominent 
teachers and professors. 


The Complete Outline, now available in 
revised and enlarged form, is printed on heavy chart 
paper, 253"x303", in two colors, and sells for $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. "A coupon order-blank is attached for 
your convenience. 





R. BAERMAN, Publisher, 
159 N. Grotto St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me postpaid The Complete Outline of English Grammar 
on a Single Chart, in two colors. I enclose check for $1.65. (or) Please 
open account. 





Name 





Address 











intsh this Plot 
Win Qa Prige! Priors 


It’s easy. Try it. 
Many successful authors once never dreamed 
they could write. This contest calls to your 
notice the splendid home-study course in 
Short- Story Writing by Dr. Ric! 1ard Burton, 
“greatest authority of them all.’ 


UNFINISHED PLOT 


(by Dr. Burton): A girl sat at 
her window, looking sadly onto 
the street. Her young, dear 
brother had confessed the_win- 
ning of a large sum at cards the 
night before, They needed the 
money to_care for an invalid 
Dr. Burton Mother. Yet gambling was her 
abhorrence. 
Her eyes fell on a figure in the street, her lov- 
er! Why was he coming so early? A_mo- 
ment later, a ring: She admitted him. They 


“J had to come, first thing this morning. 
Your brother’— 





CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 





Use your imagination. 
























This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 















and President of the N. E. A. Depart- “Yen < sgt , ‘ _ 
ment of Superintendence. a Oo 





“You needed the money, wouldn’t take it 
from me, 

(Finish with the girl’s reply, and denoue- 
ment.) 


It will be quer for you to Paieh this 
Bitten Try oy prize—$25.00, 2nd— 
d5.00 Send only Ban so- 
lution, not over Be. om aoe n't copy plot. Write 
name, age (18 or over), and address Sivas. Contest 
closes Resasber 10th. "No plots returned. ‘A few min- 
utes’ use of your imagination may win y ou o $25.00 
cash prize. AnyWay it’s good practice ry; ang I 
lot to your friends. Write f for booklet ighore Sto. 
riting’’, special rate and Profit Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
378 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Book I The Understanding 

Prince - - - Grade IV 
Book II High and Far - - Grade V 
Books III, IV, and V are in active 
preparation. 









Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
















The First Reader includes additional 
material about the characters met in 
the Primer, and introduces new ones. 
At the end of the book, also, is a sec- 
tion devoted to Special Day Stories 
suitable for the various holidays. The 
typography and general make-up of 
the stories have been carefully planned. 
Horizontally condensed type, even line 
lengths, the ending of each story on a 
right-hand page so that the child is 
never reading the last page of one story 
with his -attention distracted by the 
opening page of a new story, and a 
binding which permits the book to lie 
flat when opened, are a few of the fea- 
tures that should appeal to teachers. 


Our Presidents. Brief Biographies of Our 
Chief Magistrates. By James Morgan, author 
of ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man,” 
ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 3826pp. $2.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


“The Presidents themselves, taken as 
a whole, form perhaps a matchless line” 
despite the fact that some “have been 
dreary mediocrities.” Thus the author 
in his Introduction. The assumption 
might be that some of his biographical 
sketches would be “dreary,” but that is 
far from the case. To tell adequately 
the story of each of our chief execu- 
tives from Washington to Coolidge, 
within 300-odd pages, is in itself no 
small task. To tell each story so deft- 
ly and graphically that a vivid, im- 
pression is left of the subject’s person- 
ality is an achievement indeed. Mr. 
Morgan is not a word-waster; he is a 
word-conservationist. His prose is a 
delight, worthy of study in English 
classes, deserving of emulation by 
countless writers of shoddy stuff. 
With books on Lincoln, Roosevelt, and 
Napoleon already to his credit, Mr. 
Morgan has given us, in Our Presi- 
dents, a volume indispensable to 
schools, to be treasured, in fact, by 
anyone interested in the personal as- 
pects of American history. 


High Lights of Geography. Europe. By 

David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlap 
Cather. Illustrated with 9 maps, 21 airplane 
views and 110 other photographs. Cloth, 
321pp. $1.44. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 
High Lights of Geography—North America. 
By David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlap 
Cather. Illustrated with 11 maps, 21 airplane 
views and 120 other photographs. Cloth. 358pp. 
$1.44. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Years ago when David Starr Jordan 
was a young science teacher, he and 
his students used to go to Europe and 
take long walking trips, the instructor 
linking geography with history and 
showing the geological basis for both. 
Now, having long since become a world- 
famous educator, publicist, and author- 
ity on things scientific, Dr. Jordan pre- 
sents jointly with Mrs. Katherine Dun- 
lap Cather (an experienced teacher of 
children) a supplementary reader on 
the physical features of Hurope, ex- 
plaining how they came to be and point- 
ing out their relation to plant and ani- 
mal life. The narrative form is largely 
employed, with introduction of occa- 
sional legends, poems, and other suit- 
able side lights on the High Lights. 
There are chapters on the coasts, the 
work of glaciers, volcanic action, moun- 
tains, rivers, erosion, and _ forests. 
These constitute Part One—‘How the 
Earth Was Made.” Part Two tells of 
“Life upon the Earth”—including men 
and animals of past and present. A 
similar volume on North America was 
inspired by the interest Dr. Jordan 
aroused in telling to a group of: chil- 
dren the story of the Palisades of the 
Hudson, The great natural wonders 
of our continent, and many features 
not so familiar to the child, or to 
adults either, are treated in a way to 
bring understanding and satisfy curi- 
osity. In the writing of this book Mrs. 
Cather has again had a large share. 
Illustrations are notable in both vol- 
umes of High Lights of Geography. 
The many airplane views used make 
possible an entirely new visualization 
of certain mountains and rivers, the 
Europe being particularly rich in this 
respect. The books are excellently 
printed, with large clear type and 
every half-tone showing to its full 
value. There are maps, pronunciation 
lists, other lists convenient for refer- 
ence, and indexes. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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INTERIOR. 
DECORAT ING | 


at Home 


J i Le 
QUICK, EASY METHOD—® mews Abed 
tistic ability nee 
tical Goin prepared by expert decorators quickly pilin 
you. Learn at homein spare time. Progress is surprisingly 
at Every step clear and simple to follow. Decorate your 
wn home—starta profitable business or get yee paid working 
for others in full or spare time. rnings u 200 a week. 
Special offer tonew students, ‘Get our FRE to USTRATED 
OOK. Write at once to 


National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 410, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 














MA MA DOLL 


ELLE LLe 


This beautiful, finely dressed, 
MA MA DOLL sent prepaid for 
selling 24-10c packages famous 
Keystone Gold Eye Needles. 
Write now! Send NO MONEY 
—We trust you! 
KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 

Dept. 10D10 Greenville, Pa. 



























JSIG LESSONS FREE 


You can vead music like this quickly 
N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 


High School Course 
In 2 Years ' You can com ite 


this simplified 
001 Course at bane 

inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 

trance Loe colle; lege : and the | leading professions. Th This 

ani 8) courses lescril 

Free Bulle tins Bend erit ToDay" sii 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-767 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


Short-Story Writing 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
upil earned over $SOCO in spare time. 
jundredsare selling constantly tolead- 

ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson — in writing and marketing of 

the Sho tory and pample copy of THE 

WRireies MONTHLY free. Write today. 


, The Home Correspondence School 
DOr, ESENWEIN Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year.] 

For teachers, —_- workers, tea room, lunchroom, 

——? etc. Illus. 100-page 
ooklet, “The P. rofes sion of ‘Home- Making”, FREE, 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicago 











































Wonderful, new ro sg guides your a corrects 

aed writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
urs. No failures. Complete outline F. 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 11 t. Louis, 


GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


(Accredit 

o! Pee =n) ear course in general nurs- 
Lake View Hospital ing to high School graduates over 18. 
Free maintenance and monthly allowance. Nurses’ home owned 
and operated by hospital. Located on_beautiful North Side. tad 
information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicag 


A BUSINESS COURSE 


will increase your efficiency as a teacher. Thor- 
ough instruction by mail. Write for our catalog 
of courses. _Address: ILLINOIS ae OF 

COMMERCE, Box 332, ALEDO, ILLINOIS. 




















Complete Your Education 
(aay by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


ROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
Courses in Shorthand pewriting, Account- 
ng, Seen Bee ae daifrefsteg aah su jects. Write for 
complete "information. Dept. Poort ti 


d Stammeri 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING 224 Stsmmering 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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1 SUPPLIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 5 Fe 


On all orders received during the months of September and October, 1926, amounting to $5.00 and over, we will include 






with the shipment FREE OF CHARGE, One Set of Beautiful Bird and Animal Pictures Finished in Natural Colors, size 7 x 9 inches. 








5c Vo Sse ¢— 


ESS. a ee 


Se 
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SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 


* Sheets —— Colors, 
yx1 -35 


< 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 9x12 1.05 
500 Sheets_ Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 6x9 . 
500 Sheets _White Drawing 
Pamet, 9 SF VB. ccccmssscve 1.50 
500 Sheets White Drawing Paper, 6x 9...... .70 
500 Sheets Theme Paper,8x10%,No,119 .65 
500 Ghosts Prmary Paper, Tx 8%, 56 in, rul- 
ing, } 
50 Sheets Coated Paper, colors assorted, 9x 12 


= _"S. Black Coated Paper for silhouette cut- 
ting, x12 60 














COLORED CHALKS 


No. 504 Colored chalks for use on 
blackboard are put up 24 sticks toa 
box. The colors are the brightest ob- 
tainable including purple, orange, 
yellow, blue, dark green, bright red, 
medium green, brown, black and 
crimson, 

No. 504 Per box .--$ .60 
Per dozen ... "6.80 


No. 704 Colored Chalk, same as 





PARADISE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


All Paradise playground equipment is furnished complete with fittings, pipe and 
Prices are for complete outfits F.O.B. Ohio factory. 


directions for erecting. 
SWINGS 

















and all are heavily galvanized. 
No. 


SLIDES 








330 Six swing outfit complete with 
pipe and all fittings, (Wt. 950 Ibs.) ....6120.00 


bottom is made of 


heavily galvanized. 
No. 635 Sixteen 


= 





The Paradise 
eeter Boards are 
made of fir two inch- 
es thick, twelve feet 
long. All metal 
parts are heavily 


galvanized. 


No, 290 Four board see saw complete with 
boards, pipe and all fittings (Wt. 500 Ibs.) $66.00 


GIANT STRIDE 


Plenty of thrill 
and action can be 
obtained on this 
outfit. It has 
the same good fea- 
tures in its con- 
structon as all 
other Paradise 
equipment. 

No. 305, fur- 
nished complete 
with post, six ap- 
proved ladders and 
steel chains, 

No. 305 Complete 











— 


— 











No. 640 Sixteen Soot straight slid - (Wt. 350° Ibs.) 

= sa” that the colors are nigts (Wt. 400 Ibs) id come $48.00 
Per box $ .35 
Per dozen ....... 3.40 








ESCO pope ed ERASER 
ER 

vena or clothes. 

Quickly_ removes chalk 

dust. Price, each $ .26 


WEBER NOISELESS ERASER 


Made with special felt dust reducing strips. 
Price, per doz $1.60 


nme" 
CISSORS 
de in Japanned and 
full “nickel finish, sharp 
and, blunt points. Pre- 


No. =e Blunt End, Fspanned auth, be 91.38 





No, 1748 Sharp ‘Botnieds ‘Nickel’ Pied “per " dozen 


ee 


RAFFIA AND REED 


AA grade Westcoast -Raffia, the best obtainable. 
Natural raffia, 1 lb. pkg. 35 
Colored raffia, any color, 1 Ib. pkg 
Raffia needles No._20, per pkg. of 25 aie 
Genuine German Reed, per lb. Size 1........ 1.60 

















Size 2 1.40 
Size 3 Se 
Size 4 1.30 





NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 

Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 
orain andsun. Sewed stripes and stars, 
Stitched on both sides with canvas 








headings and nickled eyelets. Moth proet, 
SS ee eee: 1.1 
Size 3x 5, | RS . 
Size 5x 8, each 3.50 


6.90 

Small Flags on staff with gilt spear, made of 

soft cotton bunting, — colors— 
in.. 





No, be fr se per doz. 
No. 0 per doz. 
No. 18—12.x 18 i 58 per en 
No, 4—4 x 6 in. k. -FEN Silk Flag 7 staff with 


aa ei ry ae 1.90 per doz. 


TEACHERS HANDY KIT 
Put up in heavy box. 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


The kit contains ten_care- 
fully selected items as follows: 
Paste — Blue_ Pencil — Re 
Pencil — Penholder—Clips— 
Rubber Bands — Scissors — 
—Gummed patches—Ink and 
Pencil Eraser—-and Gold Stars. 

Ve pay the postage 
Just send a dollar bill by reg- 
istered mail and the kit will 
be mailed promptly. 





ABBOTT DICTIONARY 


This dictionary has been pre- 
pared for use in elementary grades. 

It is cloth oo with stiff 
cover; size 3x4 inch; contains 
over 300 pages compiled in 1923 
from selects that are most adapt- 
able to school uses. 
Price, each ............-..sccesse0 $ .20 
Price, per dozen................+ 1.75 








No. 


No. 





paic 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Esco stationery is a high grade white bond paper, 
printed in a rich dark blue with plain gothic ya 
on both the sheet and _ envelope. 
6x6% inches. 


200 sheets 
100 envelopes 


errors, 


add 10c to prices listed. 


30 sheets } $1.00 
25 envelopes POSTPAID 
90 sheets } $2.00 
75 envelopes POSTPAID 


Sheet size when folded is 


5% x6% inches. 


In ordering be sure to state color of sheet and 
color of die-stamping that you desire. 


SCHOOL CARDS 


5x7 inches. LEacl 





These fine pictures 
put up in, — — im- 
itation 
nut frames, 
20 inch oval Ses will 
truly s 1 4 
pectations. 
are complete with glass 
and dust proof backs. 

The 
portraits 
Washington— cc elt 

—W ilson—Harding and 
Coolidge, 
Price, 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Just send us a $1.00 bill (Fifth zone or over 
1.10) and this fine box of stationery 
mailed promptly. 
Print your name and address clearly to avoid 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


ESCO engraved stationery is 
furnished in colors of white, 
buff, or grey—with mono- 
gram die stamped in any 
standard color, gold or silver. 
If either gold or silver is want- 








every retail store. 


the money to us, 


sird Pictures in 
$1. 


Premium No. 3- 
dozen pencils, 


plete First Aid 





price $5 
dozen pencils. 





For Teachers Only 


Fiundeeds of teachers 
ESCO Premium Offer to 1 secure their echoglvoums 
necessities without 
The pencils we send you are sold at Sc each in 


Tell us the premium you want. 
you the correct number of pencils to a 
your pupils distribute 
Ve will then send you abso- 
lutely free of charge i 
earned. We pay the postage. 
ing but the effort in directing the children. 

If you want to pay cash and get the premium 
and pencils in one shipment a cash discount of 
5 per cent will be allowed. 

Premium No. 4—Chicago Pencil Sharpener. Regu 
lar price $1.00. Free for selling five dozen pe ncils. 
Premium No. 2— Two dozen Dodson 


DEE IEE SI Rick da sconsaasadasasdedessenes ‘ 
PRIOG DEF GOR TOM. ccccoccscccencacsscecsessccenscoces 


Silent Reading and Seat Work 


Free for selling five dozen pen “ils, 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Story and Seat Work...... $ .45 
Stories and Anecdotes for Story 
eee 40 
Sensible Seat Work eae 
|Active Games for Schoolroom 
and Playground.... —— 
Arithmetic Made Easy... . 1.50 
Nature Study Easy Lessons 
about Common Things .60 
a |The Years Entertainments 1.50 
At |P oems Teachers Ask For 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book—Ques- 





tions and answers on most 














I 

| 
Ramet 0 j interesting subjects to teach- 
carol | seat scacack 1.75 
| - mall ay) The Golden — 300k of 200 Fa- 
| ney vorite Songs, each........ .20 
PEF GOZEM..cccccccccccccccese 1.80 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number 


1 Calendar Stencil for each school month of the 


year with an jevcsgente border surrounding it. 


Flag Stencil of the ‘following countries, United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
China, Belgium. Set of 7, No, 877... 35 
Set of five Blackboard Stenc il Borders appropri- 
ate for Cl istmas, New Year, and Thanksgiving 

Set No. 9 a 25 
Set of five Halloween Stencils. Witch, cauldron, 
owl, and cat border, making Jack O’ Lanterns 

Jack O’ Lantern border. Flying Witch border, 
Sy | |. ee 26 












PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished | in 
gold, silver, red, green and blue, Fur- 
nished _ five sizes. No, 2 size illustrated, 
Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..$ .15 


DENNISON DECORATED CREPE PAPER 
Decorated Crepe Paper has unlimited uses in the 


schoulroom, Birds, butterflies, flowers and other 
objects are cut out_and used as aids in nature study 
and_ for poster wor 


No. 10—Birds. ‘No. 17—Animals, No. E-730 
-Bunnies ane | Chicks, No, X-961—Holly Border, 


No, X-971—-Santa and Children, No, X-! - 
Santa in Chimney, No. X-076 Sells and Holly. 
No, 369—Children. No. 378 Mother Goose. 


Put up in folds 10 feet long, 20 inches wide. 
.30 
2.80 





The following items of modern Seat. Work not 


only keep the children busy between recitations but 
offer a self directed learning on subjects that are 
interesting as well as educational, 


HEALTH IN EATING—A FOOD PROJECT 


For grades 8 





sewed stripes and 
Free for selling eight douen eneile. 





pounds of Modeling Clay. 


Premium No. 4—Five 
Free for selling eight 


Regular price 40c per lb, 


Premium No. 5—Blackboard Pantogrs aph for Te- 
produc ing od picture j ; 
price $1.5¢ Free for selling mm ‘dozen pencil. 
Premium tio. 6—Accident i i 


Free for selling twenty- four ‘doxen Denc ils. 
Premium _No. 7—-One eight inch Globe. 





Premium No. 8—Regulation 
complete with bladder. 
Free for selling twenty-four dosen a ae 
Premium No. 9—One denen, inch school scis 
sors, _ Regular price i 
five dozen pencils. 

In sending your order be 
School District and Grade i 








50_Excuse Blank Absent and Tardy. 
No. 7 Recitation card, 16 we 
No. 8 Recitation card, 20 weeks 
No. 2 Report Card for Grades 
4 Report Card for High Se hool 
No, 40 Pocket Class Record Book, 





for filing cards, 


TEAC 
LIBRARY CARD RECORD 
No. 583 — Dustproof Pee aga 
pacity, 700 cards. 
Oak Finish. Price, each. 
A to Z Guides, 





per set 


set, 
Daily A senate No. 





spaces for date due and borrower's name. 
NRE, NIUE. ccrdectsians satus san piesa tiinnintnbaewaanensagsanses 


Monthly Guides, 
Wn. <echsnsuatnansohensaceseimacesnsane 
Index Card No. L-333, i 

space for author’s name, title, 


fits above 
book name and 30 


JOINTED ANIMALS 


Ten animals in sections to be cut 





and 








= a 





alone, 


with each set, which is 
Price, per set, 


SEWING CARDS NO. 


IOINTE When the animals aoe colored accord 
YOINTED ing to directions the set has a real ed- 
ucational ee 

J r The animals in the set are: 
Monkey, i ri 
ANIMALS J noceros, 
and Sheep. 
of cardboard, 


ae on a good Bod 


fasteners furnished 
ut ‘up ‘in an attractive box. 
(10 oz. $ .45 


3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 





for little folks—there are 


printed on, ¢ ards 4 x 6% 





oring as well as for Bew- 
> 

















A nominal handling charge of 25 cents Is necessarily made on orders for less than $1.00. 
Postage Is prepaid, on itéms listed, anywhere in the United States. 
Prices are based on cash accompanying orders except on Premium orders. 
















eer Fea ng ~ear thor For "he Derwer nke tt oe n Pee z) , 1 4 T 7 ] . 

= Ty pe « m7 = . : welve 

A CCM Ph Aw study cards, six on 
MA pStucies ~ the use, kinds, and 
EsKimos__- rN care of food, one 







Indians —— = 
Dutch 


Japanese 
Dr Lene ¢ mLBNGER. 


containing a food 
chart and five 
sheets of varied 
work based upon 
the study sheets 
and plans for 
posters and book- 
lets. 


a= : 
Ar 








Sheets are size 9 x 12 inches put up in envelope 


with complete instructions, 
Set No. 408, 12 cards............. eiceiasietiadissditeel $ .36 


SAFETY FIRST 


Grades 3 and 4, Three sheets contain thirty-six 


tules for safety. The fourth sheet contains rules 
for safety through eating and drinking, for exercise, 
the care of eyes and teeth, for cleanliness and good 
habits. Printed on heavy manila tag, 9 x 12 inches, 
In a kraft envelope with full instructions 


ee Pe Oe NC, TI Bi iciecctentacenetnccatencinte $ .26 


ANIMAL SOUNDS 


Grades 1 and 2, The sounds and noises of ani- 


mals, their motions, where they sleep, and the names 
of their young are presented in this set. There are 
eight different cards with sixteen sentences each, 
and two sets of words to answer questions or fill 
the blanks in sentences. Printed on heavy manila 
tag, 9 x 12 inches, 

No. 409 8 Cards, per set...... $ .30 


CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR 
Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, with flor- 


al designs suitable for each month, easily colored, 
printed on water color paper 6x inches, in an 
envelope with full directions. 

Per set .... sanaees isisbedebeeianaiesameuaae $ .20 
Per doz. sets I 


OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


a holiday designs for souvenirs or booklet cov- 
TS. 40 


25 assorted holiday designs.................. 


No. 503, Fiage to color of the twelve leading na- 


tions, Size 6x9 with instructions for color- 
AT  ssccccisnnnnigsmaiiapaennnsadenagsnmadcenteneeedademipsnsmmantit 26 
Ten commonly known birds with directions for 
coloring. Size 6x9, each set o | ea 25 


In selecting us as the source for your School Supplies this Fall, we want you to know that personal attention will be given each order whether 
large or small. Deliveries will be made promptly. For information on other items, ask for our new 1927 catalog. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


120-130 South State. Street, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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HavaiianGuita 
FREE 


toStudents 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you as a student so you will 
quickly learn how to play 
Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will 
be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started f 
and help your musical success J 


which will bring you pop- 
ularity, you will receive a 

beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 

the same as the one pic- 


tured, free when you en- 
roll. Our short cut meth- ,/ 
od of instruction will 
enable you to play a 
piece almost from the / 
first lesson. Rush <S 
coupon for full par- 
ticulars today and 
we will reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for 
you. 

























4 








Learn to 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never had 
any musicz al training, you will quickly get on, because 
our nine experts have perfected a course_of aoa 
instruction which is as simple as learning A, B, 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
We don’t depend upon 
Method Easy printed lessons only for os 
success, but we furnish pictures of our professors play- 
ing,, diagrams, charts and phone "ag on records 
for each lesson. This practically brings our 
professors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their playin 
just as if they were actually in front of 
you. To prove this is easy, we will send 
you your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon-—Send No Money 


So positive are we that yon will become one of 
our students, we will send free without obligation, 
our first lesson. Also receive our free big book 
which gives particulars about our course. Write 
for your free book and your free lesson today. 

—H— ane a oe a oo ee ee ee 
HAWAIIAN STUDIO No, 7210 

of New York Academy of Music 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ple ase rush your free book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
Guitar’ and my_ first lesson. Also reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
whatever. 





Teach Your Children 
With Paper Dolls 


Paper doll PATTERNS for 
PRIMARY GRADES. Teaches 








/ 
children to trace outlines, use {| 
scissors, paste and color. Pic- }(/ 
#@tures in black outline. Easy (¢ \ 
for the teacher to use in prepar- | 7} a 


ing seat work and drawing les- 

sons, SE: 

“HOW THEY DRESS” Il 
By Rose Netzorg Kerr 

Paper doll patterns to dress for Drawing and Seat 

Work, Patterns of 2 men, 2 women, 2 boys, and 2 

girls, front and side views. Costumed ¢ sharacters from 

Storyland and 18 Special Ds ay costume ideas to use 

through the year. Instructions for use in the PRIMARY 

GRADES. 50 cents postpaid. Ww The n ordering ask for FREE 

outline pattern of the Indian Costume to fit the man pattern, 

FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N, 736 W.173rdSt., New York City 


SANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the 

postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 

oa new books, all at biggest sav- 

Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson’ 8 catalog. 

Write forour great book cat- 

alog. This catalog is a short 

course in literature and is so used 

some of America’s leadin jeniversition; 

800,000 lovers buy from it. Free write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 215,322 


BROKER 
1028 CLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, I:.L, 
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Other Books Received 


Swimming Pageants. By Mary A. Brownell, 
University of Wisconsin, Four Series, for the 
Physical Education Handbook; Loose Leaf Plan. 
Series I: The Treasure of Youth’s Happiness ; 
The Naiad; Indian Pageant. Series II: A 
Night in Arabia; The Princess Elaine’s Tourna- 
ment; The Frog Prince. Series III: The 
Frogs’ Victory; The Sea Prince; Stunts. Series 
IV: The Pageant of the Waters; The Choosing 
of Antaeus; Narcissus. Each series, paper, 16 
pp., 75c. <A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

Fundamentals in English. A Textbook for 
Teachers Colleges Treating the Subject-Matter 
of Formal English from the Professional Point 
of View. By E. A. Cross, Professor of Eng- 
lish and Dean, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo. Cloth. 525pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Children’s Reading Interests. By A. M. Jor- 
dan, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy in the University of North Carolina. Re- 
vised and Brought Down to Date. Cloth. 103pp. 
$1.50. The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 

The Science of Things About Us. By Charles 
E. Rush, B.L.S., Librarian of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, Member of the A.L.A. Commis- 
sion on the Library and Adult Education; and 
Amy Winslow, B.L.S., Chief of the Technology 
Division of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
formerly Instructor in High School, Illustrated. 
Cloth. 33lpp. 90c, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Modern Methods in High School Teaching. By 
Harl R. Douglass, Professor of Education, and 
Director of the University High School, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. Cloth. 562pp. $2.25. Hough- 
ton Mifllin Company, Boston. 

Study Guide for Problems in American His- 
tory. A Pupils’ Manual Based on Beard and 
Bagley’s “History of the American People.” 
By Lena A. Ely and Edith King, Teachers of 
American History, Central Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Martin J. Stormzand, 
fessor of Education, University of Southern 


California, Los Angeles. Paper. 33pp. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco, 
Calif, 


Teaching American History by the Problem 
Method. A Teacher’s Manual to Accompany a 
Pupils’ Manual Based on Beard and Bagley’s 
“History of the American People.” By Lena 
A. Ely and Edith King, Teachers of American 
History, Central Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Martin J. Stormzand, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Paper. 33pp. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings. By 
Florence L. Goodenough, Ph.D., Research As- 
sistant Professor, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. (In ‘Measurement 
and Adjustment Series.”) Illustrated, Cloth. 
191pp. $1.80. Goodenough Intelligence Test. 
Children’s Drawing Sheet in package of 25, with 
Key and Class Record, 60c net per package. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Great Short Stories of the World. A Collec- 
tion of 177 Complete Short Stories Chosen from 
the Literatures of All Periods and Countries, 
By Barrett H, Clark and Maxim Lieber, Cloth, 
1087pp. $5.00 net. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Sex Education. By Philip Zenner, A.M., 
M.D., Emeritus Professor of Neurology in the 
Medical Department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Revised edition. Cloth, 134pp. $1.50. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After. By Edward 
Bok. Adapted from ‘“‘The Americanization of 
Edward Bok.” Edited with an Introduction by 
John Louis Haney, Ph.D., President Central 
High School, Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 
239pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


Descriptive and Narrative Projects. A Text- 
book for College Classes. By D. Davis Farring- 
ton, Assistant Professor of English, Hunter 
College of the City of New York; Author of 
“The Essay: How to Study and Write It.” 


Cloth. 320pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 
Ship Model Making. How to Make Worth- 


While Models of Decorative Ships. By E. Armi- 
tage McCann (Master Mariner), Marine Con- 
sultant. With 83 illustrations and two large 
plans, Decorations from ancient maps. Cloth. 
143pp, $2.50. The Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Co., 2 West 45th St., New York. 


Community Drama. Suggestions for a Com- 
munity-Wide Program of Dramatic Activities. 
Prepared by the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, Illustrated. Cloth. 251pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York. 


U. S. A Study in Democracy. By H. E. 
Buchholz, Cloth. 409pp. Warwick and York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md, 


High and Far. Atlantic Readers: Book Two. 
For Grade V. Edited by Randall J. Condon, Su- 
perintendent of Cincinnati Schools. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 335pp. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston, 

A Manual for Observation and Teaching in 
the Elementary Grades. By Katherine M, An 
thony, Director of Training, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. Paper. 69pp, 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Stories of Swiss Children, By Johanna Spyri, 
Author of “Heidi.” Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. With illustrations in color. Cloth, 434 
pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 
New York, 

Idylls of the King. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited with an Introduction by Eliza- 
beth Nitchie, Associate Professor of English at 
Goucher College. (In ‘‘The Modern Readers’ 
Series.”’) Cloth. 304pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


A Handbook of Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School. Especially adapted to the 
needs of the small high school. By Harold D. 
Meyer, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Chief of the Bureau of Recreation and Com- 
munity Development, University of North Caro- 
lina. Illustrated. Cloth. 416pp. $4.00. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 








PRIMARY PLANS 


Girls! ix 


If you like to draw, find out how much talent you have. Test your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., with our Art Ability Questionnaire. 
Learn if your talent is worth developing, and how much training you will need. 
You will be frankly told what your score is. This test may show you the way toa 
bigger tuture—in a profession where a girl is paid as muchasaman of equalability. 


Federal Students Are Successful 


Many Federal School students—girls as well as men—are making $3500, $4000, 
$5000, and $6000 yearly. The Federal School is recognized everywhere by em- 
ployers of artists and buyers of art work. Big prices are paid for good commer- 
cial art, because it is a necessity in modern business. 


Learn Commercial Art at Home 


Study in your spare time—no previous training needed. Many nationally known 
artists have contributed exclusive, illustrated lessons to the Federal Course, which 
trains you thoroughly in the quickest possible time, You receive individual, personal 
criticism on your work. Students often earn more than the cost of thecourse while 
studying. Send today for your Art Ability Questionnaire—no obligation. Address 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
2007 Federal Schools sei Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Would You Like Our 
Teacher Helps--Free? 


— time to time we send to names on our 
large mailing list, free material and samples 
helpful to teachers in art and grade classes. If 
you would like to be included in this list, you need 
only fill out and mail to us the coupon below. 


It will help ws if you will also answer the ques- 
tions in the coupon. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York:— 


Please send me free such Teachers’ Helps, samplcs, etc., as 
you may issue. 


Name 





(Print name plainly) 


Street or R. F. D. 








Town State. 
(A) How many hoursa week do you devote to art work?......... hours, 
(B) Is it correlated to other subjects or to home and community ? 


(N) 


BINNEY & SMITH Co: 


New York. N.Y 














Al East 42°¢ Street 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL SEATWORK FOR ALL GRADES 


Year ’Round Drawings to Color 


DRAWN BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON 


Le 





























No. 107 No, 105 No. 102 No. 100 No. 110 


Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. 
Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 

PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; $1.50 PER DOZEN SETS. POSTPAID. 

ND VEGETABLES.) work. The boys and girls in these drawings 
mn a i drawings: | are shown busily engaged in the important busi- 
Grapes; _Banana; Apple; Pear; Cherries; | ness of ‘‘keeping fit. 

Plums; Basket of Fruit; Radishes; Carrots; No. 107. SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. This 
Squash; Ear of Corn; Basket of Vegetables. set contains the following drawings: Rolling 

No. 101. BIRDS AND FLOWERS. This set/ Hoops; Tug of War; Stilt Walking; Baseball; 
contains the following drawings: Geranium;] Swinging; Wading; Raking Leaves; Jumping 
Daffodil; Tulips; Poinsettia; Lily; Goldenrod;| Rope; Kite Flying; Skating; London Bridge; 
Bluebird; Red Bird; Parrot; Robin; Blue Jay;| Boy and Dog. 

Oriole. No. 108. MANY MODES OF TRAVEL. This 

No. 102. DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND) set contains the following drawings: Eskimo 
FOWLS. This set contains the following draw-| Sled; Camel; Ceylon Ox Cart; Prairie Schoon- 
ings: Cat; Horse; Cow; Puppies; Pig; Sheep; | er; Gondola; Canoe; Southern Ox Cart; Dog 
Goat; Rabbit; Goose; Hen; Rooster; Turkey. | Cart; Chinese Cart; Russian Sled; Jinrikisha ; 

No, 103. WILD FLOWERS. This set con-| Elephant, 
tains the following drawings: Jack-in-the-| No, 109, THE CIRCUS. This set contains 
Pulpit; Dandelion; Bloodroot; Thistle; Bitter-| the following drawings: The Big Tent; Ani- 
sweet; Blue Gentian; Black-eyed Susan; Dog-| mal Wagon; Calliope; Tiger; Camel; Lion; 
‘wood; Milkweed; Swee: William; Violets; Wild} Trapese Performers; Giraffe; Bear; Elephant; 
Rose. . _ | Clown; Bare-Back Rider. 

No, 104. SAFETY LIRST. Each drawing in| No 119, STORY LAND. This set contains 
this set carries out the “safety first” idea as} ine following drawings: Puss in Boots; Old 
applied to boys and girls. A most effective] Woman Who Lived in the Shoe; Jack and the 
method of teaching correct behavior in rela- Bean Stalk; Mother Goose; Miss Mulfet; Old 
tion to safety. Mother Hubbard; Mistress Mary; Jack and Jill; 

No. 105. DAYS WE CELEBRATE. The! Red Riding Hood; Bo Peep; Jack be Nimble; 
variety of subjccts treated aims to cover every | Boy Blue. 
holiday celebrated in the schools featuring No. 111. LANDSCAPES AND STILL LIFE. 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valen-| ‘this set contains: | Lighthouse; Sailboat: 
tine Day, Easter and Patriotic Holidays. Farmhouse; Hills and Dales; A Quiet Lake; A 

No. 106. The Way to Health. ‘Good Health”| Lonesome Pine; Vase and Books; Bowl of 
Rules are grzphically illustrated by the draw-| Roses; Chinese Lanterns; Japanese Tea Set; 
ings in this set. Excellent material for poster'| Bowl of Gold Fish; Platter and Candle Stick. 
































Around-the-World Drawings to Color 


DRAWN BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON 






























































Eskimo Pilgrim Dutch Indian Japanese 


Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. 
Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 

PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; $1.50 PER DOZEN SETS. POSTPAID. 

AMERICAN INDIANS. This. set contains FRENCH. This set_ contains the following 
the following drawings: The Birch Canoe;| drawings: Farmyard, Washing Clothes, Decor- 
Chief with Tom-Tom, Wigwams, Deer, Indian| ating Shoes, Village Street, Woman and Child, 
Squaw, Rug Weaver, Basket Weaver, Indian| Brittany Beds, French Carts, Holiday Costumes, 
and Pony, Indian Dancing, Papoose, Indian} Woman Spinning, Girl with Doll, Kitchen 
Girl, Indian Fishing. Scene, Girl Selling Bread, 

PILGRIMS. This set contains the following ITALIAN. This set contains the following 
drawings: The Fort, The Mayflower, Womanj| drawings: Courtyard, Girl with Donkey, Gon- 
yoing to Church, Cradle, Making Soap, Pine, dola, Water Gate, Dancer, Street Scene, Boats 
Trees, Fireplace, Log Cabin, Woman Churning,| of Venice, Milk Wagons, Eating Macaroni, 
Man Going to Church, Preparing Thanksgiving | Peasant Girl, Flower Girl, Fisherman. 

Dinner, Boy with Turkey, IRISH. This set contains the following wr 
. ae Rae wing | ings: Thatched Cottage, Kitchen Scene, Ol« 

PR mpg OE i Girl Cote ll Beale. Chit Woman, Fruit Stand, Hanging Out the Linens, 

dren Coasting, Polar Bear, Eskimo House, Man Selling Shillalahs, Load of Peat, | Herding the 

with Knife, Woman with Baby, Boy and Dog, | “oat, Typical Old Celt, Woman with Basket of 

Boy with Sledge, Boy Fishing, Man with Boat, | Kelp, Irish Lakes, Washing the Dog. 

Boy Feeding Dog. JAPANESE. This set contains the following 


— P «| drawings: Girl Carrying Baby, Girl Reading 
cine ——" ne ee Se Se Letter, Girl Gathering Clams, Flower Girl, 
a” ee ee Gi 1 K ate "B sail Raking Leaves, Man Decorating Lanterns, Wo- 
Milk Wagon te Re Gil with Doll. man at Tea-Table, Under an Umbrella, Jin- 


Boy with Boat, Windmill, Boy Skating. | House.” Men Selling Viewers, Cherry ‘Tre 


SCOTCH. | Tris set contains the following! CHINESE. This set contains the following 
drawings: Villaze Street, Girl and Donkey,| drawings: Boy Flying Kite, Girl with Um- 
Old Inn, Housewife, Drummer, Girl and Collie,! }yella, Woman of High Rank, Boat, Artist at 
Castle on Rocks, Boy, Cottage, Bagpipe Player,’ Work, A Yak, Selling Flowers, Chair 
Thatching a Roof, Typical Scotchman, Coolie, Girl Musician, Woman, Children, House, 


SWISS. This set contains the following draw- ARABIAN, This set contains the following 
ings: Herding Goats, Girl with Pets, High} drawings: Arabian and Horse, Woman and 
Pastures, Skiing, Alpine Guide, Street Scene,} Child, Coffee Shop, Sheik, Oasis, Camel Driver, 
Farmhouse, Woman Embroidering, Climbing | Ship of the Desert, Tent in the Desert, Riding 
Alps, Peasant Woman, Housewife, Washing] a Camel, Beggar Girl, Churning, Arabian Wo- 
Clothes. man. 





and 















































No. 106 No. 111 No. 109 


Hallowe’en Books 


CREEPY HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATIONS. By Clara J. Denton. 





Published September 1, 1926. For home, school and club use. It will solve 
all your problems and will insure the success of the evening. Folks of all 
ages have been provided for. There are 25 games which can be played by 
old or young. There are 22 spooky stunts and fortune-telling schemes. The 
suggested decorations are unusual and can all be made by the hostess and 
her helpers with little expense. There is a a devoted to dialogues, 
drills, exercises, pantomimes, recitations and songs for 7 
the occasion. This entertainment material includes Oy, 
numbers suitable for eget = the — as well as oe 
irls o i . 15 ages. 40 
= girls of High School age. pages. SpOURY. HALLOWEEN 


SPOOKY HALLOWE'EN ENTERTAINMENTS. By | aaeaaeaienlla 
Evelyn Simons. This volume covers the problem of 
how to entertain successfully on Hallowe’en more 

_— ' thoroughly than it has ever been covered before. All 
the material is new and entirely original with the author and of such 
variety that a successful party or enterainment is assured. It contains 5 
dialogues ; 7 exercises; 2 pantomimes; 5 drills; 21 recitations; 7 songs; 24 
stunts and games; 22 prophetic verses ; 42 fortunes ; 20 prophecies; 12 tests; 
suggestions for partics, decorations, invitations, etc. 40 cents. 

HALLOWE’EN HILARITY, By Marie Irish. An illustrated book of 127 
pages. Not an old idea or stunt in the book. A whirl of hilarity from 
cover to cover. There are five parties for grown-ups and four parties for 
young folks. Decorations for the room as well as the table are discussed 
thoroughly. Appropriate menus are suggested and recipes given, There are | 




















Price Ocents | Fortunes, Fates and Charms in abundance. Young and 
HALLOWE'EN old will find suitable Recitations, Readings and Exer- 
HILARITY cises. In addition to all this abundance of material 


the following will be found: 4 spooky drills, 3 songs, 
5 plays, 4 last-minute stunts, 2 pantomimes and 2 
scenic readings. 40 cents. 

HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATIONS. By Effa E. Pres- 
ton. A book that is totally different. Every feature 
is new and original with the author. There are spooky 
games fov old and young. Any one planning to give a 
Hallowe’e Social, Party or Entertainment should have 
this book as a guide: Among the excellent features in 
| this book are the following: The Ghost’s Reunion, a 

costumed pantomime; The Haunted House, a play for 
Upper Grades and High Schools; Madam Turnabout, a humorous play for 
small children; The Feirsome Forest, a play for the entire school ; Cornelius 
the Crafty, a burlesqued pantomime: The Goblin Drill; Recitations ; Songs; 
Fortunes; Stunts, etc. 40 cents. 
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Hallowe’en Songs | 
_ONE, TWO, THREE, WHO ARE WE? (Guptill-Weaver.) A mystery song. Complete direc- | 
tions for the mysterious motions. The little girls are disguised so that the audience believes them 


to be boys. They jest with the audience through three verses of the song and finally disclose 
their identity. 35 cents, 

WE ARE CREEPY LITTLE’SCARECROWS. (Guptill-Weaver.) A spook song. The boys are 
dressed in pillow cases and sheets. Complete directions for drill to accompany same. The words 
are clever and the music catchy. Will delight any audience. 35 cents. 


Illustrated Catal. 



























































Scotch Italian Arabian Chinese 


True-to-Type Costumes 
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For Masquerades, Pageants, 
Parties and Plays 


We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively, We have used the most suitable cotton 
fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, yoiles, cretonne, challis, bunting, star cloth and 
stripe cloth. Colors have been chesen with great care, Practically all costumes are adjustable at the 
waist and in length. 

We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most attractive inexpensive out- 
fits on the market. 

We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so filled, costumes cannot be returned, We do 


not rent costumes. 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES 
Sizes—Age 8, 19, 12. Postpaid. Order by age. 





Little Bo Peep........82.50 Red Riding Hood.... 2.00 Indian Boy.. ' - 1.75 Colonial Girl.......... 2.50 
aio 2.00 Brownie ................ 2.25 dian Girl 1.75 Scotch Lassie & 
Pierrot “ ...-. 2.00 Wooden Soldier...... 2.25 Mother Goose 2.50 Fairy (any color) 
Pierrette a 2.00 Little Boy Blue...... 2.00 Dutch Girl } A i: ee 
Dutch LBoy...... 2.00 Colonial Boy............ 2.50 


WOMEN’S COSTUMES 

Sizes—34, 38, 42, Postpaid. Order by chest measure, 
Colonial Dame........83.00 Columbia eee >) le 2.00 Japanese . 2.75 
Dutch Woman...... 5 Scotch Lassie...... 2.75 Gypsy : 
Trish Tass‘e.......... Witch ..... -... 2.20 Puritan ; 50 Clown . . 8.00 
Spanishe Girl ........ Pierrette 3.00 Turkish Girl... 

MEN’S COSTUMES 
Sizes—36, 40, 44. Vostpaid. Order by chest measure, 









Clown 3.00 Shiek ............ 3.00 Chinaman .. . 3.00 
Jester . - 3.00 Dutchman . eeeeee 2.09 Spaniard om 2a 
Pierrot . 2.50 Colonial .. pucesesee Gi BURIED a wane Gee 


UNCLE SAM COSTUMES 
Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces. Coat, trousers, vest and hat, The trousers are made of red and white 
stripe cloth, The coat of blue star cloth, Adult size, 40. Price $4.50 each, Postpaid, Boy's size, 14 
years, Price, $3.60 each, Postpaid. 
SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 
Three-Piece Suit. Long red coat, cap and good quality mask. The coat is banded with white, Two 
sizes, 40 and 44, State size wanted, Price, $3.75 each. Postpaid. 
Five-Piece Suit. A three-quarter length red belted coat, trousers, cap, oilcloth leggings and best quality 
mask, The coat is banded with white to suggest fur. Two sizes, 40 and 44. State size wanted, 
$5.00 each. Postpaid. 


of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies on . quest. Address 


“apes P AINE P UBLISHING COMP ANY, " ourth Streets Dayton, Ohio 





Main and 










































Get the classroom ready for 


HALLOWPE’EN 


HALLOWE'EN is a great day in the 
children’s calendar. Help them to 
enjoy it by sharing it with them. Deco- 
rate the school room; the children will 
love to help. Make appropriate favors, 
costumes and novelties; little fingers will 
be usefully busy with this fascinating 
work, 
All the suggestions and ideas you need 
are contained in 


THE BOGIE BOOK 


of which the 14th annual edition, new 
throughout, has just been published. Its 
36 pages are packed with Hallowe’en 
suggestions, for decorating, for making 
costumes and posters; and it also gives 
new and fascinating games to play and 
thrilling ghost stories to tell. The intruc- 
tions it contains are all complete and 
easily followed, and the book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. The Bogie Book will 
make your Hallowe’en a happy occasion. 

Stationers, department stores and 
druggists carry Dennison’s school sup- 
plies and Hallowe’en goods and the 
Bogie Book, or it will be sent you (with 
the complete and useful school catalog) 
upon receipt of this coupon and Io cents. 
(15 cents in Canada.) 


DENNISON’S, Dept. L-7. 
Framingham, Mass, 


I enclose 10 cents. (15 cents in Can- 
ada.) Please send me The Bogie Book, 
and a free copy of the School Catalog. 
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COMMUNITY 
PREPARED DR AM A 


Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


A practical guide for directors of amateur 
dramatics working with community groups. 


Price $2.00 
THE CENTURY CO., 343 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 


Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of Other Ancientand ModernClassics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 


Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. CITY 








Hows Chalk Talk 


Easy to Learn 


94 pages crowded with new 
and clear ideas, 52 full page 
drawings show you how to 
draw faces, cartoons, trick 

ictures, up-side-down and 

lot ~=pictures, landscapes, 
ete. Full of fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lec- 
turers and class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 


T.$.Denison & Co., Dept. 93 623S.WabashAve.,Chicago 
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Children’s Book Week 


The date of Children’s Book Week 
this year is November 7th to 13th. 
This was originated in 1919 by the 
American Library Association, the 
American Booksellers Association, and 
the Boy Scouts of America, and grow- 
ing in importance each year it has be- 
come a project in which entire com- 
munities join. Last year, it is stated 
that 5,000 cities observed it. It is a 
movement in which schools can and 
should have a prominent part. Con- 
siderable publicity material is furnished 
by the Book Publishers Association, 25 
West 33d St., New York City. In- 
cluded in this are two posters: one, 
“After all, there is nothing like a 
good book,” which is repeated from last 
year; and another, a photograph poster, 
“TLet’s Read Together.” “Book Week 
Projects” is a leaflet for teachers. 
All of these are furnished free. 


Mexican Children Against 
Bull-Fights 


School children of Mexico have 
initiated a campaign against bull- 
fights in that country, according to a 
statement sent from Mexico City 
through a Spanish printed paper. It 
says: “The movement began in a 
rural school near the City of Mexico 
by means of a petition signed by 
thousands of boys and girls and sent 
to the Minister of Education, demand- 
ing that, since Mexico has reached a 
higher degree of culture and enlighten- 
ment, the barbarity of the bull-fight, 
which is an affront to civilization, be 
abolished. The petition requests the 
Secretary of Education to obtain the 
assistance of other high government 
officials to put an end to bull-fights or 
at least to prevent the slaughter of the 
horses used in them. 


Physical Education in Ohio 


Reports from 202 high schools in 
places of more than 2,000 inhabitants 
in Ohio indicate that physical educa- 
tion is required of all students in 60 
per cent of the schools, according to a 
study by Samuel H. Cobb, reported in 
Educational Research Bulletin. Ath- 
letic fields are possessed by 69 per cent, 
and a playfield by 24 per cent of the 
schools. A teacher of physical educa- 
tion is employed in 52 per cent of the 
schools, and 93 per cent have school 
coaches. Only 40 per cent of the 
student body participate in intramural 
athletics. Physical and medical ex- 
aminations are required of all pupils 
in 25 per cent of the cities, and in 53 
per cent it is required of athletes only. 
A commissioner of athletics for high 
schools has been appointed recently in 
Ohio, and state law requires physical 
training 100 minutes a week. Sixty- 
five per cent of the schools reporting 
give an average of two periods a week 
to physical education. 


William Allen White, president of 
the National Illiteracy Crusade, offers 
an autographed copy of his book 
“Woodrow Wilson” to the teacher in 
each state who will teach the greatest 
number of illiterates to read and write 
during this year. Those who wish to 
enter the contest should apply for en- 
trance blanks to the National Illiteracy 
Crusade, American Red Cross Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


High School, Bookkeeping, $t°"th#"4. 


: nie Typewrit- 
ing, Normal, Civil Service, Business Efficiency, Law, and 
over 100 other courses thoroughly taught by mail. Posi- 
tions guaranteed to graduates. Typewriters rented or 
sold at only $3.00 per month. Bulletin free. Send for it 
today. Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO, 


SHORT STORIES, Novels, Articles, 


marketed for subscribers. No reading fee. Details 
on request. The Plotweaver, Dept.C, Hollywood, Calif. 











LODGES, CHURCHES, Etc. 


These books are a great help 
Amateur Minstrel Guide (150 Pages) $1.50 
Burnt Cork 50* Phunny Puns Vol. I- each 
Darkey Dialect Discourses 50¢ Stump Speeches 
Vols. 1-2-3, 50f each 25 Rip Roaring Parodies 50% 


BOS 2.2° FREE 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Best Helps 


For Progressive Teachers Everywhere 
SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Four New Teachers’ Books Day by Day in the Primary Schools 

—— Practical Projects, Plays and By Alice M._ Bridgham. 

SS — soe, ne hecgge ~ A — ’ -. god 

y Gail Calmerton, Cloth, 192 , _— manuals or plan books, 

DRAETE pages, 50 illustrations 20 in three large volumes, 
PLAYS ond GAMES 


October 1926 


566 large pages, 
x9% _ inches, 

200 __ illustrations, 
Cloth binding, the com- 
pages, _ $4.00 
illustrations. Paper binding, 

80 plete set. 


Simplex Class 
" izing Teach- Record 


ing in Intermediate and Gram- ” A o a 
mar Grades. By Alhambra G. | | rer ae 
— Cloth, 218 pages 1.20 colors. $0.35 
Primary Games to Teach Pho- 
netics, By Eliza A, Sample. 
Cloth, 96 pages. Illustrated .80 











‘ GAIL CALMERTON 
fed 


in three 
Cloth 





Provides space for a com- 
plete record of work be- 
ing done today, work 
planned for tomorrow, and 
work already accom- 
plished, Every teacher 


Other Popular Teachers’ Books 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. 
Smith 0.85 
Smith.... 1.00 


Harris & 
85 





Two Hundred Games That Teach. 
Number Games for Primary Grades. should keep « daily plan 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the ag - peg ol oe 
First Four Grades, eming 85) vill help most to make 
Language Games for All Grades. Deming..... .80| your teaching easy. Each 
(Or complete with cards for pupils’ use $1.20) double page maieaes en en: 
Methods and Material for Composition in Interme- tire week’s record 84 
diate and Grammar Grades, Deming 4.20 pages aaa 8; x11 
Morning Exercises for All the Year. inches, Heavy paper 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper A : . 

. 8 sides, cloth back....$0.60 


Silent Reading Cards for Lower Grade Seat Work 


Set No. 501. Matching Colors. Price 30 cents. 
Set No. 502. Matching Pictures to Sentences. 
Price 40 cents. 
Set No. 503. Answering 
cents. 
Set No. 504. Following Printed Directions. Price 
30 cents. 
Set No. 505. Illustrated Stories with Questions. 
(very easy). Price 40 cents. 
32 le -| Set No. 506. Illustrated Stories with Questions. 
| coe dsalainda tor (increasing in difficulty). Price 40 cents. 
pit nished, For grades} Set No. 607. Illustrated Stories with Questions. 
-Cardy Compan 1-3. Put up in (somewhat harder). Price 40 cents. 
cwicaso wa it heavy attractive} Set No. 508. Illustrated Stories with Questions. 
envelopes. (still more difficult). Price 40 cents. 


NEW 1927 CATALOG MAILED FREE! REQUEST A COPY! 
CHICAGO 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 


PLAN B 


ize 











Sindelar. 
-60 























By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Eight se- 
ries of cards in- 
tended to test the 
child’s understand- 
ing and his prog- 
ress in reading. 
Large type, with il- 
lustrations in two 
colors, and all nec- 


Questions. Price 25 
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Zn fx a ARNG Courtesy of Leslie’s BX 
V7e ~ BT Wek, Se snr ao Paw: 
$1140 TO $3300 YEA 
MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 


MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—RURAL CARRIERS 7 


4 guane 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS ,.° 


These positions are not hard for teachers to get b of their & i hater 
4 “tes 4 ; ! 
education and training. Country residents and city residents Ca Ma Th ae _ 
stand equal chance. Experience is usually unnecessary, and o Railway Postal Clerk ($190 
4 oO 





7 Franklin Institute 


Dept. B242, 
4 Rochester, N. Y. 


to me, entirely free of 
(1) a full description 


“*How to geta 





U. 8. Government Jobs 





2700) 




















) 
political influence is not needed. Get ready during school vacation. Go Post Office Clerk... ($1700-$2300) 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS gS” AS i aoe :* ‘eee 52100) 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it - Clerk at Washington, D. C. ($1140- #360) 
today—now, at once. 
00 IT NO —This investment of two cents 7 oo EE ee hy ee ere ; wawe 
I for a postage stamp may 
result in your getting a big paid for life ee Se see ub awl ‘ 


United States Government Job. Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 
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Here's a Free Lesson 
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the firs spa e 1s always f. The note 
t Cc 
n 
know the notes that come in the four spaces 18 to 
y 
remember that the spell face 
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in Music 


See how easily you can learn to play your ‘favorite instrument 


HERE! Isn’t that a simple lesson? 

Now you know that the note in the third 
space is always c—can’t be anything else. 
You know that the note on the top line is f. 
You’ve learned something about music al- 
ready! , 

It’s really quite simple the way the U. S. 
School of Music teaches it. You can learn 
to play any instrument you like in a few 
months—directly from the notes—and at the 
cost of only a few cents a lesson! 

Imagine it—learning to play the piano, or 
violin, or banjo, or any instrument—quickly, 
easily and without a teacher! Half a million 
people have learned to play this way. It’s 
fun! 


You Play From Notes 
The famous U. S. School of 


will make you to be able to play some musi- 
cal instrument—how much more you will en- 
joy going to parties. Start right now, and 
see what a short time it will be before you 
are actually playing, astounding your friends 
—winning new popularity! 


No Talent Needed 


People who didn’t know one note from 
another a few months ago are today good 
players—through the remarkable U. S&S. 
School of Music method. 


“I am making excellent progress on the 
’cello”, writes George C. Lauer of Belfast, 
Maine. 


“I can play almost any kind of music I 
wish”, says Turner B. Blake of Harrisburg, 
Ill. “My friends are astonished. I now play 

at church and Sunday School.” 





Music course is based on sound, 
fundamental musical principles, 


What 


“I can already play simple 
pieces”, writes Ethel Harnish- 


highly simplified. No “trick” Instrument feger of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
or stunt method. You learn to For You? Even if you don’t know any- 
play from notes, just as the best 7 om , thing whatever about music, 
musicians do. You learn to |orean Pl you can soon be playing your 
pick up any piece of music, [Violin = Hawaiian Gitar | favorite instrument! The U. S. 
read it, and understand it! And Ukulele Harmony and : School of Music course pre- 
so pleasantly—so easily. Flute Sight! cae sents everything in a concise, 
You study in your own home, ie ae: lll graphic way—so clear and sim- 
practice as much or as little as Saxophone ple a child could understand it. 


you like. Almost before you 
realize it you are playing tunes 
and melodies instead of dull 
scales. Think how popular it 





Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Banjo (5-String, Plectrum 
and Tenor) 


No time wasted on theories— 
You get all the musical 
facts. You get the real mean- 
ing of musical notation, 








time, automatic finger control, harmony. 


You simply can’t go wrong. First you are 
told what to do, then a picture shows you 
how to do it—then you do it yourself and 
hear it. No private teacher could make it 
any clearer. Many students get ahead twice, 
and even three times, as fast as they would 
the ordinary routine way. 


Send NOW for Free Book 


“Music Lessons in Your Own Home” is an 
interesting little book that is yours free for 
the asking. Your copy is waiting—the cou- 
pon will bring it at once. 


With this free book we will send you de- 
tails of the unique special offer now being 
made—and we will include a Demonstration 
Lesson that will fascinate you. 


Act NOW if you want to play a musical 
instrument! We supply instruments when 
needed, cash or credit. U. §S. School of 
Music, 610 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


| U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, demon- 
stration lesson, and particulars of your special offer, I am 
interested in the following course: 
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Postpaid - 
Teachers Postpaid 


(3) By Doz. = 
(4) By the Hundred 


(7) Design Portfolio 





Hand Books 
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Sample Pages from 


Neilson Drawing Books 


Adopted in Many States, 
Hundreds of Counties and 
Thousands of Cities and Towns 


Books of a Course—WNot a Collection. Books that meet 
all demands in Color, Drawing, Design, Poster Work, 
Nature Drawing, Special Days, Type Forms, etc. 

(1) Any Drawing Book and seetien hetiatiend Hand Book 


(2) All Eight Drawing Books ond Eight Hand Books for 


(5) Scenery Portfolio No. 1 - = z 
(6) Scenery Portfolio No. 2 - - - 


(8) Special Day Portfolio 
(9) All Portfolios and Complete set ot Drawing Books and 


Address, NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 


es - 75c 


= - 3 $4.20 
= Postpaid each 30c 
Postpaid each 28c 
each 35c 
each 35c 
each 35c 
each 35c 


Postpaid $5.00 














The Most Effective Method 


of bringing the subject vividly before the 
children is 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 





Above: Model B 
At Left: Model JCRM 


ISUAL Instruction is most effective when a 

Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICON is used. There 
is a BALOPTICON for every projection need,—slides, 
opaque objects and strip film. There are Combined 
BALOPTICONS for use with slides and opaque ob- 
jects. “There are Film Projectors and Film Attachments 
for use with standard BALOPTICONS. There are 
BALOPTICONS for use under “Daylight”? conditions. 
In fact there is a purpose for every BALOPTICON and 
a need in every school room for a BALOPTICON. 

Send for our literature on the various types of pro- 


jection. The information contained therein comes from 
the largest manufacturer of projectors in the world. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
640 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








. BAUSCH & . & LOMB [B OPTICAL CO., 640 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me without cost your literature describing the different types 
of projection apparatus as advertised in the October issue of Normal Intructor- 
Primary Plans. 
Name 
ates cols cosiba beeches acnecheee eee: ERE eee eee 
Address 























New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 


schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YSUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (A2¢s%",OVice) 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 








Dr. Boynton on Educational 
Opportunity 


In an address at the dedication of 
the Mynderse Academy building in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., recently, Superin- 
tendent F. D. Boynton of the Ithaca 
schools said in part: 

“No other nation cherishes so un- 
wavering a faith in education as do 
we Americans. No other nation has 
shown itself so willing to pour its 
money and its energy into all sorts of 
educational experiments. We believe 
profoundly that the strength of the 
nation is measured, not by armies and 
navies and fortifications, but by schools 
—schools for all the children of all the 
people, adapted not to one type of men- 
tality, but varied enough to meet the 
needs of all, yet constituting a single 
system, open to all worthy aspirants 
from the kindergarten through college. 

“If America means anything, it 
means that the individual shall have 
secured to him his inalienable right to 
development, through education, of 
whatever talent he may have been en- 
dowed with, regardless of the quality 
or the quantity of the endowment. 
There can be no other meaning to edu- 
cation in a democracy. Any kind of an 
aristocracy, even an intellectual aris- 
tocracy, meaning by that the selection 
for high education of one certain type 
of mental ability, is snobbish and un- 
American. 

“The increased cost of schools may 
be chiefly laid to the change in the con- 
ception of the people as regards the 
aim and purpose of the schools. Re- 
sponsibilities formerly carried by the 
home and by business have been trans- 
ferred to the schools. And these new 
duties and responsibilities have called 
for a new type of school building and 
equipment, for more and better oe 
teachers at larger salaries. It is fu- 
tile to look for a reduction in school ex- 
penditures, under such conditions. 

“A recently published statement says 
that out of each $1 of income, the 
American spends one and_ one-half 
cents for education, four and one-half 
cents for government, eight and one- 
half cents on protection against crime 
and on prisons, invests eleven cents, 
spends on living twenty-four and 
one-half cents, on luxuries twenty-two 
cents, miscellaneous thirteen and one- 
half cents, religion three-fourths of 
one cent, and wastes fourteen cents. 
Out of the fourteen cents wasted in 
each dollar, there is plenty yet left for 
education, without disturbing any of 
the other expenditures.” 


Retreat may be success,— 
Delay, best speed, half loss, 
at times, whole gain. 
Browning. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 














20 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 20 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY &UC 
Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below ‘ 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’? which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette pe Rose of Summer 


America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 

Virginny 
Comin’ Thro? the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Neily Gray 
seed the Hall 

hine Eyes 


Dix [T 

Drink to Me Only With 

Farmer, The 

Ene pl The 

First No he 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Gaily the — 

Go Down, Mos 

God_ Be With "You Till 
We Meet Again 

God Bless Our Native 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
eeeiwition Song 
Gymnastic —, A 
Hail to the Chief 
ties The Herald Angels 
[Tara’s Halls 
nom erat “ae Shiro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
ag Sweet. Home 
How Can I Leave Thee 
ll D'Ye Do 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul We 


Jingle Bells 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas 

Joy to the World 

Juanita 

Kathleen Mavourneen 

Keep od Home Fires 
Burnin 

Keller’s Easecican Ilymn 

Killarney 


Lead, Kindly’ Light 
ea in ly ig 
Lightly Rov 
Little Bo-. “Peep 
zittle Man, A 
Loch Lomond 
.ong Trail, The 
pe og The 

Old Sweet Song 
cather’s Cradle ae 
[acDonald’s Fa 
farch of Men of “Wastech 
farseillaise Hymn 
lerrily, Merrily_ (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
tummy ‘Song, he 
My Bonnie a 
ty Faith Looks Up to 
ly Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
oO Little Town of Beth- 


lehe 
Oo Me! ™O my (A Toast) 
Old Black J 
Old Folks = Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian — Sol- 





ay 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin _Redbreast 
Rocked _in the Cradle of 
the Deep 
Scotiand’ s Burning 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Lev: 
Spanish a The [The 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Sweet and Low Liot 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The 
[Three Kings of 


You Maggie 

While. Shepherds ow atched 
Their oO 

Work, for the Night is 
Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 


need for your school. 


You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 





(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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March’s Hallowe’en Page 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 


























Crepe Paper Borders. 


Dennison’s Crepe Paper Borders make effective decorations wher i 
3 e the wider crepe can 
not be successfully used. For blackboard borders, table decorations, streamers, and vari- 
ous other uses they can not be surpassed. We list both horizontal and vertical designs. 
In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long, except where otherwise given. Ten difter- 
ent designs as listed, printed on orange crepe in black and other colors, Order by num- 
ber, Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


% 


No. H20. Witch, Goose and Cat. See illustration. SR EREE RTE 
No. H21. Witches and Cauldron. See illustration. i TT | 
m3 H7. Black Cats and Pumpkin Spooks (horizontal). See illus- iit Pra. i 
@ 3 LL = 

No. . Witches with Magic Kettle (horizontal). 

No. 3. Flying, Witches on Broomsticks (vertical). 

No. H6&. Jack-o’-lanterns (vertical). Also splendid for cut outs, 
_ No. 6. W itches, Cats and Bats with spider web background (ver- 
tical) See illustration. 

No. H8. Bats and Pumpkins (vertical). 2% in, x 15 ft. 
ou he Ore. . Pishting Cats and Weird Jack-o’-lanterns (horizontal). 
oO” o a 


i 15 ft. 
No. H1. Autumn Landscape. Sce illustration. 


Hallowe’en Crepe Papers. 


_ DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Eight different designs, in folds 20 
inches wide and 10 feet long. Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per 
dozen folds, postpaid. 
Witches. : 
Black Cats. 
Jack-o’-lanterns. 
Owls, 








Hallowe’en Panorama. 
Stone Wall. 
Black and Orange Checks (2-inch squares). 
Black and Orange Stripes (1% -inch stripes). 
PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and 
10 feet long. Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. 63. Dark Amber. No. 13. Gray. 





No. 64. Light Orange. No. 71. Light Brown. 
No. 65. Dark Orange. No. 72. Dark Brown. 
No. 12. Black. 


Hallowe’en Festooning. 


FOLDING TISSUE FESTOONING. Most effective for 
Hallowe’en decorating. Made of tissue paper in_honey- 
comb style. Two different numbers in Orange and Black if 
Combination. Order by number. No, HF120 

lo. 5S. Pretty garlands, 2 inches square and measuring i 
8% feet when opened. Price, 6 cents each, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
oan | Ry ee peatlands, ons 4 aa oval, measuring 12 feet when 
, , $ each; P er dozen, postpaid. 
HALLOWE’EN R i ‘ eNO. HF 





; WE OPE FESTOONING. No. HF120. Japanese Rope Festoonin 
N° H853 made of wood fibre securely bound to form a durable rope-like sarland. Similar to tinsel 
festooning. Desirable for draping and twining. Furnished in Black and Orange, the col- | 
eee about every two yards. Price, 20 cents per roll of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, 


,. ALHAMBRA FESTOONING. The famous moss tissue festooning. 
in rolls of ten yards each. (We do not sell less than one roll.) Price, 35 cents per roll; $3.50 per dozen 


rolls, postpaid. 
Hallowe’en Lanterns and Shades. 


BALL LANTERNS No. B8._ Fancy, folding, paper Jan- 
terns for decorative purposes, Made of orange paper with 
black cat faces painted thereon. See illustration. Size, 8 
inches in diameter. Candles may be inserted or the lanterns 
may be placed over electric bulbs. A very exceptional 
Hallowe’en decoration. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid, 
Sample, 12 cents. 

ADAMANTINE CANDLES. Plain white candles for 
use with the above lanterns. Will burn three hours. 
Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. : 

LIGHT SHADES No. H360. Pretty orange paper shades 
decorated with black cat faces, hoot owls, witches, etc. 
No. H360. Very appropriate for a candle shade or may be fastened 

A o. ° around an electric light bulb. Four different designs, all 
with cut-outs through which the light flickers effectively. An attractive decoration for 
etc. See illustration. Price, 6 cents each; 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Fancy Dress Costumes. 


For Entertainments and Masquerades. To meet a popular demand, 
we offer a line of costumes, made of suitable materials, well-sewed, 
attractive and low-priced. These costumes are complete in every de- 
tail, except shoes and stockings. We list costumes in a variety of 
characters and sizes. The fit is not so important because most of 
these characters do not require well-fitting garments. For children’s 
costumes, order by age. For adults, give chest measurement. 





No. B8, 











CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: Age 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Price, $2.60 each, postpaid. 
No. No. No. 
11. Fairy 20. Indian Boy 29. Boy Scout 
12. Witch 21. Indian Girl 30. Columbia 
13. Elf 22. Dutch Boy 31. Cat 
14. Goblin. 23. Dutch Girl 32. Owl 
15. Brownie 24. Irish Boy 33. Red Riding Hood 
16. Butterfly 25. Irish Girl 34. Little Bo-Peep 
17. Peter Rabbit 26. Clown 35. Little Boy Blue 
18. Teddy Bear 27. Pierrette 36. Wooden Soldier 
19. Frog 28. Pierrot 37. Boy’s Dress Suit 
COSTUMES FOR WOMEN. Sizes: 34 and 38. Price, $3.00 
each, postpaid. 
No. , No. No. 
61. Columbia 56. Mother Goose 61. Japanese 
62. Pierrette 57. Dutch Woman 62. Gypsy 
63. Witch 658. Irish Lassie 63. Turkish Girl 
a §&4. Indian Squaw 69. Scotch Lassie 64. Quaker Maid 
Gyps: 65. Puritan 60. Spanish Girl 65. Chinese Girl : 
COSTUMES FOR MEN. Sizes: 38 and 42. Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. Mexican 
No. No. No. No. ; 
81. Indian Chief 84. Devil 87. Irishman 90. Negro Minstrel 
82. Pierrot 85. Colonial Soldier 88. Turk 91. Mexican 
83. Clown 86. Dutchman 89. Chinaman 92. Jester 


Send for our complete Costume Catalog. It’s free on request. 
9 e 
Hallowe’en Silhouettes and Seals. 

HALLOWE'EN SILHOUETTES No. H106. Jack-o'-lanterns, 
Witches, Cats, Gobolinks, and many other grotesque designs cut out of 
heavy black art paper, average size 3% x 4% inches. Very effective for 
mounting on booklet covers, etc., and especially desirable for table and 
costume decoration. Six assorted designs in an envelope, selections 
varying in different envelopes. See illustration, Price, 6 cents per 
envelope, postpaid. a 

HALLOWE’EN SEALS. Cut-out stickers. Five designs as listed. 
Order by number. No, $110. Cat head (25 seals). No. S210, Hal- 
lowe’en Witch (36 seals). No. $310. Jack-o’-lantern, assorted de- 
signs, (24 seals). No. $410. Black Cat (36 seats). . $510. 
Acorn Faces, assorted designs (20 seals). 
age, postpaid. ‘ 

HALLOWE'EN STARS. Cut-out gummed stars, orange or black, %% 
inch, 100 stars of a color in a box. Price, 10 cents per box, postpaid. 





Price, 10 cents per pack- 





No. $510. 


No. H106, 








We can supply either Orange or Black | 
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Hallowe’en Books of Entertainment. 


THE CHILDREN’S HALLOWE’EN BOOK of Recitations, Songs, Drills, and Ex- 
ercises, written and arranged by Ann Gladys Lloyd. ‘The author has prepared this 
book especially for the children, making it exceptionally pleasing with her original 
and clever way of writing children’s entertainments. The book contains selections 
enough for several complete programs, including all of the above; also two musical 
specialties which are exceedingly clever, and two lovely stories for dramatization, 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

THE COMPLETE HALLOWE’EN BOOK. 





Contains drills, recitations, panto- 


mimes, action and costume songs, exercises, dialogs for children, short plays for boys, 
for girls, and for boys and girls, and ‘‘The Hallowe’en Party,” a longer play for high- 
5 females, and a number of small children. 
invitati decorations, 


Also full direc- 
games, 


school pupils, 4 males, 
tions for entertaining, including the invitation, 
etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Party Invitations. 


No. H125. Cut-out cards like illustration, and al 
other clever designs with owls, etc. Made of orange 
colored art board printed in black. Size, 3% x 
With envelopes. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
Folding, cut-out cards, the cunningest designs imaginable. 
Made of orange colored art board and printed in black. Invitation printed 
within the folded part. Indispensable to the smart hostess. Size, when 
folded, 3 5 x 4% inches. With envelopes, Price, 35 cents per doz., postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Table Decorations. 


CREPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. H120. For the small table, size, 
36x 36 inches. White crepe paper with grotesque witches and spooks 
decoration in colors and orange border. Very pretty. Price, 20 cents 


LARGE CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. H230. Size, 61x 84 inches. 
White crepe cover with border of witches on broomsticks, printed in colors and bronze, 
An effective decoration for a large table. Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. P 

CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Striking Hallowe'en designs, printed on white crepe in 
colors and bronze. So desirable for parties. Designs to match the above table covers 
can_be supplied. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

PARTY CANDLES No. C1. Twisted yellow candles for the table, etc. Will burn 
several hours. Price, 50 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

ACE CARDS No. H525. Cut-out cards with _attractive 
black cats, jack-o’-lanterns, ete. See illustration. Will stand 
alone. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

ANDY or NUT CUPS No. HG635. Dainty little cardboard 
Decorated in appropriate Hallowe'en 
‘ Price, 35 


refreshments, 

















35% inches. 
No. H23 








No. H125, 


each, postpaid. 


No. H525, 


containers for holding small candies or nuts. 
designs. For the hostess who wants something different for her party. 
cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Fortune Telling Cards. 
ROLY-POLY FORTUNES No. H020. 


Crisp brown paper crullers and bright 
red paper apples, cut-out and will stand alone, Clever fortunes are printed on the 
inside. Eight different fortunes in the assortment. Price, 20 cents per doz., postpaid. 

LEVER PROPHECIES No. H135. Fanciful fortunes and subtle sayings con- 
cealed in Hay Wagons, in Nut Shells, behind Closed Doors and beneath the Ghost’s 
White Robes. See illustration, All are cut-out cards, various shapes and sizes and 
are printed in natural colors, A wide selection of fortunes. Very attractive as favors 
and sure to add merriment to any gathering. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Novelties. 


HALLOWE’EN NOVELTIES No. H1060._ Black Cat and Jack-o’-lantern 
Faces, Miniature Witches and many other striking novelties, suitable for table 
decoration and Hallowe'en souvenirs, have hidden containers for small 
candies, Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 

HALLOWE’EN NOVELTIES No. H2120. Hallowe’en Witches, Black Cats, 
Hoot Owls, etc. (irotesque forms dressed by hand in attractive crepe paper 
costumes. Stand about 5 inches high, and have candy or nut containers con- 
cealed beneath their make-ujs. Each makes a very choice favor or souvenir. 








No. H135, 


Price, $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 20 cents. 4 
HALLOWE'EN CANDIES. Special butter-cream candies, pure and whole- 
some. Ideal for filling the above novelties, favors, etc. One pound is sufli- 


size favors, 





cient for one dozen average Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 
Candy Corn. Yellow grains, realistic in size and color. 

Candy Nuts. Look exactly like English walnut meats. 

Hallowe’en Mixture. Little black candy cats and yellow pumpkin faces, as’rt’d. 
JACK-O'-LANTERNS No. H3090. Made of papier mache, The 

eyes, nose and mouth have colored inserts through which the candle 
light flickers effectively. Each has a wire for hanging, or may stand 
alone. Excellent for all Hallowe’en celebrations. Size, 3 inches 
in diameter. See illustration. Price, 90 cents per dozen postpaid. 
Sample, 15 cents. : 

BLACK CAT LANTERNS No. H4090. Made of papier mache, 
similar in size and composition to No. H3090, The candle light il- 
luminating the cat's green eyes makes a very striking and _ effective 
lantern. Price, 90 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. 

COLORED CANDLES No. H5010. Colored Candles, for either 
of the above lanterns. Price, 10 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Party Caps and Masks. 


Many designs and styles for Hallowe'en, made of 
Price, 10 cents 





No. H1060, 
No. H2120, 














No. H3090, 
FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. 


orange and black crepe paper. A most attractive souvenir or favor. 





each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. ; e ; 
HALLOWE’EN HAT: Made of orange colored cardboard attractively printed in 
black. An assortment of designs similar to illustration, Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 


, postpaid. ; 
Pere ANCY CREPE PAPER MASKS. Pumpkin faces, black cat faces, dominoes, owl 
faces and goblin faces. Made of orange, black and brown crepe paper with attractive 
cut-outs. Each with a mask fastener. _An unusual souvenir and sure to cause loads 
of merriment, Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen, assorted, postpaid. 


Masks. 


VARIOUS NATIONALITIES, CARICATURES, ETC., 
such as Negro, Dutch, Irish, English, Jew, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Indian, Gypsy, Swede, Turk, Mexican, Uncle Sam, Co- 
lumbia, Cowboy, Farmer, Dude, Tramp, Devil, Witch, 
Pumpkin, Clown, Pickaninny, Topsy, Mutt, Jeff, Jiggs, Mé 
gie, Punch, Judy, Old Man, Old Woman, Old Maid, 
Man, Young Lady, School Boy, School Girl, Fat Boy, 
Girl, ne Baby. a 35 cents each; $3.50 per dozen 

assorted), postpaid. 7 

, ANIMAL "AND BIRD MASKS, such as Lion, Bear, Wolf, 
Fox, Tiger, Elephant, Leopard, Zebra, Hyena, Deer, Horse, 
Donkey, Cow, Pig, Lamb, Goat, Monkey, Rabbit, Squirrel, 
Dog (black, white or brown), Cat (black, white or gray), 
Rat, Teddy Bear (brown or white), Father, Mother_and ; 
Baby Bear, Alligator, Fish, Frog, Bat, Rooster, Hen, Duck, Goose, 
Turkey, Eagle, Parrot, Crow, Blackbird, Bluebird, Redbird, Robin, 
Canary, Sparrow, and Owl. Price, 35 cents each; $3.50 per dozen 
(assorted), postpaid. 

LULUS AND CURTAIN MASKS 


curtain, black, white or assorted colors, 








Lulus, no 8 cents 


each, 75 cents per dozen. 
Cambric, mith curtain, black, white or assorted colors. 10 cents 
each, $1.00 per dozen. 
Lulu Satin, with curtain, black, white or assorted colors. 25 cents 





each, $2.50 per dozen, 
FREE Upon request we will send with each and every Mask ordered our patent mask 
fastener, free of charge. There is no better way to securely fasten masks. 


Curtain 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS:—All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably 


making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


BQ" See MARCH’S PAGE FOR TEACHERS in the September ‘‘Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.’”’ All offers on that page are still in effect and the PREMIUMS offered apply to this page also. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Use them in 
teaching Perry 
Language, Pictures give 
Literature, in glances 
History, what volumes 
Geography of words fail 
and to convey. 
Picture ; Mp ot a ‘ acai 2 = , 
Study. Pilgrims Going to Church Boughton aoe 1 Washington Crossing the Delaware Cats 
Copyrighted, 1885, by Fishel, Rank Cotiasts: New York. 
Thousands of Teachers the World Over Use 
‘The [Ye rry[-iciures 
in teaching the Story of Columbus and the Story of the Pilgrims 
ONE CENT SIZE TWO CENT SIZE TEN CENT SIZE 
8x32. For 50 or more 54x 8. For 25 or more 10x12. For 50or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 Pilgrim pictures or for 25 Pilgrim and Columbus or for 25 Art Subjects. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors The Perry Pictures Large Pictures for Framing. 
Also called Catalogue Artotypes 
“Dodson’s Nature Pictures” It lists 2250 subjects and contains 1600 22x 28 inches including the margin. 
miniature illustrations. It includes $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. specimen copies of Perry Pictures in one. Send $2.00 for Pilgrims Going to 
Size 7x9. Send 75 cents for set of 25 five sizes, Send 15 cents in coin or Church and Washington Crossing the 
with a very brief description of each. stamps for this Catalogue. Delaware. 
he Perry Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 
High Grade OUR BIG C ATALOG FREE The Junior College 
Teachers’ Application of BOOKS <i; Publishers In the Sierra Educational News 
= a rc s m a > 
Mees | PH O T O S [oavine tose Goer2s000 bosksof all publishers. | | President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stan- 
yA” 25 FOR $1.50 We: ey Oona ee mee Cheng ford University makes an interesting 
Go [Me tGmetnaiteramede = |] Raa: Sorgers ance anette wits P| Comment on this subjects | 
Ss. Size 2x4, Double Weight. eee aa ee oe e are about ready in America to 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 7 Bsi233 te Eng St Chicagee me stop that fetish worship of the nu- 
meral four—four years of high school, 

















words, 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00. 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per th 
Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 





SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Self-filling 
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F in Pen, Pens —_ —e 

cils, Knife, Pen Hold- © S| 

er, Eraser, for selling 

$2 th of Chewing Gum at 6c,apckg. NO EXTRA MONEY, 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 145 Mill Street, Concord Jct., Mass. 





Free to Teachers 






Inattention 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 


pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 








Tlow would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 





bornness, 3ud — Temper, Vork, etc. 
Crying, Practical. Joking, Don’t be without this 
hel gas oN a other pook. It means success 
iabits la lamper ‘ ; . 
schoolroom FI ed | the oe 
The Free Introductory Ohi Pour. SS Work ae” 
Course points the way to  Pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter’ in ability is futile without 
your career, The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon, 
International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on m 
part, please send me at once Prof, 
Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 


Name 





IOI. cinntttatininniceinncccnesesns 


























_ years of college, and so on— which 
as resulted in the artificial division of 
human life along certain social lines 
regardless of education itself. 

The junior college is giving us the 
chance to see that there is a unique op- 
portunity for young people in the _pe- 
riod of their teens to find themselves 
out. This can be done without great 
economic disadvantage and often with- 
out leaving the home community after 
high school graduation has been at- 
tained. 

The student mortality in the early 


college years is not only a devastating | 


one, but has very mortifying and _hu- 
miliating results. When something 
like 60 per cent of those admitted to 
our colleges fail to graduate, the col- 
lective disappointment is prodigious. 
The junior college is a_ trying-out 
place: it permits those who have the 
capacity for further college instruction 
to discover their abilities and interests 
and inspires them to make the effort 
te go ahead to complete their educa- 
tion; it gives those who have neither 


_ the capacity to profit by university in- 
' struction nor the necessary financial 


backing, the chance to round out their 
education by two years of work of col- 
lege grade, given in smaller classes 
with more personal supervision than 


| is possible in the large colleges. 


Moreover, the junior college provides 
particularly for that class of men who 
are mechanically minded and of women 
who are domestically minded the op- 
portunity to improve their abilities, to 
use their bodies in various ways, and 
to obtain at the same time a better 
understanding of their environment 
from work in languages, history, math- 
‘ematics, etc., of a comparatively ele- 
mentary sort. 

The great crowds of students leav- 
ing our high schools can not be ab- 
sorbed by the universities and colleges. 
The junior college can absorb the 
shock of these increasing numbers at 
less expense financially, and at less 
cost to the universities in the develop- 
ment of research and in the improve- 
ment of advanced and professional 
education. 

I am satisfied that the junior college 
is a large part of the answer to the 
question as to what shall be done with 
our youth as we increase in prosperity 
and feel the need of more understand- 
ing and more training for a necessarily 
more complicated life. 
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The Scientific Movement in 
Education 


Public opinion back of school boards 
fixes our educational creed and con- 
trols all educational undertakings. 
Any other control is inconceivable 
while we maintain our present ideals 
of American democracy. 

However, this trend of public opinion 
in matters educational is part and par- 
cel of the tendency of the times to 
shape conduct by legal enactment. 
Whether we like it or not, some school 
boards will sit in judgment on history 
texts and some will bar our modern 
science. 

Familiarity with the science of edu- 
cation and its promotion through re- 
search and investigation are the duty 
and privilege of the teaching profes- 
sion. I wish, however, that I could 
impress upon the American public the 
significance of the art of education and 
their duty and privilege with respect 
to it. The science of education, like 
the science of surgery, is a personal 
and professional possession; but the 
art of education, like the art of sur- 
gery, is what is put at the service of 
the public. 

A fraction of the costs of asylums 
and prisons, of police forces and mili- 
tary establishments, of wastage in 
trade and industry through inefficient 
service, would speedily develop a 
science of education and support ar- 
tists in education from the nursery 
school to the university for the benefit 
of learners from the cradle to the 
grave, the like of which the world has 
never seen but of which this world of 
ours stands in desperate need. 

We need more of science in education 
than we have yet attained. First of 
all we need a better understanding of 
the actual facts pertaining to the 
forces operating outside the schools. 

These facts are disclosed in increas- 
ing profusion through greater use of 
tests and measurements of school pu- 
pils and of school surveys in general. 

The invention of standards for the 
measurement of capacity and achieve- 
ment, standards still crude but capable 
of perfection, has shaken the confidence 
of educators in the doctrine of formal 
discipline, justified the introduction of 
new curricula and questioned the effi- 
ciency of traditional methods of in- 
struction—James E. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A Book a Week 


We think all intelligent people must 
regard Children’s Book Week as good 
Christians regard a specified Week of 


| Prayer—not as a chance to get a year’s 


duty off one’s hands in a week but as 
a sort of model or ideal of what every 
week in the year should be. 

If at just the right moment we pre- 
sent to the child just the right food 
for his curiosity and eagerness—folk- 
lore, fairy tale and fable, song, science, 
adventure, handicrafts and games, 
each when the appropriate faculty is 
unfolding—then we can keep him cu- 
rious and eager all through his child- 
hood. 

If, on the contrary, we provide in- 
sufficient reading matter we starve 
clamorous faculties. If we provide the 
wrong books, the child can’t digest 
them and his appetite for reading 
may quickly be ruined. But if we fol- 
low the now available expert advice 
on the care and feeding of the child’s 
mind we shall find that the average 
youngster is as well able as an adult 
to consume “a book a week,” and we 
shall find that he thrives on the diet. 
—Stuart Sherman in New York Her- 
old-Tribune, “Books.” 


A song book for schools which is en- 
thusiastically endorsed by teachers is 
“101 Best Songs,” a title which has be- 
come familiar to our readers. It is 
compiled and published by The Cable 
Company, Chicago, well-known piano 
manufacturers. The book has attained 
wonderful popularity and has sold in 
great quantity. It is sold at a low price 
and is an ideal collection for school use, 
for community singing and for ‘special 
occasion programs, 
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rtraits ‘Great Americans 


for your School 
Without Cost. 




















Robert E. Lee Bryan 


Y our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may 
B have permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike 

Portraits of Great American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Cir- 
cassian or Polychrome Frames, 13 x 19 inches, complete with glass. 

Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these 
beautiful Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now 
that the opportunity presents itself temporarily of securing them with- 
out cost. 

They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and 
understanding of American history, and instill an appreciation of the 
services of our great leaders in times of national crises. 

No child who becomes familiar with the great leaders and epoch- 
making events of American history will ever be anything but a true 
American citizen, and the teacher who brings such powerful influences 














United States Capitol Lineets Wilson 


as these Patriotic Pictures into his or her schoolroom deserves the thanks 
of the entire community. 


See How Easy It Is! 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds 
of schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Por- 
traits. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we shall send you, postage 
prepaid, one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pu- 
pils will easily and quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances 
for five cents each. Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) 
-_ we shall immediately ship you, charges prepaid, your choice of these 

ortraits. 


One of These—If Your Pupils Wish 





FOOT BALL 
Genuine Cowhide Leather Fitted with Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured 


BASKET BALL 


TEACHERS PLEASED 


Eagle River, Wis., April 8, 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sirs: We received our pictures in 
good shape and they are certainly beyond 


guaranteed to please. 


(216) Lead Pencils, amounting to $10.80. 


our expectations. If we sell pencils againit Any three of these Premiums given for the sale of only 2 gross (288) Lead 


will sure be for the American Novelty Co. Pencils, amounting to $14.40. 


I remain, 


Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn Schoo! Every School Should Have a Flag and foster an affection for and loyalty to 
Old Glory. With each order for the Flag we will send you absolutely free 


VOLLEY BALL 


SPECIAL—See these five extra Premiums shown above—Basket Ball, Foot Ball, 
Volley Ball, Pencil Sharpener and Large Flag. All splendid values and 


Any two of these Premiums given your School for the sale of only 1% gross 


——— 


= 


5 x 8 Feet 





PENCIL SHARPENER 


Large Size 









Cotton 
Bunting, Sewed 
Stripes, Printed Stars 


| 


Send the coupon at once. 





A Necessity in Every School Room. 


Orders outside the United States must 
be accompanied by money order in full. 


American Novelty Co. 


Original Playground Equipment House 


10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your Flag Drills and Patriotic 310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nlion, N. Y., April 24, 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, a. These 4 page leaflets contain a brief history 
Dear Sirs: I received the picture of Lin- of the Flag, Civic Creed, The American Creed, 
coln yesterday. It arrived in finecondition. The Flag Salute and Pledge to the Flag as 
We have enjoyed itvery much. The pupils well as the Code of the Flag and on fourth 
are more than pleased with it. With such page appear the words and Music ofthe Star 
beautiful picturesin a school room! feelthat Spangled Banner. 
they are going to bequite an incentive to 


th ils. We thank e h. 
— ~ —, FOR THE PUPIL 


Clara Hodge and pupils. 


Exercises. 


Selling the largest number of Pencilswe 
will award this Jackie Coogan School 







AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., Oct. '26 | 
310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail.................... gross of Lead Pencils to be gold by 


cccececeel Races | 


my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 





the Premiums you offer. Also it remittance is made within 


AMERICAN FLAG 





Brenham, Tex., Feb. 9. 1925. 

American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: We received the Ball, Picture, 
and Pencil Box today and words will not 
express our thanks and admiration for them. 
We are especially proud of our picture of 
Wilson. Accept our sincerest thanks for 

your generosity. 
Very truly yours, 

Miss Gladys Wist and her pupils. 


Companion Metal Box with hinged 
cover beautifully finished in various 
colors, shown on the right. Contains 4 
finest quality rubber-tipped Pencils, one 
penholder, one pen point and one eraser. 


EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
HAVE ONE 













ing the most pencils. 


60 days we are to receive the Pencil Case for the pupil sell- | 


State Articles Wanted........ 


| P. O. Address.......... 


Bi icticitinnisiabatanininiaicivies 


| ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 


ey 
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INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades—Three Volumes—*yin’ WINTER 


——|New, Complete, Modern] —, 


| Each volume presents a great 
| variety of seasonable teaching 
_ plans and material classified 
under the following headings: 
Biography 
Games 
Geography 
History 
Hygiene 
Literature and Language 
Nature Study 
Picture Study 
Plays and Exercises 
Poems 
Projects 
Seat Work 
Songs 
Three volumes, each 634 x93/ in., 
totaling 672 pages 
Hundreds of Illustrations ; 
Full Cloth Binding in Royal Blue 
Title Stamped in Blue and Buff 




















HE widespread and enthusiastic response ac- 
corded our recent announcement of the publi- 
cation of this new set of Plan Books clearly in- 
dicates that there has been a real need on the part 
of teachers for an up-to-date work of this character. 

During the years that we published the Teachers’ 
Every Day Plan Books over one hundred thousand 
sets were purchased by teachers. The worth of this 
work and the appreciation in which it has been held 
is indicated by the fact that its sales have increased 
rather than diminshed during recent years. 

But in spite of the continued popularity of the 
Every Day Plan Books, we felt that teachers were en- 
titled to something newer, and, if possible, better in 
that line—something with fresher ideas, later meth- 
ods, newer material and more of it, and emphasizing 
the very latest and best in schoolroom plans and work. 

The Instructor Plan Books are the result. 

While this new work is modeled on the same 
general plan which was found so acceptable in the 
Every Day Plan Books, the contents are entirely new 
and there are two hundred more pages than in the 
former set. 

The list of contributors includes many teachers 
and specialists of high standing in the various 
branches of study represented. 

The selection, arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with the 
assistance and co-operation of prominent educators. 

As will be seen, the seasonal plan of arrange- 
ment, with separate volumes for Autumn, Winter 
and Spring, has been continued. This has proved to 
be the most practical arrangement. 

The aim has been to provide not only suggestive 
plans, but also material with which to carry out 
these plans, so that with these books the teacher 
would be amply supplied for the subject in hand. 














Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid $3.60 


Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 | Both $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00 ime — 


Order Now and Pay November 15th 
If More Convenient 
USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 


Sold Only in 
Complete Sets 











The broad scope of the books will be apparent 
from the list of department headings given above 
and the following details regarding a few of the 
departments will give an idea of the wealth of 
material afforded. 

Under the heading of Language and Literature 
there are 57 pages of text giving selections and 
methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 
pages and 46 pictures are 
shown with stories of the 
pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of 
Biography with 33 char- 
acters used in school study. 

Fifty-four pages are 
given to Projects, with a 
variety of subjects, and 89 
games are included in the 
30 pages devoted to that 
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PLANS 


——| The Work of Specialists |—— 


Edited By 
FLORENCE RAE SIGNOR 
of the Editorial Staff of 
Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 


Some of the Contributors: 


Daniel Chase 
Supervisor of Physical Education, New 
York State Dept. of Education. 
Anna Botsford Comstock 
Professor of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
R. L. Countryman 
Head of Mathematics Dept., State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
John T. Lemos 
Drawing Instructor in Stanford Univer- 
sity; Asst. Editor, School Arts Magazine. 
Albert Charles Lisson 
Principal, William Blackstone 
New York City. 
Bertha L. Swope 
Director of Physical 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Margaret Noel 
Instructor, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, . 
Blanche Jennings Thomnson 
Department of English, City Normal 
School, Rochester, N. Y, 
Fred H. Daniels 
Director of Art Instruction, 
Mass, 
Walter Lefferts 
Principal of William B. Hanna Public 
School, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Otho Hanscom 
Primary Supervisor, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Prin., Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Gertrude Stafford Boren 
Principal, Training School, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


AND MANY OTHERS 
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A great variety of seasonable entertainment 
material will be found under the headings of Plays 
and Exercises, Poems and Songs—116 pages in all. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 


Reasonably Priced 


Not the least important feature of these books is the 
price which is very low considering the quantity and 
quality of the material supplied and the excellence of 
the books from a mechanical standpoint. The paper 
and binding materials used are of an exceptionally good 
grade and the workmanship is of the highest order. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


To get the greatest benefit from these books you 
should have them from the very beginning of the school 
year. Our credit offer makes this easily possible. Sim- 
ply fill out and mail the coupon below, and the books 
will be promptly sent to you, but you need not make 
payment until November 15th. Don’t delay—order today. 


r— —Wse This Order Blank—-Pay Later If More Convenient} — 


Date TD2Z:.:.. 





Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


™) I am enclosing payment herewith. 








The subjects covered are practically the same in section. The other sub- 
all three volumes thus carrying these subjects jects named are as fully pry Toy EK dept reg 
through the entire school year. treated. eee eee ee . 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY sane ome me 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. Post Office... 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
Street or R. F. D...... 





(] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15th, 1926. 
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“PRANG” Water Colors and Crayons 
are owned by The American Crayon 
Company - and are made solely 
by us. 
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Be sure to look for the brand name on the box. 
If the word “PRANG” does not appear there, it is 
not the Original and Genuine. 4 


Remember, “‘Prang” Water Colors and “Prang” 
Crayons can be obtained only from us or our 
distributors. 


Ne 
AMERICAN, GRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES 


39HAYES AVENUE 
SANDUSKY OHIO 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to S them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers. lonologues, ik Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, M , Mx usical cal Readings e, Comic Songs. Motion n & Pantomi ime 
Cla! in nmen 0} 

all Holidays, “Minstrel St ‘Shows, -— = 
oods, 
ete: Forallagenandoccanions New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Revues, 
623 Ss. Webeen, Dents &o suitable for high school and 

CHIC: AGO college presentation. 


























Blue Seal Hectographs Produce Better 
Note, 6x9, $1.40, 2 for 
Results at Lower Cost. $2.50; letter, 9x12, $2.50, 
2 for $4.50; cap, 9x15, $3.25, 2 for $5.50; Refill Composition, 
1 Ib. tins 80c; 22 Ib. $1. 60; Ink, allcolors, 3 bottles for $1.00; 
6 for $1.50, "Hecto Carbon 9x18, doz. 75c. Special prices 
on quantities. Blue Seai Gelatine Sheets Used over 
and over, without washing. Easily fastened toa board or 
= with thumb tacks. Same sizes as above; six sheets 
for $1.50, $2.90, $3.75, respectively, Send trial order. 
Postage prepaid on’all orders acco ttance. Mone 


nie 
BackGuarantee. Free: bapesty is Bell aeliy other bby remit that duplicate. 
ARGUS MFG. CO., 2 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


We willsend you pos stpaid any school or college eee Ges receipt 
oft the oo § Oa [40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 





copy) We will open an account with School Boards, 
Schoolsand Teachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your official 
sition. We will soo any new or second-hand school or college 
ooks, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send list for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 








: WATCH FREE 


. Solid White Gold effect. studded with 14 
yy baillisat Dot aig ee diamonds. 
etic sa; crown jewel, 
compact seen ‘mirror cleverly arranged undcr 
dial. Yours, postpaid for selling only 12 bct- 
tles assorted High Grade Perfume at lic 








TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 xeoss now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free bookl 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
Goring agai in. Easy » painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
rite today, aviologing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


D.J.MAHLER, 150-A MahlerPark, Providence,R.I. 








Sheridan Report Cards and Class 
Register and Spelling Blanks. 


Used more extensively ——— * S. than any other 
card. Several styles. 


s fre: 
SHERIDAN SCHOOL SUPPLY. “COMPANY. Greenwood, S.C. 


GIVEN’ PHOTOS 


Only one in a family may accept. Send 
one roll & 20c leveloping and 6 6 fi i rints. Overnight 
ice. Mail ae now. “New b an ra feain Sheet a FREE. 


servi 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. SE. B Bell Aves Roanoke, Va. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Three fourths of the school children 
of North Carolina are in the rural sec- 
tions of the state. 


Of about $13,000,000 expended for 
public eductaion in South Carolina last 
year, nearly $10,000,000 was voted in 
special elections by "the people them- 
selves, 


St. Louis is erecting a handsome 
school building at a cost of $600,000 
in which deaf children will be taught 
exclusively. Very properly, it will be 
called Callaudet School. 


Of more than 5,000 pupils who have 
attended the New York Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
during the 107 years of its existence, 
nearly all have become self-supporting 
and useful citizens. 


Eight Pennsylvania Normal Schools 
—Bloomsburg, Kast Stroudsburg, 
Edinboro, Indiana, Mansfield, Ship- 
pensburg, Slippery Rock and West 
Chester—have been authorized to ex- 
tend certain of their curriculums to 
four years and to confer appropriate 
Bachelor degrees. 


Of the 405 four-year and senior 
high schools in California, 117 have 
adopted some method of follow-up of 
students who for any cause drop out of 
school. At least 13 of the schools have 
inaugurated a system of extension 
courses for students unable to con- 
tinue in school. 


Teachers who become permanently 
disabled after 20 years’ service in 
state secondary schools of Ecuador, or 
who have reached the age of 55, may 
retire with full pay, according to re- 
cent decree of the government. In the 
event of disability before completion 
of 20 years’ school service, a pension 
in proportion to the length of service 
is allowed. 


Library extension service is main- 
tained by 35 universities and colleges 
in the United States in connection with 
their university extension depart- 
ments. This service is free of charge, 
except cost of return postage. It goes 
wherever the mails go, making avail- 
able to thousands of readers informa- 
tion which cannot be obtained from 
local sources. 


There was an attendance of seventy- 
eight hundred and sixty-four at the 
various Normal summer schools in 
Pennsylvania this year. This is a de- 
crease from the previous year, and due 
to the fact that a larger number of 
teachers now hold standard certificates. 
Pennsylvania has aimed at standard 
certification of all teachers by 1927, 
and it is stated that ninety per cent 
of the teaching force at the opening of 
= in September were on this 

asis. 


There are laws against the use of 
the common drinking cup in forty-six 
of the forty-eight states, with local 
regulations against this ’ spreader of 
contagious diseases as part of the san- 
itary code of many cities and towns. 
In spite of this the General Health 
Bureau calls attention to the lack of 
precaution in the use of this common 
cup or the perfect sterilization of 
such when used in public drinking 
places. Attention to M this important 
matter is particularly desirable in the 
schools, and while there has been a 
wonderful change in the precautions 
since the beginning of the agitation in 
relation to this subject in 1910, there 
is still a great deal yet to be done. 
The Public Health Service in a recent 
lecture broadcast from forty-six sta- 
tions strongly emphasized this matter 
and gave a list of a score or more of 
diseases which were easily communica- 
ble through the use of the common or 
unsterilized drinking cup. 


To determine the time actually re- 
quired by high school students for 
preparation of their lessons outside the 
recitation period, a questionnaire was 
sent to students by the commissioner of 
secondary schools of California. Re- 
plies were received from 95,000 stud- 


' ents. Of these, 4.2 per cent frankly 


admitted spending no outside time in 
preparation; 9.6 per cent reported 











The teacher’s 
ready helper 


PRINTING 
«DRUM 





ROLLER 
RM RELEASE 


PAPER GUIDE 


The teacher’s work is creative and administrative; 
her time should not be taken by routine work. 
It is routine work that makes one nerve-weary. 
Preparing quantities of any one thing is routine ; 

that is a job for a machine, not for skilled and 
trained hands of a teacher. 


After the original of a lesson, a picture or a song 
is produced, 


THE ROTARY 


LETTERGRAPH 


will make the copies. It will do that easier, quicker, and 
cheaper (about 25c for a thousand copies) and will release 
the teacher for more important and more interesting 
work. 

The Rotary Lettergraph is mechanically simple—so sim- 
ple that a boy or girl can easily run it. It is the simplest 
rotary duplicating device made. We back it with our 23 
years’ experience and sell it with a guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. 

No muss, no fuss, no mechanical parts to get out of order; 
no repair bills. Reproduces typed or written text, pic- 
tures, diagrams, music,—anything. And costs but 


$35 complete 


Record forms, ruled forms, children’s report cards, and 
numerous other things can be produced at much less than 
printing costs, on the Rotary Lettergraph. 


Investigate this wonderful school aid. No obligation 


whatever. Use the coupon. 


T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc., 18 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
(Established 1903) 


T. D. Heyer Duplicator Co., 
18 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me without obligation, detailed in- 
—" about the Rotary Lettergraph for school 


THIS *" 


Address... 


Town. State 
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The high grade 
moderate price 
model of the 
“APSCO”’ 
LINE 


Have you one of the “APSCO” 
Models in Your Room? 


The favored models in American Schools 
are **The CHICAGO’’—“The GIANT’’— 
“The JUNIOR” — 
“The DANDY” and The ‘“‘WIZARD”’ 





‘‘The DEXTER” — 


Schools in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, 
and in practically all American Cities have 
for years indicated their preference for 
one or more of the “APSCO’’ Sharpeners 


Los Angeles, Minneapolis 


Ask any Stationer or Supply House 
to show you the “APSCO”’ Models 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St. 


Chicago, Illinois 

















You Can Appraise Your Own Ability by 


PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING 


By F. BURKE FITZPATRICK, Professor cf Education, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia. 


onl new book, just published, will enable you to test your own ability 


and efficiency as a teacher. 


It will show you just how your qualifi- 


cations and classroom results compare with modern teaching standards. 
It will help you to improve your work where improvement is needed. 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching has been prepared along strictly peda- 
gogical lines by one who has had long experience in educational work and par- 
ticularly in the training of teachers. It deals clearly and interestingly with 
subjects of the greatest importance to both beginning and experienced teachers. 
The author first explains what constitutes good teaching according to modern 
ideas and then presents in detail definite present-day standards by which 
teachers can evaluate every feature of their work. 








PRESENT: DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 


Fitzpatrick 
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The standards given are amply illustrated by 
concrete examples to make them of the greatest 
value for self-improvement. The lesson plans, 
projects, and problems included have been 
thoroughly tested and their value proved. 

The helpful character of this book is indicated 
by its chapter headings, some of which are: 
Methods of Evaluating Efficiency in Teaching; 
Some Specific Standards for Evaluating the 
Recitation; Pupil Activity versus Teacher Acti- 
vity; Organization of Subject Matter (Project 
and Problem Methods); Effectiveness of Ques- 
tioning; Principles of Lesson Assignment with 
Illustrations; Habits of Study; Maintaining 
Order and_ Discipline; Self-Improvement by 
Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; ete. 

At the end of each chapter are questions to 
test the reader’s grasp of the preceding pages 
and references for further reading. An appen- 
dix gives schedules for class arrangement in 
the smaller elementary schools. 

208 pages, printed on a good grade of paper, 
and bound in full cloth covers. 


Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. 
Price in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
Price in combination with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 





spending from 1 to 15 minutes for a 
single recitation; 31.6 per cent, 16 to 
80 minutes; 44.5 per cent, 31 to 60 
minutes; and 10.1 per cent claimed to 
devote an hour to outside study for 
each recitation. From these replies 
the inference was deduced that an 
average of from 45 to 60 minutes 
would be required for thorough prepa- 


| ration of a high school recitation. 


In the construction of buildings for 
Negro schools in the South with the as- 
sistance of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


| during the year ending June 30, 1926, 


North Carolina stands first with 74. 


| South Carolina is next with 64, and in 








, as funds permit. The checker enthusi-, 


Kentucky the smallest number, 6, were 
erected. Of the 493 buildings aided 
by the fund, 479 were schoolhouses 
and 14 were teachers’ homes. The 
buildings, principally in rural sections, 
ranged from 1-teacher to 14-teacher 
schoolhouses, and in the aggregate ac- 
commodate 60,120 pupils and 1,336 
teachers. The average area of land 
per building is about 3 acres. 


The Playground says that playing 


_ checkers on a huge outdoor checker 
| board, with people rooting on the side 


lines, has become a popular activity in 
Vancouver, B. C. From early morn- 
ing until evening, the checker board is 
in use. The first board was construct- 
ed by the Vancouver Park Commission 
in Stanley Park; a second is being put 
in at the largest children’s playground, 


and it is possible that a board will be | 


installed at each supervised playground 


' asts advocate this game because it 











teaches concentration and develops the 
power of visualizing. On Dominion 
Day this year, tournaments were held 
in Stanley Park. A game played with 
human checkers, twelve boys and 
twelve girls dressed in black and white 
respectively, was a very effective fea- 
ture of the day. 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Associate 
Director of the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, and 
one of the outstanding figures in the 
American public health movement, is 
in England where for two months she 
will study British methods of maintain- 
ing sight-saving classes in the public 
schools for children with seriously de- 
fective vision. She will describe to the 
British authorities the methods used in 
American sight-saving classes and will 
bring back to this country word of any 
advances that have been made in this 
field in Great Britian. “There are at 
present approximately 250 sight-saving 
classes in America,’ Mrs. Hathaway 
says. “There should be at least 5,000. 
We have only recently begun to realize 
that the sight of many of the men and 
women who are blind to-day might have 
been saved if there had been available 
for them in childhood sight-saving 
classes such as the more progressive 
school systems now maintain.” 


Secretary of the Interior Work, with 
the approval of the President, has 
designated the week of April 11 to 
April 16, 1927, as the date for 
the Pan-Pacific Conference on Ed- 
ucation, Rehabilitation, Reclamation 
and Recreation, to be held at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. At its last session, Con- 
gress authorized this conference. In- 
vitations will go to nations bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean or having Terri- 
torial interests in the Pacific, asking 
that delegates be sent to the confer- 
ence. Although the conference is 
planning primarily for the benefit of 
Pacific countries, it is not intended to 
exclude any other nation that desires 
to participate. .The general purposes 
of the conference contemplate a 
mutual discussion of common problems 
relating to schools, reclamation, re- 
habilitation, and recreation. It is 
hoped that the conference will prove 
a medium of better understanding and 
relationship between the United States 
and its neighbors in the Pacific, and 
will strengthen the Territorial admin- 
—— in Hawaii and other Terri- 
ories. 


I resolved that I would permit no 
man to narrow and degrade my soul by 
making me hate him.—Booker T. 
Washington. 
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Schoolroom Ventilation 


The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has given its 
indorsement to window gravity ventila- 
tion. The essentials of this system of 
ventilation are: 

1. A thermometer for each room 
with a danger signal pointed at 68 de- 
grees F, (as the maximum allowed). 

2. Windows open at the bottom. 

8. Deflecting boards placed at bot- 
tom of windows. 

4. Radiators extending beneath the 
full width of the windows and equipped 
with hand control valves. 

5. Exhaust ducts, equipped with 
dampers, located near the ceiling on 
the wall opposite the windows; two 
ducts to the average schoolroom. 


Preparing Teachers of 
Rural Schools 


Courses in rural education are pro- 
vided in more than two-thirds of the 
state normal schools and teachers col- 
leges in the United States, and in a 
number of colleges and universities. 
To assist in meeting the need for train- 
ed teachers in rural schools, normal 
training courses are given in selected 
high schools in some states. These 
courses, however, are apparently tem- 
porary expedients, and according to 
Rural School Circular No. 15 of the 
Interior Department, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, there has been a decrease since 
1922 in the number of schools offering 
this work. In five of the twenty-six 
states where normal courses were 
formerly available they have been dis- 
continued, and in only twenty-one high 
schools or fewer in each of six states 
may such courses be obtained. Stand- 
ards gradually are being raised in 
schools that continue the work, and in 
five states—Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, and Vermont—the course 
is maintained on a high school post- 
graduate basis. 


Promotion Without Percent- 
ages 


Superintendent McAndrew of Chi- 
cago does not believe in an arbitrary 
percentage as a passing mark, and 
has discarded it as the final basis of 
grading and promotion in the schools 
of that city. He says: 

“The theory under a system of grad- 
ing was that pupils should earn pro- 
motion or that the work of the higher 
grade could not be done until that of 
the lower reached 70 or 80, whatever 
70 or 80 means. This has become so 
established as to be accepted without 
question. Investigation has indicated 
that a large proportion of pupils ad- 
vanced when they had not fulfilled the 
grade requirements of the lower grade, 
succeeded when advanced. 

“Especially do high schools need to 
persist in their prevalent view that the 
success of the students, each according 
to his ability, is the main business of 
the teacher in place of the old concep- 
tion ‘survival of the fittest,’ the ‘train- 
ing of leaders’ and ‘maintenance of a 
high grade of scholarship,’ attained 
by killing off the failures. Our ap- 
praisal of the value of principals has 
to be dependent chiefly on the success 
of their pupils.” 

It is stated in this connection that 
in the Chicago schools the promotion 
rate has been increased to 95 per cent. 
Superintendent McAndrew points out 
that this means a financial saving to 
the taxpayer as well as a help to the 
pupil, 


There is nothing in all the world so 
important as children, nothing so in- 
teresting. If ever you wish to go in 
for philanthropy, if ever you wish to 
be of real use in the world, do some- 
thing for children. If ever you yearn 
to be wise, study children. If the great 
army of philanthropists ever exter- 
minate sin and pestilence, ever work 
out our race salvation, it will be be- 
cause a little child has led.—David 
Starr Jordan. 
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Health Education in the School 


By Morris Fishbein 


Editor of The Journal of the American Medical 
Association and of Hygeia: The Health Magazine. 


Hardly a decade has passed since the 
uninspired, dreary textbooks of physi- 
ology for elementary schools of the 
past generation gave way to the mod- 
ern, uplifting, cheerful methods of con- 
structive health education that consti- 
tute one of the greatest advances in 
our times. The earlier textbooks on 
the human body presented weird dia- 
grams of the skeleton, the circulatory 
system and the digestive tract, and 
taught health by emphasis on the hor- 
rors of disease. The modern book is 
likely to picture the human body as a 
beautifully coordinated machine, which 
is capable of keeping itself in good run- 
ning order if given about the same 
amount of routine attention that one 
confers on a good automobile. 

As might be expected, organizations 
of educators have not only kept pace 
with these advances in health educa- 
tional methods, but have, in many in- 
stances, been the leaders. In other 
words, methods of general education 
advanced far beyond health education, 
and it remained for the latter to catch 
up as best it could. The textbooks of 
hygiene which had been slightly modi- 
fied year after year to meet new dis- 
coveries in medicine failed to take into 
account pedagogic advances which make 
learning a pleasure and thereby hold 
the interest of a child who is at best 
not too greatly concerned with his in- 
terior mechanism. Indeed, medicine it- 
self has suffered and continues to suf- 
fer from the notion that a proper 
knowledge of anatomy involves the 
memorizing of the names of a vast 
number of insignificant protuberances 
or bones and nerve filaments without 
immediate emphasis on their useful- 
ness in body economy or their func- 
tions. The newer methods of teaching 
place the emphasis properly on motion, 
activity, or performance. In an en- 
lightened school, the growing girl does 
not memorize tables or charts showing 
that foods are composed of carbohy- 
drates, proteins, fats, vitamines and 
mineral salts; she does not attempt to 
memorize from a textbook the fact that 
spinach, asparagus, cabbage, oatmeal 
and raisins contain iron; but enters a 
department of cooking, in which she 
actually prepares the dishes that are 
rich in iron and studies the place of 
iron in a healthy body. 

When superintendents of schools and 
leaders in education began to look 
about for proper textbook material on 
which to base constructive teaching, 
they found a void which had not been 
properly filled, and which could be 
filled only by a type of co-operation 
somewhat difficult to secure. The ideal 
book of health education would natu- 
rally be one in which a hygienist, or a 
physician, or a health worker supplied 
the essential knowledge, in which a 
trained educator cast that knowledge 
into systematic form, in which a writer 
with a knowledge of the psychology of 
the child elaborated the knowledge in a 
style sufficiently attractive to make the 
material interesting, and in which an 
illustrator exemplified the material by 
means of charts and illustrations, both 
beautiful and instructive. The realiza- 
tion of the need for public knowledge 
of hygiene and health came so prompt- 
ly that even the most rapid application 
of modern methods of book construc- 
tion could hardly keep pace. This was 
more especially true because experi- 
enced workers in this field were not 
available and had to be developed. 
Moreover, the advances in medical sci- 
ence in the past fifty years have been 
greater than in all the previous his- 
tory of man, and the millions of dol- 
lars now spent on research bring to 
light new facts so rapidly that any text- 
book in the medical field is likely to be 
out-of-date to a considerable extent 
within a few years. With a realization 
of these facts, the American Medical 
Association determined to publish its 
own periodical for health education, and 
evolved Hygeia: The Health Magazine. 

The American Medical Association is 
a corporation not for profit, supported 










by the membership fees of the physi- 
cians of the country and by the income 
from The Journal, the official publica- 
tion of medical science in this coun- 
try. Public health education consti- 
tutes one of the many philanthropic 
activities of the organization. It has, 
in fact, been an aphorism for many 
years that medicine is one profession 
which is constantly educating away its 
clientele. 

The periodical Hygeia, in its incep- 
tion, was an experiment. As has been 
said, no method of health education 
had been established as ideal, but it 
was realized that methods were in a 
state of flux and that only a mobile 
unit such as this magazine could adapt 
itself to increasing knowledge of both 
medicine and pedagogics. A study of 
the magazine from its first number to 
the most recent will reveal how greatly 
it has been necessary to modify its 
construction, its contents and even its 
advertising, to meet the needs expressed 
by teachers in the schools and by the 
public directly. From its very incep- 
tion, teachers have taken a special in- 
terest in Hygeia as contributors to its 
pages, as participants in its many con- 
tests for stimulating health interest in 
the school, as general advisors, and to 
a large extent as beneficiaries of its 
question and answer, book review and 
information services. 

Hygeia’s first introduction to the 
public school was an auspicious one. 
About 400 schools took part in its 
health poster contest, and more than 
4,000 posters were submitted by grade 
school and high school children. The 
prizes awarded maintained this inter- 
est and almost constantly, since the 
first contest, the covers of Hygeia have 
been elaborated from the posters sub- 
mitted through the schools. 

When it became apparent that thou- 
sands of teachers were subscribing to 
this publication as an aid to their own 
teaching, and for the benefit of their 
personal health, a contest was devel- 
oped for the best letters on methods of 
using Hygeia in the public school. In 
this contest, almost one hundred teach- 
ers took part, and numerous letters 
were received showing the adaptability 
of the periodical to the changing re- 
quirements that have been mentioned. 
Each year, the October number is 
planned particularly as a school num- 
ber with articles prepared by leaders 
in education and by physicians who 
have studied school needs. Physicians 
have come to realize that many of the 
illnesses of children are a reflection of 
mental conflicts and disciplinary falla- 
cies. Teachers have come to realize 
that the child who fails to progress 
may be backward because of defective 
eyesight or hearing, or because of the 
constant presence of infection in the 
tonsils, the nasal sinuses, or the teeth. 
The influence of the school which stud- 
ies the nutrition of the individual 
child, keeping weight at normal and 
giving instruction concerning the sim- 
ple foods that serve for nutrition rather 
than mere satisfaction of taste, has 
extended from the schoolroom into 
many a home. The flexible character of 
“The Health Magazine” has been de- 
signed to provide the teacher with ma- 
terial for instructing the child and to 
provide the mother in the home with 
information which will enable her to 
carry out satisfactorily the lessons thus 
brought to her. 


That 50 per cent of the principals and 
other supervisors of elementary and 
high schools and normal school facul- 
ties of the District of Columbia be em- 
ployed each year from outside the Dis- 
trict, in order to mitigate the deleter- 
ious effects of taking a large propor- 
tion of grade teachers from the normal 
schools of the District, is recommended 
by a committee of three specialists 
from the Bureau of Education of the 
Interior Department. It was further 
suggested by the committee and ap- 
proved by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tigert, that all 
new appointees to teaching positions 
in normal schools should have received 
the master’s degree and have at least 
30 semester hours of professional work 
in addition to two years of supervised 
teaching experience, 
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Interested Pupils 
Mean Successful Teaching 


DOBSON-EVANS busy work has greatly lessened the task of 
teaching by giving children constructive employment that they 


love. 


yourself how easy your school work will be. 


fully illustrated catalog which describes 





Order some of the articles mentioned below and see for 


Or send for our 


recommended by successful teachers everywhere. 





many excellent devices 
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FREE Pencil Sharpener 


This Chicago pen- 
cil sharpener wiil 
be sent you FRE 
you 


of charge if y 
will merely sell 


cils. 
have our Chica 
Giant Pene 


dozen of our excel- 
lent school pe 
Or you may 


Sharpener for sell- 
ing 8 doz. pencils. 
Write us and we will mail the pencils at 
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Natural History Language 


ANIMALS 
24 cards are in thi 
each showing one 
animal, familiar tc 
ery child, 


side of the card 


The re 


s set, 
wild 
» eV- 
verse 
con- 


tains sentences to be 


filled in. 
language 
40c. 


work, 
Prepaid. 


BIRDS 


Excellent for 


Set 


This set is identical with 





thumb the animal except 
= buries a bird is shown on 
rodent agile card instead. 
bushy furry instructions with 
builds set. Price 40c. 
md paid. 
Toy Money 





~ [Five DOLLARS JS 
as a 


OOS 










that 
each 


Complete 


each 
Pre- 


Both coins and bills are included, the coins rep- 
resenting about $350 and the bills $600. Al- 
ways interes sting to children and unsurpassed for 
number work. Box, 











Tinted Drawing, Construction 
and Mounting Paper 


Thirty beautiful colors, fine grade paper, splendid 
for pencil, crayons or poster making. Send for 
sample book showing all colors. Sizes 6x4, 
9x12 and 12x18, Assorted colors, 50 sheets 38c. 





Rainbow Paper 


Light weight and_non-coated, there are 33 colors 


to select from. 
and design work, 
for samples, Size 


assorted colors 


Exactly right texture for cutting 
In 100 sheet packages. 
9x12 


Send 


50c. 








The Cat and the Monkey 











THIRTY FABLES RETOLD 


Each card contains a picture and a complete story 


about it. 
vides material 


pupils thirty 






As supplementary reading the set pro- 
for thirty 
Thirty different stories in an envelope, 60c, 


days. 














8 
x3 













stimulate quick thinking. 


Price, 


Addition-Multiplication Cards 
These cards are invaluable in teaching and drill- 
ing children in addition and multiplication, They 


5c. 





per box, 20c. 


A good selection of capitals, 
numerals are here in heavy type. 
teach children the formation of words. Price 
Prepaid. 


Deco Word Making Tablets 


small letters and 


Excellent to 





The selection of words 


and 


the 


Sentence Builder 


arrangement of 


capitals have been carefully worked out, 
one of the best aids the teacher can have. 
per box, 15c. 





FOR NUMBERS 
1ST OR 2ND GRADE 


There are twelve sets 
of dominoes in each 
package, containing 
combinations of num- 
suis do 
Sheets 

into 
single dominoes. In 
structive and 
children 


bers whose 
not exceed 10, 
are to be cut 


inter- 
esting to 
Price, per envelope, 
20c. Prepaid. 








National 
Posters 
These are new and 
very interesting. Each 
poster has sixteen his- 
torical episodes, out- 
lined, to color with a 
150 word story print- 
ed at the bottom. The 


sets are Washington, 
Lincoln, Columbus, 





Columbus, Ohio. 


| Please mail at once 


for which I enclose $ 


| as payment. 


BNE wbhisceinindiateiennins 


Btrest or R. F. D.. 








Domino Cards 


This is 
Price, 























































Franklin, Pilgrims, 
é ; Grant, Roosevelt, 
Holiday Designs to Color Price, each, 60c. 
These ten designs cover the principal holidays of Prepaid. 
the school year. May be used as greeting cards 
oy the children, Price, per set of ten, 120. Wt. — 
4 04. | 
DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 
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“. OR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games [25 SorRYEROUND 


This new book by F. Burke Fitz- 


Present-Day Standards 7; fGfinc 








PRESENT: DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 


Fizpatrich 
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patrick, Professor of Education, State 
Teachers College, Virginia, will enable 
you to test your own ability and effi- 
ciency as a teacher. 

The author first explains what con- 
stitutes good teaching according to 
modern ideas. He then presents in de- 
tail definite present-day standards by 
which you can evaluate every feature 
of your work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by concrete ex- 
amples to make them of the greatest 
value for self-improvement, The les- 
son plans, projects, and problems in- 
cluded have been thoroughly tested. 

The titles of some of the chapters 
are: Methods of Evaluating Efficiency 
in Teaching; Standards for Evaluating 

















A new game book prepared primar- 
ily for teachers. Full instructions are 
given’ for playing more than four 
hundred games. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
oceasion. There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate; games for social or com- 
munity gatherings; games for special 
purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may 
need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter 
serves as a guide to the games and 
gives other valuable information. Dia- 
grams and illustrations aid in making 
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The Prize-Winning Plans contained 
in this book were selected from over 
two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans. They cover prac- 
tically every phase of a_ teacher's 
work. There are plans for making all 
of the various school subjects inter- 
esting to the pupils; for keeping the 
younger pupils employed with profit- 
able seat work; for promoting punc- 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline 
problem; for securing a piano, phono- 
graph, library or other needed equip- 
ment for the school; for enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of parents 
and the community, and for doing 











the Recitation; Organization of Subject Matter; Principles of 
Lesson Assignment; Maintaining Order and Discipline; Self- 
Improvement by Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; etc, 

208 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 
ough and complete 
question book published. 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 
ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 





ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and _ Morals, 











School Management, 
Methods of ‘Teaching. 
An introduction to each 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, ete. 446 pares, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 








Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND II 


For several years 
there has been published 
in “Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans” a de- 
partment of “Poems 
Our Readers Have Ask- 
ed For.’ This has been 
wonderfully popular and 
thousands of teachers 
have requested the pub- 
lication of desired poems, 
480 of those most fre- 
quently asked for have 
been published in two 
volumes entitled ‘‘Poems 
Teachers Ask For.” In 
reality, therefore, these 
books are a compilation 
Ly teachers of the poems which they have found 
most desirable for use in their school work. 
214 pages in each book, Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per 
cent discount on 10 or more copies. Either 
volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either volume with The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80, 
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—— The School Year 


Each of the ten chapters of this book covers a 
month of the school year and presents plans for 
teaching the various elementary school subjects, The 
plans for each month are built around one central 
theme suggested by the month. The titles of these 
chapters are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy 
Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sym- 
pathy, Character, Values, 
ment features are included and the many illustra- 
tions present valuable ideas for decoration, construc- 
tion work, blackboard drawiygs, reading lessons, ete. 
256 pages, full cloth covers, 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.50, With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


Some splendid entertain- 


clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game 
is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of 
game; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. 

$20 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


postpaid. 





Teaching Helps 


that Meet Every Classroom Need 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay November 15th 


See Credit Offer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. 






The Pathfinder--the Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review pub- 
lished at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through 
which teachers and pupils can keep informed as to what is 
going on in the world. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully condensed and interestingly presented and there is 
also a vast amount of general information of value and inter- 
est to teachers and pupils. Each issue contains a “Guide to 
Contents” which consists of many helpful questions and com- 
ments on the topics covered in that issue. 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at 
prices quoted. Use the order blank below. 








Other Teaching Helps Described in This Magazine 
The Instructor Picture Studies (Page 92) Story Book Poster Patterns (Page 94) 
The Instructor Plan Books (Page 20) Health Poster Patterns (Page 94) 


Order in combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATH- 
FINDER at Special Reduced Prices—Cash or Credit. Use order blank below. 











The Year’s Entertainments 


A large and choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux, memory gems and other enter- 
tainment material arranged in com- 
plete programs for the various months 
of the school year. No matter what 
other entertainment books you may 
have, you need this, yet with it, little 
else in this line would really be need- 
ed, for it supplies abundant material 
for any occasion. It contains 364 dou- 
ble column pages and is substantially 
€ bound in full cloth. Price $1.50, post- 
Price 60 cents, post- paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


nen am 
USE THIS BLANK hep ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. god] __ 


Instructor P oster P atterns | a or both in combination with such of the helps on this page as may be desired. 






BOOKS I AND II 
Rd aN oe ie 





RAMOS fers. C CRORE RAD GRAS AME tn Tien aS 

Each of these books contains 30 of the large 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ‘which 
have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters. Directions for color- 
ing, ete., accompany each pattern, 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. E 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 





Pay November 15th If More Convenient 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date........................ 1926. 


face ‘cross (X) (0 Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
squares to indi- [_] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


mdi ” [J Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 


_ Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


(] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add'l. [] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
(] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add'l, [_] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add'l. 
{_} Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional (J Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. Il, 80 cts. add'l. 
C] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] Instr. Poster Patterns, Book I, 65 cents add’l. 

additional [} Instr. Poster Patterns, Book Il, 65 cents add’. 
(] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional LJ Story Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’l. 
(_] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional {j Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
(_] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book §, 50 cents additional 
-] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additlone! (J Jointed Toys, Book Il, 60 cents additional 
(] How I Did It, 80 cents additional (J The School Year, 50 cents additional 

(D Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 


which {8 I am enclosing herewith. 


This order totals § (J 1 agree to pay not later than Nov, 15, 1926. 





Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This book contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of 
the various countries. These little citizens are dress- 
ed in their native costumes and directions for copy- 
ing and coloring them are given. In addition, the 
flag of each country represented by the little citizens 
is reproduced in its true colors with an outline flag iN 
to be copied and colored. 
for using this material in various interesting ways. 
This book is 9 x 12 inches in size, and has heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 
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For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add $ 


many other things that make for success in teaching. An in- 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth- 
ods and devices. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


How I Did It 


This book contains 
746 devices for teaching 
which were _ originally 
published in the ‘“Teach- 
er's Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Teachers every- 
where use it as a “‘first- 
aid” for perplexing situ- 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60); Arith- 
metic (39); Language \ 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 
(32); Writing (9); Reading (42); Hygiene 
(26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study 
and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); 
Miscellaneous (47). 320 pages, large type, full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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Practical Selections 


From twenty years of — 
Normal Instructor - Pri- mr F 
mary Plans. This book 
is adapted for use by 


teachers of all grades, |“ Practical 
every branch of study . 
being represented, There elections 
are 175 pages of helps hom tmanty yoors of 
on school management; Normal Instructor 
on teaching history, ard Prumary Plans 


geography, arithmetic, 
spelling, and the other 
standard subjects; on 
arts and crafts; on pic- 
ture study; on domestic 
science and manual 
training; on_ physical 
exercises, and on many ont 
other schoolroom activi- 

ties. 34 full-page illustrations of blackboard 
drawings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for busy work are included, Also 100 pages of 
entertainment material. 320 pages, Full clotin 
covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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Explanations are given 

















Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Miss Bess’ Bruce 
Cleaveland, whose 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so 
familiar to teachers, 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books. 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- 
tion of the com- 
pleted figure. 

Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 
Jointed Animals, Birds, ete., and eight patterns 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains nine patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mother 
Goose Jointed Teys and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. : 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 
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LEARN | CARTOONING 
At Home-its Easy 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU caneasily 
learn cartooning at home—no matter if you’venever 
touched a drawing pencil. Write for interesting 
FREE Book describing our easy simplified method. 
Also details of Special Offer to new students! Send 
postcard today to Washington School of Cartooning, 
Room 4210-D. 1113—15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Shudy 


Conpece in 40 
ects com- 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades, > «The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,’’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ ‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
ubj. “Elementary School Ad- 
man ing credit ministration and Supervi- 
—. a Bach- sion,’’“‘EducationalMeas- 
ir degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 








l 
Become An Artist 
This Easy Way 


S CORES who never dreamed they could 
draw can now easily become artists. 
You, too— without any previous training 


—and no matter how little apparent 
talent you have—can now easily learn 
Illustrating, Designing and Cartooning 
through this amazingly easy method. 

You learn at home yet your work receives the 
personal attention and criticism of successful 
commercial art instructors. Many students 
actually sell enough work during their training 
to pay for it many times over. 

Biz Money in Commercial Art 

Millions of dollars are being spent this year 
on advertising and story illustrations, commer- 
cial designs, and cartoons. And even more will 
be spent next year. Commercial art is a tre- 
mendous field—and a field where very big money 
is gladly paid anyone who can produce good art 
work, Advertisers, magazines, newspapers, 
printing houses, business concerns all need 
trained artists. Competent artists easily earn 
from $50 to far over $300 a week. And now 
you can easily prepare to enter this “world’s 
most fascinating, best paid business.”’ 


Mail Coupon For Free Book 


A nev handsomely illustrated book has just. been 
printed which gives all the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on the scores of wonderful opportunities in Com- 
mercial Art. and shows how this startling method 
easily prepares you to enter this field. It tells about 
our students—their success—what they say—actual 


reproductions of their work—-how they made_ big 
money while studying. This attractive book will be 
sent without cost or obligation. Send for it. Mail 


coupon now. WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART. 
Room 4210-D, 1115—15th St.,. N. W., 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 

Room 4210-D, 1115—15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on_art, “Quick, Easy Way to Become an Art- 
ist,” and details of your special offer. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Monuments of Neglect 


We are building monuments of ne- 
glected forest resources. Most nations 
have such monuments. They are a 
liability and a disgrace. In this coun- 
try we can get along without barren 
areas that should be growing trees, 
eroded hillsides, abandoned farms and 
cities, says the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University. 

LaCanau, a town in Southern France, 
is a striking example of such monu- 
ments. LaCanau was a powerful city 
300 years before Charlemagne. Ships 
of deep draft anchored in its harbor. 
As a result of deforestation soil from 
the hills carried by streams filled the 
harbor and closed it. In 1760 LaCanau 
was a city of minor importance. Later 
the inhabitants abandoned the site on 
account of the encroachments of the 
silt washed down from the highlands. 
When the people had been evicted 
from their homes and business places 
they began to study causes which 
brought this disaster. They found that 
if trees were planted in place of those 
that had been cut down the floods sub- 
sided and carried less silt. When they 
had the situation under control what 
was left of the population moved back 
to the old site but the port was per- 
manently lost. The town has no sea- 
port to-day. LaCanau is of small im- 
portance and does not rank high with 
the cities of France. 
mous as a memorial to destructive 
methods in handling forests. 

In China the population has been 
driven from thousands of square miles 
of once fertile land by deforestation. 
Already we of the United States have 
serious problems of erosion. We have 
90 million uninhabitable acres, a mon- 
ument to our incompetency similar to 
those left in France and China. Those 
countries did not know any better— 
but we do. Future generations will be 
justified in accusing us of deliberate 
intention in plundering their inherit- 
ance unless we put to work the barren 
forest land we have created. 


“A Higher High School” 


In his latest annual report, Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing advocates what he calls a “higher 
high school.” He says: “The fore- 
most need of American secondary ed- 
ucation is the frank establishment at 
the top of each considerable school 
system, of a school or a division that 
shall embody, for those capable of 
profiting by it, the best we know in 
the process of education for this period 
of life. It should copy no other known 
institution, but taking advantage of 


It is chiefly fa- | 








the principles to which other great 
schools have owed their success, it 
should produce under our conditions a 
type of intellectual discipline that will 
be fully worthy to rank with these. 

“The main object of this departure | 
from our customary practice is not to 
satisfy a few bright minds, still less 
to compete with European schools; it | 
is chiefly to set up a scale of values | 
in education that will bring order into | 
our confused ideas as to what clear 
and serious thinking is and can do. 
Although we deplore the second and 
third rate intellectual performance 
that passes all about us for adequate 
education, we have as yet failed to 
create the conditions that will make 
anything else possible.” 


Students in southern accredited high 
schools will not be permitted hereafter 
to practice for more than two hours a 
day in any sport, and pupils whose 
academic standing is less than 85 per 
cent will be debarred from participa- 
tion in interscholastic events, under 
athletic rules recently approved by the 
Southern Association. ‘Participation 
by freshmen in games away from home 
is restricted to one game during any 
term. Membership in the association, 
which carries with it right of partici- 
pation in inter-scholastic events of ac- 
credited schools, is confined to institu- 
tions belonging to a recognized athletic 
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conference.—School Life. 





Children Fascinated 


and thrilled with 


DODSON’S PICTURES 


in Beautiful Natural Colors 


20,000,000 Dodson’s Mumford Pictures were pur- 
chased from us last year by the most modern schools. 
The wild birds are now returning and Dodson’s Wild 
Bird Series is especially interesting to the children. 


fe. is | BIRDS 





IN BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLORS. 
DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
(30 wonderful collection of color reproduction in the world. 
7 x9 separate John Burroughs wrote: “They are astonishingly 

prints) good. I like them so well I have put them on 
the walls of my rustic retreat.” 


Postage Order the birds you are most interested in and 
allow us to add those found in the same territory. 
prepaid 


With each order amounting to 
only $1.00 $1.00 or more will be sent— Free 
“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them” a fascinating book written by 
Joseph H. Dodson, President of the 
1 American Audubon Association. The 
i regular price of this fascinating book 
| is 25c. Public libraries state that it 
contains more real information on this 
subject than any book published. 
Exquisite in color. 


INSECTS What child is not en- 


18 separate 7x9 prints tranced by the velvety, 
downy butterflies and 
55¢c 















moths of bewitching 
color? This is a lovely 
group and very interesting even for grown-ups. 





Feathers and costumes, all in natural colors. 
These are Rhinehart’s celebrated pictures of 


] INDIANS 


— hac 5. . . . 
geen sot gl American Indians, notable chiefs, squaws and 
o/2 72 4 . . . . 
Statens evder children. Let us pick out for you an interest- 
15 subjects] ing series. 
i of All in color. Precious gems and metals 


MINERAL are very interesting to the little folks. 


(729. Series of 24) These beautiful reproductions are almost like 
Each 3 seeing the real articles. 

aC Cc Other series, animals, birds, eggs, 
[Minimum or fruit, shells, plants and flowers. 
der 15 pictures] 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds 
that cannot be secured by descriptions alone. 


_LUMBERIN G 


Let the children know where the 
lumber comes from that builds 
their homes and furniture. With 
these pictures they can visit the log- 
Series of img camps and see the trees felled, 
transported to the saw mill and 
12 for 25c worked into the finished article. 
Brief description under each picture. 


MINING 


Coal, by all odds the most valuable of na- 
ture’s gifts, is pictured in a most interest- 
ing manner. Howit is mined, carried to 
the tipples, sorted, screened and carried 
12 for 25c to the cars. Few know how this most 
necessary fuel is made available. 


COTTON 


(Black and 
White—Size 


nests, fish, 








(Black and 
White--6 x8 
inches) 





COAL 


(Black and 
White—6 x 8 
inches) 


Cotton from the plantation to the fin- 
’ 4 ished products is shown in 16 views, il- 
Gx8 inches) lustrating ginning, carding, spinning, 
16 for 35c weaving, etc. 


SONGS ABOUT BIRDS A book full of most glorious songs 


about the birds we love. The chil- 
20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. 


JOSEPH H. Dopson, INc., PUBLISHER 
920 Harrison Street - - Kankakee, Illinois 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and is the original ‘‘ Bird House Man."" 


dren love them (grown-ups too). 


"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 920 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. | 
I am enclosing $ for. 
| ° Number Pictures | 
| of BIRDS of MINERALS | 
of COAL __... of INSECTS 
| of LUMBERING of INDIANS | 
of COTTON of Songs about BIRDS 
| Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys | 





ee —— ——— a | 


and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. | 


Name. 
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CHURCHILL-GRINDELL SONG BOOKS 





JACK O’LANTERN GOBLINS 
Scene from one of the many programs that can be arranged from these books. 


Six Books in the Series 
(All for Primary and Intermediate Grades.) 


PLEASE NOTE: The books of this series are NOT graded as to 
difficulty, but are numbered in the order in which they were published. 


PRICES 





Book No. 1 
Books No. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


35c per copy 
45c each per copy 





Utility Book 
“Recreation Songs for Junior High Schools” 
(And Intermediate Grades) 


Many teachers welcome this book from the fact that the songs can be 
used in the Intermediate Grades as Unison Songs as well as the Junior 


High School. 


PRICE 50c PER COPY. 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wisconsin. 











new, easy pen! 


OW often have you wanted 

a few special flash cards— 

or some new number combinations 

—or title cards for displays of 

children’s work? You wouldn’t 

bother with uncertain brushes or 

smeary crayons. And so the cards 
were never made. 


But now there is a pen that will 
make them quickly, easily. The 
DrawletPenwas especially designed 
for rapid, bold lettering, no special 
training required. Itwill give you, in 
a jiffy, just the flash cards you want. 

Let us send you free the descrip- 


tive catalog of Drawlet pens, with 
suggestions for their use. Ask, in 





MAKE your own flash cards! 


. you can make clear, 
neat cards with this 


stertiook 


DRAWLET PENS 





your letter, for Catalog N5. If your 
stationer does notcarry Drawletpens 
we will gladly supply you direct. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., Cam- 
den, New Jersey. Canadian Agents: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 




















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, JOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


From what poem are the following lines 


taken: 

“‘Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks 
the corn. 

Why should you fear to meet the thresher of 
the wheat ?”—Oregon. 


These lines are from the poem 
“Death” by Maltbie D. Babcock. 
a did the Haida Indians live?—New 
ork 

These Indians lived on islands off 
the coast of what is now British Colum- 
bia. They were quite well civilized 
with a rather high state of social de- 
velopment. 


How many positions are included in the Civil 
Service of the United States ?—Virginia. 


Approximately four hundred thou- 
sand persons hold civil service posi- 
tions in the United States. The num- 
ber has declined greatly since the 
World War. There were six hundred 
forty-two thousand in 1918. 

What is Pelmanism?—Kentucky, 

Pelmanism is a course of instruction 
in mental efficiency and physical de- 
velopment. The promoters claim it to 
be a course in self-realization. Space 
cannot be taken in this department to 
go into details as it is not the purpose 
of the department to be used directly 
or indirectly for advertising purposes. 

What was the Aroostook War ?—Minnesota. 

During the time of intense feeling 
growing out of the Maine-Canada 
boundary dispute in Van Buren’s ad- 





ministration, there were a number of 
armed clashes by individuals taking 
sides in the controversy. These 
clashes, which threatened the friend- 
ship of the United States and Great 
Britain, were termed the Aroostook 
War from the river which figured in 
the trouble. 


What are the chief works of the sculptor 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens ?—Iowa, 


Among the chief works of Saint- 
Gaudens are the following statues: 
Lincoln, in Lincoln Park, Chicago; 
Farragut, in Madison Square, New 
York; Diana, made for the tower of 
the old Madison Square Garden; Grief, 
in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, 
D. C.; Peter Cooper, in New York 
City; John A. Logan, in Chicago; and 
Colonel Shaw, on Boston Common. 

Has the United States agreed to neutralize 
the Panama Canal ?—Indiana. 

Article XVIII of the treaty with the 
Republic of Panama, dated Feb. 26, 
1904, says, “The canal, when con- 
structed, and the entrances thereto 
shall be neutral in perpetuity.” This 
does not imply, however, that the 
canal should be neutralized to the ex- 








tent that the open sea is neutralized. 
The United States has never agreed to | 
neutralize the canal to such an extent 

that our government would cease to | 
have any jurisdiction over it. | 

What ‘were some of the “Blue Laws’ that | 
were enforced in the New England colonies 7— 
New York, 

Among the laws enforced in the 
New Haven colony, or supposedly en- 
forced, were the following: ‘No one 
shall cross a river on the Sabbath but 
authorized clergymen.” “No one shall 
travel, cook victuals, make beds, 
sweep houses, cut hair, or shave on the 
Sabbath Day.” “No one shall kiss his 
or her children on the Sabbath or 
feasting days.” “No one shall eat 
mince pies, dance, play cards, or play 
any instrument of music except the 
drum, trumpet, or jewsharp.”’ 

Was there any great difficulty in enforcing 
the federal law against the importation of ne- 
groes to be sold as slaves before the Civil War? 
—Wyoming, 

The smuggling of negroes into the 
United States continued to be a seri- 
ous problem until the time of the Civil 
War. In addition to the action of the 
federal government the separate south- 
ern states made an effort to enforce 










the law, but in spite of all official 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give at gy an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
quired,- Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment, Endorsed 
in schools of all states. 





—Agriculture - - 40c —United States Histo 

—Arithmetic - - 286 - + 40% 
—Bookke eping Oc —Music = = - 40c 
—Civil Government 40c _( peshography - 40c 
Geography - > 40¢ —Physiology’- 406 
—Grammar and English —Reading - - 40c 


Compositi - 40c 

SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 33c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each, 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 

We are sure these books will please you—so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
pon u are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
ks and we will gladly refund your money. 

FREE Write for our free catalog containin; 
° Serpe questions and answers an “| 
valuable in your review work. 


@ 
[ by educators and used 
e 
t 








» other materia 


x WARP PUBLISHING CO. 





ce MINDEN,NEBR. 








The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5c for our256-page catalogat once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














(COSTUMES 
cH PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc. for allschool 
lays and o peras. 
Bhokesperian and his- 





torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 

Fritz ee &Co. 


58 W. LOLS Strect 
Chicages lil. 








] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc., in ten minutes, quickly 
d easily. Printing surface 5x7, 
1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
‘ull rections, nk and sponge com- 






0; Drop fill $1. 
satisfaction Guar- 





anteedand ALL MAIL CHARGES sere ait 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam iene, New York 











THE TIP-TOP HALLOWE'EN BOOK 


THE BEST BOOK FOR THE HALLOWE'EN 
FESTIVITIES AT SCHOOL OR HOME, 
Contains Games, Parties, Stunts, Songs, Recitations, 
Drills, Dialogues, Plays, Etc. Among the titles are: 
Cats in Carnival, Katrina’s Party, Fairies’ Hallowe’en 
Ball, Spook Party, Broomstick Battery, Jack O’Lantern 
Brigade, ete. A dandy book. Send for a copy. 

40 cents. Catalogue of entertainments FREE. 
THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept.A, Syracuse, N. Y. 














It’s Easy to Decorate 
When You Use 
Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For the Heavier Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teachers May Get Complete Infor- 

mation on a Line of Playground 

Equipment, That Can Be Obtained 

With a Small Fund, By Writing 
For Catalog No. 20. 











This book shows waves, strides, 
slides, swings, flag poles and var- 
ious combination outfits which can 
be had for a very attractive price. 
The complete line is designed for 
the teacher’s need. Write now for 
Catalog No. 20. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2100 South Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 




















Song and Play for Children 


By Frances Weld Danielson and Grace Wilbur Conant 
Authors of ‘ cao aa Little People’ 
— A Song and Play Book for 
Workers With Beginners 
and Primary Children. 
Distinctive Features: 
Work Songs, Well- 
Known Folk Games, 
and Simple Marches 
Songs on Friendli- 
ness and Service 
Songs of Family Life, 
Songs for Special 
Days, Hymns 
Missionary Songs 
Seasonal Songs, Na- 
ture Songs, Animal 
Songs 
Songs for Beginners, 
Children 
Music to Suggest 
Desirable Moods 
**There is a wealth of material here which can- 
not fail to enrich, children’ s worshi, Ge ae 
vy gad iy 7 aA workers with little folk. or The 
ja bared Reegts $1.25 
— AND FOR SALE BY 


The Pilgrim Press 
14BeaconSt. Boston 19S.LaSalle St.Chicago 


CREATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


A Series of New Books Featuring the Appli- 
cations of the Sub-Conscious Mind. 
By Wm. A. McKeever, A.M., LL.D. 
THE CREATIVE MIND. The wonderful new system of 
self study and self healing. 3800 pages. Superb cover. 
200 questions for self test....essseeeerceeceeecerens + $2.00 
EASY METHOD OF SELF ANALYSIS. Monograph. 
Based on 1000 cases. Explains how to judge character 
Scientifically .-+..+ssseseeeecscccecesccecsseseeseseees $2.00 
MAN AND THE NEW DEMOCRACY. How to know, 
to love and to inspire the common people. A basic text 
for teachers, 250 pages..cccesscsecsssececceeceeecs $1.50 
GETTING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. The new sub- 
conscious way of increasing your income and managing 
your business. Superb cover.....- Coccccececcccccce $ .75 
FORGETTING TOBACCO. The sub-conscious method 
of freeing the mind of the desire for tobacco, No drugs 






















or will power, Monograph...sscecsecsesecececevees $3.00 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS BY Lor al Learn this art. Write 
for instructions. = y aid. Ask 





for terms, Addre 
Wm. A. McKeever, School of Psychology, Topeka, Kansas. 





No. Ni No. N894 No. NB25 
Ok. ie 710 10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.6 i 
ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 
hy espe eared A ( 
the Manufac' 


No. N936 
eng’ 10k. Gold $2.50 
oration oe “I ster Silver $1.45 


eeu STIFFT fon 


i CLASS 
FREE 


Design shown made with ¢ 
any equal amount let- S doz, Sterling silver 40c 
tering, 2 colors enamel, ea; $4.00 doz, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 725 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


POETS CLASS PINS tescatsrion. swocrisione 


RX 4 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
TRG.S. letters;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per — 
) UNION EMBLEM C0.. 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


MANUFACTU RER 
fo badS lolol aN 18 


PINS \3o 
CATALOG 
Silver Plate 25c ea; $2.75 






















| historical characters: 
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action the illegal importation of ne- 
groes continued. It has been esti- 
mated that many thousands were thus 
brought in. American colonization so- 
cieties who were interested in the 
founding of Liberia secured numerous 
colonists from groups of negroes cap- 
tured when an attempt was made to 
smuggle them into this country. There 
are evidences that negroes were 
brought in as late as 1859. It is 


| doubtful if it could be truthfully said 


ihat the law was ever fully enforced, 
but there was less smuggling in later 
years. 

Name the greatest achievement or an out- 
standing achievement of each of the following 
James G, Blaine; Peter 
Schuyler; Alexander Hamilton; Horace Gree- 
ley; DeWitt Clinton.—Colorado, 


Undoubtedly the greatest achieve- 
ment of James G. Blaine was his pro- 


' motion of amicable relationship be- 





tween American republics, resulting 
finally in the establishment of the 
Bureau of American Republics from 
which grew the Pan-American Union. 
An outstanding achievement of Peter 
Schuyler was the making of treaties 
with certain Indian tribes during the 
Revolutionary War, securing their 
neutrality. Alexander Hamilton was 
largely responsible for the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States; 
Horace Greeley founded the New York 
Tribune; DeWitt Clinton promoted the 
building of the Erie Canal. 

Name the political parties that have taken 


part in presidential elections since the Civil 
War.—Indiana, 


Republican, Democratic, Liberal Re- 
publican, Prohibition, Labor Reform, 
American National, Greenback, Green- 
back National, National, Anti- Monop- 
oly, Prohibition Home Protection, 
Equal Rights, United Labor, Ameri- 
can, National Peoples, Peoples, Social- 
ist-Labor, National Democratic, Mi ‘dle- 
of-the-Road Populist, Silver Republi- 
can, Union Reform, United Christian, 
Socialist, Independent, Progressive, 
Farmer-Labor, Single Tax, National 
Independent, Commonwealth Land. 
Several of these parties participated 
in only one national election. One 
name has been used at different times 
without representing the same party. 
The Progressive Party in 1924 was 
not the same party as the Progressive 
of 1912. The Republican, Democratic, 
Progressive, Prohibition, Greenback, 
United Labor, Socialist-Labor, Social- 
ist, National Democratic, Peoples or 
Populist, and Farmer-Labor are the 
only parties that have ever polled 
more than one hundred thousand 
votes. 

What are the principles contained in David 
Starr Jordan’s educational peace plan ?—Ne- 
braska, 

Dr. Jordan proposes that there shall 
be a development of enlightened pub- 
lic opinion and co-operation in effect- 
ing mutual understanding among peo- 
ples, by means of a World Federation 
that shall “make intensive studics of 
certain matters pertinent to world 
amity through the continuous opera- 
tion of appropriate committees on edu- 
cation for peace, these to report at 
statcd meetings of the federation and 
to the various national organizations 
corresponding to and including the 
American National Education Asso- 
ciation.” The committees proposed by 
Dr. Jordan include the following: “A 
general world committee on education 
for peace, to function in connection 





with the several educational groups in | 


the different nations, and a second in- 
ternational committee to co-operate 
with many already established organi- 
zations for peace in all parts of the 
world; a committee to investigate the 
teaching of history the world over, re- 
porting also on textbooks used, their 
virtues and their delinquencies from 
the standpoint of international amity, 
and stressing the need that history 
should be just and true so far as it 
goes; a committee on the teaching of 
patriotism which shall attempt to de- 
fine its true nature, expressing its 
value, its limitations and its perver- 
sions; a committee to consider plans 
of promoting mutual international un- 
derstanding on the part of students; 
a committee to consider the possi- 
bilities of better relations through the 
international use of athletic sports.” 











**You did well 


says Teacher. 
The children will find it invaluable for their home-work, 
and you will constantly refer to it in reading, as I do.’’ 


**Yes. That is a wonderful book,’’ 


to buy it. 


Teachers Recommend This 


Book for Home-Work 


It is always a proud day for the children when teacher visits the home. 
She is sure to get better co-operation from Mother if she cultivates ac- 
quaintance in this way. And Mother, too, is almost as anxious as the chil- 
dren; she wonders whether she will hear commendation or criticism. She 
knows she will get valuable hints on how she can best help with the chil- 
dren’s home-work. Nowadays a popular bond between teachers and par- 
ents is The Lincoln Library. This compact, comprehensive, and useful ref- 
erence volume was introduced to teachers as soon as it was published. They 
immediately learned to make daily use of its carefully-selected and reliable 
material. They use it in the classroom and refer to it constantly at home. 
They find it invaluable in looking up the topics current in the day’s news. 
And so they maintain their prestige as being well informed. 


Teachers—Parents—Pupils 





e e 12 GREAT 
All favor The Lincoln Library | pgrartuents 
In ‘one volume, The Lincoln Library combines the The English Language 
reference material that heretofore has required 12 Literature 
to 20 volumes. This triumph of condensation has G ety, 1 
been accomplished by using small-body, extra-clear meme -aee 


type, printed on a large page of thin, opaque paper. 
Tables have helped: there are more than 300 of thein 


Mathematics 
Economics and Useful 











in this book. This unique volume contains 22,000 Arts 
topics, properly arranged and classified for quick Government and Politics 
reference and study—related subjects together. En re 
There are nearly 900 appropriate illustrations—many Stores 
of them four-color engravings; and, finally, a set of Miscellany 
12,000 test questions assures a lasting recollection 
of the subjects. 

More than sixty noted educators, each selected for Praised by 


his knowledge and ability in some phase of human 
experience, co-operated in preparing this wealth of 


People Who KNOW! 


useful material. The timely selections on history, Wa: Gave secelve’ ‘entiads 
civics, geography, recent world changes, and count- of letters thanking us for pro 
less other subjects, all add greatly to the effective- ducing The Lincoin Library. 
ness of this volume. And throughout, the language Ply have come Bag hn 
employed is so simple and the treatment of all sub- tional, state, and city schools, 
jects so pleasing that even the younger children de- A"; indecd, | equally strong 
l me liking f this book. words of thanks from parents 
velop a genuine King tor 18 00 have also reached us Hlere is 
one letter, * from the 
President of the Par 
ent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of 
Washington: 
“Having had The 
Lincoin Library of 
Essential information 
on my desk but a 
very short time, J 
cannot express any- 
thing but great re- 
gret that I have not 
had this invaluable 
help before, ‘This vol- 
ume holds a_ very Dg 
liberal educatior 
easily and quickly 


obtainable, = 
addition i 


serves as a full 
reference library. Ys 

Mrs, Victor H. Malstrom. J 
The 


Frontier 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY > 


Lafayette Bldg., 


of ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 7 2utato. x: v. 


Twelve 
Volumes in One! 


Gentlemen: Without 
“ost or obligation to me 
Nearly 2,300 pages = : dl ee ae are 
22,000 subjects MAIL COUPON NOW Bg Bo a rola 
ee for free booklet showing Lincoln Library of Essential 
12,000 test questions how subjects are treated, 7, ulormition, the resanialie, one 
COMPLETE INDEX and reference. 
e * 
The Frontier Press Co. / *" 
Department 522 i 
Fs Address....... 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. sie 
City... ORG itccnicitaieenansinns 
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ON advertisement is a curious thing, National Teachers’ Service was planned 
AL isn’t it? As you sit here reading his and written by people thoroughly ac- 





wy advertisement you may find yourself so  quainted with schoolroom needs and 
DS interested as to read every word of it. the problems confronting the teacher 
i so Or you may read only the headline— __in her daily work. It was designed to 
ee S and turn the page. Whatever you do, supply the modern teacher with all the 
Sa the advertiser must feel that his effort material she can possibly need, and thus 
ke ai was worth while. . make her work easier and better. Every- 
. 8) . This publication carefully scrutinizes thing is there .. . lesson plans, outlines, 
every one of its advertising pages. The type studies, problem-projects, models 
} © merit of each product “‘sold” through its for countless other projects, profusely 
PON pages must be proved. In that respect, then, illustrated current material mailed to you 
ee this message is worthy of your perusal. CV¢tY month, graphic Sey 
The purpose of this particular adver- subject, everything presented as the best 
“ tisement is to tell you about Compton's teacher at her best, and with every source 
N ll Ri ial sl of material at her instant command, 
ational Teachers’ Service. So when you ' 

y are asked if you know Compton’s Na- decease iaaila 
A, tional Teachers’ Service, your reply will Now, if you have read this far, per- 
SSE be, “Yes, I have heard about it.” And hapsyou would liketo know moreabout 
&, whether you hear about it now forthe —_ our Teachers’ Service. If so, a card to us 
GO first time or have heard of it before, it will bring the desired information at 
BAS is quite certain that you, once. At any rate—as a 


Dy as a progressive teacher, Note to School Gxecutives matter of interest, won’t 


are going to hear more The teacher who applies to you forapo- you just drop us a card 
oS y i sition, and informs you she has enrolled i 
and more about it as forCompton’s National Teachers’ Service, Saying that you have 
(e ° ct time goes on. merits your courteous consideration. For read our ad? It will help 
, she comes to you equipped with the 
ie In short, Compton’s finest teaching tools obtainable. a lot. 














EE.COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. DEARBORN STREET « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SOMEONE YOU KNOW IS ALREADY USING COMPTON’S NATIONAL TEACHERS’ SERVICE @26) 
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people without children would face a 
hopeless future; a country without trees is 
almost as helpless; forests which are so used 
that they cannot renew themselves will soon 
vanish, and with them all their benefits. 
(hen you help to preserve our forests 
or plant new ones you are acting the 
part of good citizens. —Gheodore Roosevelt 
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the phrase “Training for Citizenship.” Every teacher, 
too, desires to do her very best in developing the highest 
type of citizenship among the children with whom she 
works. Such development she would have as joyous and voluntary 
as possible and yet with a feeling on the part of the children that 
they have been of material aid. If directed properly, children will 
not only help plan their own development, but will take real re- 
sponsibility in carrying out plans. 
In speaking of specific projects, only those will be mentioned 
which have produced good results in some elementary school. 


Be: teacher in the land has heard over and over again 


WHILE student organization does not count for everything, 
it may become the radiating point for fine civic and social 
development. A student council composed of pupil representa- 
tives from each of the grades may well constitute the general 
student organization. Members of the council should be elected 
by their respective grades. Council meetings should be held at 
stated times, say one each week, with the principal of the school 
present for aid and direction. Any matter may be taken up and 
discussed which concerns the welfare of the school. It is ob- 
vious that such matters as conduct in halls, on the playgrounds, 
in rooms outside of regular school hours, and the improper use 
of school property will need to be considered at times, but prob- 
ably much more time will be taken up in considering assembly 
programs, the publishing of the school paper, and other con- 
structive efforts of the school. Some of the outstanding values 
derived from the council meetings are as follows: Teaching 
civic duties; developing a sense of responsibility, respect for the 
rights of others and for property, cooperation, self-control. 

Complementary to the general organization should be an or- 
ganization within each room. Committees in each class should 
be appointed by the teacher or elected by the children for the 
general purposes of housekeeping and social duties within the 
room. Some of these duties are: Meeting visitors, answering 
the telephone, passing materials, keeping blackboards and floors 
neat and clean, caring for growing plants, keeping cabinets in 
order and taking the daily order for milk. It is not difficult to 
see that some of the important values here are found in develop- 
ing a sense of responsibility, teaching cooperation and loyalty, 
promoting a feeling of one’s social duty toward the group and, 
in particular, transforming the school group into a small com- 
munity. 


A NOTHER way of stimulating civic and social development is 
through the use of an organization at the lunch hour. A 
committee may be appointed each week to put the lunch room 
in order, supply napkins and arrange the chairs. A host or 
hostess, appointed for each table from among the children, really 
has charge at the table, although a teacher should always be 
present for advice and counsel. It is well for all the children to 
come to the lunch room at the same time on the call of the com- 
mittee. The opening of the lunch period can be made attractive 
by recitation in unison of a favorite poem. By means of the 
lunch period, good manners may be taught through actual ex- 
perience and practice; habits of neatness and cleanliness may be 
encouraged, respect for the rights of others shown, and social 
cooperation may be made evident. 

Publishing a school paper has great value in furthering social 
development among children. Each child in every room should 
be encouraged to contribute stories, news items, compositions, 
original rhymes. There should be a staff to get the material to- 
gether and have it typed ready for the mimeograph or printer. 
The school paper project gives another excellent opportunity for 
social experience, cooperation, and motivation of English, writ- 


ing and spelling. 
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* is taken for granted that every elementary school will have 
regular assembly programs. The children of each room should 
be held responsible for giving an entertaining program of edu- 
cational nature for the whole school at fairly regular intervals. 
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Social Development in Elementary Schools 


By EUGENE FAIR 


President, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 


This program may be specially prepared or be the result of 
regular class work. Certain groups have been known to ask per- 
mission to use an assembly period. A good example of this was 
noted last year when a group of boys from the fifth and sixth 
grades worked out a puppet play and the stage for it, and asked 
permission to present the play at the assembly period. They did 
their preparation outside of the regular school hours. The giv- 
ing of assembly programs by the children unquestionably moti- 
vates the regular school work, develops a sense of social respon- 
sibility and tends to make the school group a social unit. Other 
projects which stimulate civic and social development have been 
worked out with success in connection with Mother’s Day, Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving festivals, library and book week obser- 
vance, safety programs, and health plays and programs. 


LL the projects mentioned above may be of small avail, how- 

ever, if the teachers do not see their proper place in the field 
of public education in general. As Horn has well said (The 
American Elementary School, page 10): “The field of public 
education is a functioning institution which presents great prob- 
lems whose solution can never be ultimate and final. There are 
three main factors involved: the child, the community, and the 
school institution, each of which is, in the nature of things, not 
fixed, but subject to change. While finalities and fixed laws in 
this field, as in other social sciences, are neither possible nor 
desirable, this does not preclude the methods and procedure of 
science.” Futhermore, “Education cannot mean the same thing 
in different communities or in the same community at different 
times—expertness in education means ability to participate in 
the solution of unsolved problems rather than knowledge of laws 
and procedure.” 

In other words, the elementary teacher needs to know and put 
in practice the best educational philosophy of the elementary 
school in order to get the most out of the projects mentioned. 
The teacher should be thoroughly conscious of the general ‘char- 
acteristics of the elementary school as organized in most parts 
of the United States. This means a school which establishes the 
first contact with children, so far as formal education goes; it 
igs a non-specialized school with a single curriculum; it is an 
eight-year school; it is a non-homogeneous school, some pupils 
being preadolescent and some adolescent; it confines itself gen- 
erally to one language. It is assumed that this school will fur- 
nish the only formal education which many children will re- 
ceive, 

If the teacher knows the best educational philosophy of the ele- 
mentary school to-day, she will constantly bear in mind that 
there is no theoretical ground for the child’s doing elementary 
school work for eight years. Eight years is longer than neces- 
sary. To take this amount of time is to militate against public 
welfare. Furthermore, the age of fourteen is a poor time for 
the child to make the transfer from the elementary to the sec- 
ondary school, or, when finality is assumed on the part of the 
elementary school, to stop the child’s formal education. Much 
overlapping with the secondary school would be eliminated, too, 
if the elementary school would consider itself a preparatory phase 
of school education, consuming time only for the completion of 
certain necessary tasks. To follow such a course would conform 
with well-known psychological developments. 


f bpery view is upheld by the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education appointed by the National Education 
Association: “We, therefore, recommend a reorganization of 
the school system, whereby the first six years shall be devoted 
to elementary education designed to meet the needs of pupils 
of approximately six to twelve years of age. Within this six- 
year period, the work may well be left non-specialized and non- 
differentiated so far as concerns the curriculum. The object of 
the school may well be to give the child a command of funda- 
mental processes as well as so much of the other objectives of 
education named by the Commission as are applicable to this age 
(Continued on page 91) 
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The Teacher’s Place in a Visual Instruction Program 


By F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Division of Educational Reference, Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana 


HE instructional materials which are com- 

monly spoken of as “visual aids” are 

made up of so many different types and 

kinds that it is well-nigh impossible and 
certainly impracticable for the individual teacher 
to attempt to supply herself with a stock suffi- 
cient for her own needs. Consequently, school 
systems have attempted to solve the problem by 
placing in a central location a collection of mate- 
rials to be used by all teachers. The task of 
cataloguing, storing, and distributing the collec- 
tion is then delegated to a staff of individuals, 
and the organization is labeled a bureau or de- 
partment of visual education. 

When one studies the manner in which these 
departments organize materials for classroom 
use, he finds diversity of practice and different 
conceptions of function. For example, certain 
departments prepare completely organized visual 
lessons for the use of the teacher, others furnish 
the material but place the entire responsibility 
for organizing the lesson upon the teacher, and 
another group attempts to use a combination of 
both points of view. 

The product of the first of these three prac- 
tices may be characterized as “canned education,” 
and the movement for visual education has not 
derived much of value therefrom because pro- 
gressive teachers have found little stimulation in 
teaching lessons of another’s making. For ex- 
ample, in many departments lantern slides are 
organized in sets, after the fashion of stereop- 
ticon lectures, and are sent to teachers accompan- 
ied by printed or typewritten lectures. When 
it is time to begin the visual lesson, the lid of the 
slide container is opened and the slides are placed 
in the stereopticon one by one in accordance with 
directions, while the teacher reads the lecture to 
the class. In like fashion, many of the so-called 
educational moving pictures have been built on 
the supposition that they are teaching units in 
themselves and that the instructional job is com- 
plete when they have been shown to the class. 

There are a number of reasons for the develop- 
ment of “canned” visual instruction. Many ad- 


ministrators, teachers, and others interested in 





Photo by J. C. Allen, West LaFayette, Indiana 


Mr. “Jack Rabbit” from the West 


re \ prize pose for the teacher of nature study. This picture may be used for specific study 


or for giving a more general sort of visual experience, 








visual instruction have fallen into the error of 
believing that a set of pictures, a moving picture 
film, or an exhibit will of itself do the teaching, 
and that the concrete, visual presentation is never 
hazy and open to misinterpretation as is fre- 
quently the case in verbal presentation. Another 
explanation lies in the fact that many teachers 
feel that they do not have the time to prepare a 
visual lesson and therefore prefer to have the 
material placed in their hands ready for use. An 
additional reason may be that many teachers and 
administrators of visual 
instruction do not thor- 
oughly understand either 
the function of the vis- 
ual method in the learn- 
ing process or the tech- 
nique of using the meth- 
od in an effective man- 
ner in the classroom. A 
final explanation is to be 
found in the fact that 
departments have found 
the package, set, or “col- 
lection” a convenient 
form in which to organ- 
ize materials for distri- 
bution. 

If departments of vis- 
ual education would rec- 
ognize the suppressing 
effect which comes from 
preparing visual lessons 
in packages, would use 
the package idea only 
for convenience in the 
distribution of materi- 
als, and would place up- 
on the teacher the final 
responsibility for organ- 
izing the lesson, consid- 
erable progress would be 
made in the attempt to rid visual instruction of 
the pitfalls of formalism. The problem is not so 
much one of packages, but rather one of the use 
that is made of the contents of the package after 
it has been delivered. 

A few departments 
are attempting to avoid 
the dangers of formal- 
ism by organizing their 
entire collection of vis- 
ual materials so that the 
teacher will be obliged to 
make the selection of 
items for the lesson from 
a catalogue in accord- 
ance with her own par- 
ticular needs. Others 
avoid some of the danger 
by sending with the 
packages printed mate- 
rials which cannot be 
read parrot-like in lieu 
of a lecture. 

One of the major re- 
sults of placing the re- 
sponsibility for the or- 
ganization of the lesson 
upon the shoulders of 


Geography. 


the teacher is an in- 
creased interest in the 
_visual method. Teach- 


ers report that some of 
the most stimulating ex- 
periences which they 
have ever had as teach- 
ers came during the 





act of organizing a visual lesson. They have not 
only found inspiration in making a chart, a dia- 
gram, an exhibit, or some other visualization of 
the ideas which they are attempting to teach, but 
they also declare that the process appears to clar- 
ify their own thinking and to vitalize their 
presentation. 

Teachers find also that the selection and organ- 
ization of materials for use in the classroom de- 
pends upon the type of lesson to be taught and the 
aim of the lesson. Their experience seems to in- 





Heading Wheat at the Rate of Thirty Acres a Day 


This is the type of picture which may be used effectively for analytical study in teaching 


What does this picture tell as to the general location of this scene, the climate 
and rainfall in this particular region, and the productivity of the soil? 


dicate that there are three types of use to which 
visual aids may be put in teaching. One is that 
of furnishing supporting assimilative experi- 
ences, vicarious in nature, for building the under- 
standing of a unit of thought. Another is that 
of providing a specific informative experience 
which is used as support for understanding but 
which differs from the former type in that it is 
more direct and not scattered. <A third is that of 
using the material for analytical study. Prac- 
tice shows that the selection of materials for 
analytical study requires more skill than for any 
other type of use. Within the limitations of the 
writer’s experience, the persons who have made 
the greatest contribution to this particular field 
are A. W. Abrams of the New York State De- 
partment of Education and Edith Parker of the 
University of Chicago. It appears that the 
teacher who makes a success of the visual meth- 
od is one who has analyzed the needs of her class 
and has utilized the materials of presentation 
which best fit those needs. 

In conclusion, it may be said that a rational 
program of visual instruction in any school sys- 
tem places the responsibility for classroom suc- 
cess on each individual teacher. Her task is 
that of wisely selecting and intelligently using 
the materials and tools with which she is going 
to build an effective presentation. The task of 
the central department is to provide the mate- 
rials from which selections may be made. The 
teacher and the department should work in close 
co-operation in order that the search for new 
materials may be correctly guided and the de- 
velopment of the program may be toward a 
common objective. 
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Our Forests 
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By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


gent conservation is one of the greatest 

needs of our national life; we may even say 

that it is a patriotic duty of our schools to 
give to the youth of our country such knowledge 
and such appreciation of national resources as 
will make of them conserving citizens, now and 
hereafter. 


Preiser teachers realize that intelli- 


Aims— 

To discover reasons for the activity of our gov- 
ernment in setting aside, developing, and protect- 
ing forest areas. 

To determine how girls and boys can aid our 
government in its work of forest conservation. 


Many girls and boys grow into adult citizen- 
ship without more than a passing thought as to 
the extent and importance of our forests. Few 
children or adults have any real idea of the ne- 
cessity of the work of forest conservation. A 
study of a forest map will at once surprise and 
interest the pupils. The discussion called forth 
will enable teachers to put before their classes 
some facts of such an arresting nature that vari- 
ous problems basic to the project readily present 
themselves. 

What is a national forest? How did our gov- 
ernment get possession of these forests? Why 
does our government reserve them in these par- 
ticular tracts, when in the main its policy is to 
turn over the public lands to such individuals as 
may need or want them? 

The American nation has about 300,000 square 
miles of forests. That is an area just a little 
less than that of the great states of Washington, 
Oregon, and California combined. Not all of 
these national forests are in the west; some are 
now being established in the eastern part of our 
country, notably in the Appalachian region, as, 
for instance, the magnificent Pisgah. The diffi- 
culty here is that the land is under private own- 
ership and must be purchased from the individ- 
uals or corporations that own it. Through the 
co-operation of state governments with the na- 
tional government the work is progressing in this 
section. Thirty-three states have reserved tracts 
of their own for the planting and conserving of 
forests. About one-fourth of all the wooded 
lands of our country are in these state and na- 
tional forests. 

Under the division of our government known 
as the Department of the Interior is a branch 
called the United States Forestry Service. In 
this branch there are men who are specially 
trained in forestry. We shall learn more about 
their work later. 

Our Forestry Service tells us that in the days 
of the aborigines forests covered almost one-half 





© Keystone View Co. 
Students of the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., Engaged in the 
Work of Reforestation 


Principal, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


of what is now the United States. In these for- 
ests were a greater quantity and a greater vari- 
ety of timber standing than could be found in 
any equal area of the whole world. The supply 
seemed inexhaustible. No one envisioned a time 
when it would behoove the nation to conserve its 
forests. 


Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. How the Public Lands of the United States 
Are Obtained. 

2. How Grants of Public Lands Are Made to 
Citizens or to Corporations. 

3. Uses of Public Lands (agriculture, mining, 
health or other resorts, development of water- 
power projects, etc.). 

4, The Matter of Grazing Permits. 

5. Our National Parks and Monuments. 


Suggested activities— 

1. Make a map of the United States showing 
all of our National Forests. 

2. Write a letter to the Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., for a copy of the pam- 
phlet Glimpses of Our National Parks. 


Problem I 


Where were these original forests? What 
kinds of trees were found in them? Determine 
the forest situation at the present time. 


We may think of our forest lands as being in 
two great natural divisions—the Eastern Forest 
Area, and the Western Forest Area. Between 
these lie the miles and miles of practically tree- 
less plains of the Middle West. Let us study each 
of these areas in detail. 

1. The Eastern Forest Area.—Consider the 
great extent of this division, from the Atlantic 
westward to the Mississippi, with the exception 
of the prairies. Note the finger-like forests that 
follow along the river courses into the dry 
plains westward from the Mississippi. 

a) Northern Division—From Minnesota 
eastward, including the Great Lakes region, 
stretching downward so as to include a por- 
tion of the Appalachian region, and upward 
through Maine. In the Great Lakes region 
and Maine conifers (spruce, hemlock, and 
especially white pine) predominate. Hard- 
woods (mostly maple, beech, and birch) are 
also found in the Northern Division. It 
would take six states the size of Ohio to 
cover the area of these northern woods. 
Throughout they have been noted for their 
density, for the great amount of merchant- 
able lumber furnished, and for their beauty, 
especially in the fall, when their rich and 
varied coloring becomes a riot of delight. 
White pine gives the most valuable timber 
of these woods, but 70 per cent of it has al- 
ready been cut. For what is it used? Ac- 
count for the vast demands made upon these 
forests. Consider the result. Until about 
1905 this division furnished the greatest 
part of our lumber supply. 

b) Central Division—Between the south- 
ern and northern pine forests and stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic Ocean to the plains 
west of the Mississippi River. This is the 
hardwood belt. Here oaks, sycamores, hick- 
ories, ashes, and chestnuts flourish. Note 
the absence of conifers. Within the last 
decade a blight killed widespread areas of 
chestnut trees. For what are these hard- 
woods used? About 80 per cent of this 
timber has already been cut. Account for 
the fact that this division has suffered more 
from deforestation than any other. When 


this land was cleared for settlement, and 
for agriculture, acres and acres of trees 
were cut and burned just to get rid of them. 
c) Southern Division—Extends from New 
Jersey to Texas, along the coastal plain. 
This belt has both conifers and hardwoods. 
The predominating conifers are: bald cy- 
press, white cedar, and long-leaf yellow pine, 
the last named being the most valuable. 
The predominating hardwoods are: hick- 
ories, gums of various kinds, and oaks. It 
is interesting to note that the conifers of 
this division are quite distinct from those 
of the northern division, and the hardwoods 
quite distinct from those of the central di- 
vision. Here the forests are less dense than 
in the other divisions, for many sections 
throughout this division have been burned 
at one time or another. More than 50 per 
cent of its most valuable tree, the yellow 
pine, has been used. List the things that 
come under the head of naval stores, for 
which this division is our chief source of 
supply. Savannah, Georgia, markets more 
of these naval stores than any other city of 
the world. 

2. The Western Forest Area.—This area lacks 
hardwood forests of importance, but its conifers 
are of many kinds and noted for their enormous 
proportions and stately beauty. Compare the 
more or less scattered forest areas of the west 
with the solid stretches of wooded country east 
of the Mississippi. However, the gigantic size 
of many of the trees in this area, with their con- 
sequent great lumber yield, together with the ex- 
cellence of their lumber, make these forests about 
equal in value to the hardwood forests of the 
central division. 

a) Rocky Mountain Division.— Made up 
mostly of conifers, with western pine pre- 
dominating. It still has 75 per cent of its 
original timber wealth standing. 

b) Pacific Coast DivisionMade up mostly 
of soft woods. The coastal region is the 
most heavily wooded portion. Sequoias, 
redwoods, spruce, and pines abound, with 
Douglas or Oregon fir predominating. 
About 75 per cent of its timber wealth is 
still standing. However, since 1905 Wash- 
ington has been the chief lumber-producing 
state of our country, and great inroads are 
being made on the forests of this region. 
Account for the fact that the forests of this 
entire division and those of the Rocky 
Mountain Division have furnished so small 
a part of the timber supply of our country 
in the past. 
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In Order to Insure Our Future Supply of 
Wood Pulp, Bamboo Is ‘Being Experimented 
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Wasteful Lumbering 


To summarize: The portions of our country 
suited to the growth of forests in the days of the 
aborigines are, in the main, still suited thereto; 
therefore, our forests and forest belts are also 
the same as to location and kinds of trees to be 
found in each belt. It is in quantity that the 
great differences are to be noted. 

The last one hundred years has reduced our 
forest wealth to one-half of what it was, and at 
the present rate another hundred years would 
exhaust this wealth; even in thirty or forty 
years, at the present rate of consumption, our 
real timber will have been used. 


Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. Why the Prairies Are Almost Treeless. 

2. Conditions Which Determine the Growth of 
Forests. (Study a rainfall map of the United 
States in this connection.) 

3. Portions of Our Country Other Than Prair- 
ies Which Are Almost Treeless. Why Prairies 
Are Sparsely Forested. 

4, Trees Worthy of Individual, Detailed Study 
(the California redwoods, the Oregon or Douglas 
fir, etc.). 

5. Trees That Are Valuable for Their Sap; 
for Their Bark; for Their Nuts; for Their Pulp; 
and as Material for Veneers. 

6. The Forest Tree Supply of the United 
States as Compared with the Forests of Other 
Leading Nations of the World. 


Suggested activities— 

1. List all the different kinds of trees found in 
each of the forest divisions. Learn as many spe- 
cies of each tree as you can. There are 300 spe- 
cies of oak; 60 species of maple; 70 species of 
pine; etc. How many of these species do you 
know? 

2. Make a “tree” map of the United States. 

8. Make a collection of forest woods of the 
United States. Classify according to division in 
which grown. Compare as to bark, grain, and 
other noticeable characteristics. 


Problem II 


It has been said that “next to the earth itself, 
forcsts are man’s most useful servants.” Why? 
How? 


1. Forests preserve the moisture of the earth. 
They spread a covering of humus over the earth 
about them, and thus lessen the run-off and de- 
lay the percolating of the rain that falls on them. 
Meanwhile, their foliage shuts out the sun and 
decreases evaporation. They thus become great 
natural reservoirs. 

2. Forests tend to moderate winds. They also 
serve as windbreaks. In the prairie states for- 
ests have been planted to good advantage to 
serve as windbreaks. 

3. Forests, because of the phases just consid- 
ered, have a marked effect upon climate. The 
Government Weather Observer of Tacoma, 
Washington, reports a steady decline in rain- 
fall. From 1895 to 1900 the average annual 
rainfall was 45.99 inches; from 1920 to 1925 it 
was 33.96 inches. The cutting of the dense for- 
ests of this region is assigned as the cause. In 
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what other ways might the effects of deforesta- 
tion affect climate? 

4. Forests protect the land on steep slopes 
from destruction by soil erosion. Lands that are 
too steep or too rocky for agriculture should be 
carefully forested, as far as other conditions per- 
mit. Each year only such trees as are in their 
prime for lumber should be cut. 

5. Forests prevent floods and protect the head- 
waters of streams. The roots of trees tend to 
tangle themselves in the soil, soak up the heavy 
rains and the melting snows, and hold these wa- 
ters for a more equitable adjustment and distri- 
bution. 

6. Forests serve as preserves for wild animals. 

7. Forests furnish wood and wood products. 
These have played such an important part in the 
progress of civilization in our country that we 
shall want to consider this a problem in itself. 
Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. The Needs of Redistricting the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Parks and the Surrounding For- 
ests. (This work is intended as a “dedication of 
the natural commercial and scenic resources of 
the localities to the uses nature intended” and is 
under consideration by officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The first consideration is 
for “the headwaters of the Colorado River, in- 
cluding the Pacific slope of the Never Summer 
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More of These Signboards Are Needed 


Mountains,” ete. Find this region on your 
forest map.) 

2. Forests as a Scenic Asset. 

3. “The Stock Men and the National Forests.” 
(This is the title of an article by W. B. Greeley, 
Chief of United States Forest Service, in The 
Saturday Evening Post, November 14, 1925. 


Give a report of this article.) 


Suggested activities— 

1. Dramatize a meeting of the Save-the-Red- 
wood League, founded by Franklin K. Lane, John 
C. Merriam, William Kent, and others. 

2. Make a collection of pictures showing head- 
waters of streams; showing lands eroded as a 
result of deforestation. 


Problem III 


A consideration of the valye of trees, as wood 
and wood products, to man. 

1. Lumber.—The United States produces more 
lumber than any other country of the world. Its 
annual lumber production is valued at more than 
one and one-half billion dollars. Can you learn 
from your geography and other reference books 
something as to production by states? You will 
not be surprised now to learn that three-fourths 
of the timber cut each year is soft wood. 
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Adirondack Wood Choppers Working in the 

Red Cedar Groves to Eradicate the Red Cedar 
Rust Which Destroys Apple Trees 


a) Kinds of trees from which lumber is 
made. 

b) How made: logging, milling. 

c) Uses: houses, furniture, some bridges, 
railway ties, ete. 

d) Price to consumer: cost of production, 
cost of transportation, manufacture, ete. 

e) Part played by lumber industry in de- 
velopment of United States.—Furnished 
building material and fuel to early settlers; 
by means of improved tools and machinery 
helped the United States to become a lead- 
ing agricultural nation; aided in the im- 
proving of transportation (land, water, and 
air); helped the United States to develop 
commercially; furnished employment for 
millions of men; led to development of cities 
as lumber markets: Bangor, Norfolk, Sa- 
vannah, New Orleans, Humboldt, Eureka, 
Tacoma, Seattle; as manufacturing centers 
of furniture: Grand Rapids, Chicago, New 
York, High Point; as manufacturing cen- 
ters of agricultural implements: Chicago 
and South Bend; made possible many com- 
forts, labor saving devices, and luxuries, 

2. Firewood.—Next to lumber, this is the 
chief forest product. Estimated by United States 
Forest Service as amounting to $250,000,000 an- 
nually. 

8. Pulp and paper.—New York, Wisconsin, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania lead in 
the making of wood fiber into pulp, and pulp into 
paper of almost all grades. For this purpose 
spruce is the preferred tree, with hemlock, pop- 
lar, and other trees serving to advantage. Con- 
sider the prestige acquired by those states in this 
particular from the following standpoints: stores 
of wood for pulp; ease with which such wood or 
wood pulp may be imported from Canada; abun- 
dance of water power for running paper mills; 
location of great printing and publishing centers. 

4. Naval stores.—Resin and turpentine; why 
are they called naval stores? Uses? How ob- 
tained? The value of these products from the 
pines of the South is estimated at $25,000,000 
annually. 

5. Tannin extracts.—Bark of hemlock and oak 
formerly chief source; being replaced by ex- 
tracts and chemicals from other woods. Because 
of source of supply, most of the tanneries of ear- 
lier times were in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
New York; of late large corporations control tan- 
neries conveniently located with regard to our 
great manufacturing centers, thus replacing the 
smaller ones of an earlier day. 

6. Wood alcohol and chemicals of many kinds. 
—Distilled from waste woods. 

7. Maple sugar.—From sap of sugar maple. 
Vermont and New York lead in production. 





Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. The Life of the Lumberjack. 

2. Substitutes for Lumber as a Building Ma- 
terial. 

3. Substitutes for Wood as a Fuel. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Learning to Write—Part I 


By MARY L. DOUGHERTY 


Instructor in Education, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, and Co-Author with Frank N. Freeman of “How to Teach Handwriting” 


UCH has been said about the 
teaching of writing. There have 
been those who have decided in 

| their minds what should be the 

result of teaching writing and 
have attempted to direct the 
teaching of children to produce 
k4 this result with little or no re- 
¥.1 gard for the child’s interest or 
ability in the process. There 
have been others who have had much concern 
about fitting the task to the stage of develop- 
ment of the child. These latter educators would 
agree that whatever the method advocated in 
teaching writing it is always useless unless the 
child himself is actively engaged in learning. 
It is the plan in these articles to look at the 
matter from the viewpoint of the one learning 
to write and to follow the learning through 
from the beginning to the end of the process. 


WRITING IS A MECHANICAL PROCESS TO THE 
ADULT 


In adult years writing has become such a 
mechanical process that one seldom stops to 
consider how it is done. Often in teaching we 
are inclined to be impatient with the children’s 
persistent difficulties in making certain forms 
which seem to us very simple. Do you remem- 
ber how you learned to write? Did it “just 
come to you naturally” or did you struggle hard 
and not get anything very satisfactory as a re- 
sult? If you remember your own early strug- 
gles, you may be in a position to be sympathetic 
with those who are just learning to write. 

Every teacher occasionally needs the experi- 
ence of attempting to learn something entirely 
new to her. If you are inclined to be impatient 
with a child, try this experiment. Write upside 
down the words, “Mary had a little lamb.” 
While writing, notice how you do it. Do you 
write freely and as easily as usual? Are your 
muscles which are not directly used in the writ- 
ing relaxed? Do you write at the same speed 
as in your ordinary writing? Do you feel at 
ease or does the writing require more atten- 
tion than when you write in the usual way? 
How is the movement controlled? Is it auto- 
matic or does it require considerable thought 
and checking up by watching the movement of 
the pen? Continue rewriting until you succeed 
in writing the sentence somewhat freely at a 
speed of about thirty letters a minute. This is 
a satisfactory rate of writing for the second 
grade. After such an experiment, you will be 
in a position to understand some of the difficul- 
ties of a child in learning to write. 














SENSORIMOTOR LEARNING 


Handwriting belongs to the type of learning 
called “sensorimotor learning.” It is a skill in 
which instruction and demonstration are of 
some use but in which a trial and success process 
on the part of the learner is an important factor. 
Dr. Freeman discusses these two phases under 
the labels form and execution... Form refers to 
those features which can be acquired by instruc- 
tion and by imitation, as posture, position of 
head and arm and hand, pen-holding, position of 
paper, and the gross movement, as general direc- 
tion. Execution includes the finer movements 
in the formation of the letters and the co-ordi- 
nation of the movements of fingers, hand, wrist, 
and arm so that a satisfactory result is secured 
with a minimum of energy. These latter fea- 
tures can be acquired only by continued trial, 
attention to the result, and variation following 


1 Frank N. Freeman, How Children Learn (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917:, pp. 136, 137. 


the child’s own criticism of the product. Special 
emphasis should be placed upon both form and 
execution. 

Other examples of sensorimotor learning 
which are somewhat analogous to learning to 
write are handling tools, bicycle-riding, skating, 
and other games of skill. In such an activity it 
is necessary to use movements which in them- 
selves may not be new. Any child not seriously 
mentally retarded and having no serious struc- 
tural defect in the hand can rather easily make 
any of the movements involved in writing. The 
difficulties come when there is an effort to make 
these movements in such a relationship that a 
given result shall follow. In handwriting “it is 
necessary not only to select the individual move- 
ments from the groups with which they were 
previouly associated, but also to associate the in- 
dividual movements into combinations which 
did not exist before. . . . The first and second 
fingers must be used in grasping the pen and 
the third and fourth in supporting the hand.’ 


WRITING INVOLVES UNDERSTANDING RATHER 
THAN IMITATION 


The working out of a satisfactory co-ordina- 
tion which shall produce the desired result in- 
volves a knowledge of what the result should be. 
It is not sufficient that the child see on the black- 
board the finished product which he is to imitate. 
A teacher once placed on the blackboard before 
school began a row of rather carelessly made a’s. 
Later in the day she dismissed the beginning 
class from a reading lesson with the direction, 
“Go to the blackboard and make those a’s.” The 
children succeeded in imitating the copy well 
enough to receive the approval of the teacher, 
but the result from the standpoint of the chil- 
dren’s learning was pathetic. One child after 
looking for a point of attack began at the top of 
the separate line and drew it downward. Then 
after another survey she began at the only other 
free point and laboriously and with wavering 
line drew the a from end to beginning. 

How often have you seen children draw an o 
as in not? How often have you heard the state- 
ment, “I don’t know where to begin,” when the 
child sees before him a copy which he is asked to 
reproduce? Since it is first of all necessary that 
the child shall have a clear idea of what he is to 
do, it is most important that he see the activity 
actually carried out. He should follow the move- 
ment with his eyes as the teacher writes so as to 
know where each letter should begin, where it 
ends, and the order and direction of the lines. 
This makes it necessary for the teacher to write 
the copy in the presence of the class instead of 
“saving time” by placing it carefully on the 
blackboard before school begins, so that it will 
be ready for imitation. It is also important 
that, while watching the writing, the child gain 
a mental picture of each letter which he can hold 
in memory as a guide to his own activity when 
he writes. 


THE KIND OF PRACTICE IS IMPORTANT 


The knowledge of what the result should be is, 
however, only the beginning. The phase of 
writing which has been called execution re- 
quires that there shall be much practice, and 
it makes a vast amount of difference what kind 
of practice it is. We have all heard the saying, 
“Practice makes perfect,” but we need to re- 
member that practice may lead to worse and 
worse results. Often in the old-style copybook 
a child began with fair success on the top line 
only to have the writing deteriorate as line after 


* Thid., p. 180. 


line was written, until the last line had little 
resemblance to the copy. 

If mere repetition led to perfection, it would 
be a simple matter to secure it in any skill. The 
repetition which leads to improvement must be 
first attentive, that is, (a) the child must at- 
tend to the copy before writing in order to secure 
a mental image which shall guide his writing; 
(b) he must pay attention to his position and to 
the gross movement; (c) he must study his own 
product to find desirable variations and must 
try to reproduce these. Second, the repetition 
must be distributed so that fatigue or loss of 
interest does not hinder improvement. The dis- 
tribution of practice periods is also useful in pre- 
venting the establishment of a wrong habit. A 
chance error repeated many times will become 
habitual but such an error made in one period 
which is not too long may be forgotten before the 
next period. If errors vary and are not repeated 
enough to become habitual, the child is likely to 
improve. Third, the necessary repetition must 
result in satisfaction for the child so that he has 
pleasure both in the activity and in the result. 


WHEN CHILDREN SHOULD BEGIN TO WRITE 


When we think in this way of learning to 
write, it appears to be a complicated process and 
difficult to acquire. The question may then arise 
as to the desirability of trying to have small 
children learn to write. In fact, this question 
has arisen many times and has been negatively 
answered by some who have not permitted writ- 
ing in the first grade. Many who are not so 
radical limit very much the writing of children 
during their first year in school. It will be 
worth while to consider some of the arguments 
against children’s writing early and also some 
evidence which suggests the desirability of al- 
lowing writing during the first school year. 

It has been said that the child’s muscular de- 
velopment is not equal to the strain of writinz 
and that the child quickly becomes fatigued; that 
the large muscles rather than the small ones 
should be exercised. The objection has also 
been made that the eyes are overtaxed and bo- 
come strained in the close attention required in 
writing. 

The mere difference in size of muscles is 
hardly to the point since even a small infant 
uses the small muscles of the fingers and hand 
in grasping what comes within reach long be- 
fore he uses effectively the larger muscles of the 
arm. However, the matter of co-ordination of 
the muscles, the proper working together of the 
muscles of fingers, hand, and arm, the proper 
pressure and direction at the right time of all 
these ‘muscles is a difficult matter and, if too 
much exactness is demanded, may result in a se- 
rious nervous strain. It is very important to con- 
sider this in planning any writing for a child. 

There is something to be said on the other side. 
Small children love to “write.” A pencil or 
crayon is not safe within reach if they are not to 
be allowed to use it. Of course, the “writing” 
is scribbling but it grows in significance as soon 
as the child regards it as saying something. 
When an unintelligible scribble becomes ‘a let- 
ter to Mother,” the child has a motive which 
leads to writing. Two phases of the activity may 
then receive attention: the desire to use writ- 
ing as a means of communication; and joy in 
the activity itself—merely the producing of re- 
sults. When these two phases are present in the 
primary child, the indication is that the child is 
ready for writing. However, there is no cer- 
tainty that he is ready for the still common les- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Our Federal Government—T he District of Columbia 


HOLLIE LEE MASON, LL.B. 


By 


HE District of Columbia, which is 

the seat of our federal government, 

is situated in 38 degrees, 53 minutes, 

north latitude, and 76 degrees, 58 
minutes, west longitude. It is bounded on 
the southwest by the Potomac River, and on 
the southeast, northeast, and northwest by 
the state of Maryland. It contains an ap- 
proximate area of 6914, square miles. Wash- 
ington, the Capital City, lies within its 
confines. 

Before the white man came to this country, 
the present District of Columbia was the 
territory of the Powhatan Indians, a branch 
of the powerful Algonquin tribe. The coun- 
cil house where the chiefs of the Algonquins 
met to discuss tribal affairs was located at 
the foot of the hill upon which the Capitol 
now stands. 

The first Englishman to explore this re- 
gion was Captain John Smith. During his 
explorations he was captured by the Indians 
and condemned to die. His life was saved, 
however, by the intervention of Pocahontas, 
a beautiful Indian princess, daughter of 
Chief Powhatan. Smith gave the Indian 
name of “Patawomecke” to the river which 
we now know as the Potomac. 

The first permanent settlement in this 
region was made by a colony of Scotch and 
Irish near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. An interesting story is told of one of 
these early settlers. He called his place 
Rome, and the little stream, sparkling in the 
sunlight at the foot of the hill, he named the 
Tiber, believing that some day a great capi- 
tal, mightier than Rome, would rise from 
the top of the hill and dominate the world. 

The fate of the human race is profoundly 
affected by the enactments of the Congress 
which sits on the hill at the foot of which 
Goose Creek once hurried by on its way to 
join the Potomac and the sea. Goose Creek 
did not become a second Tiber, but no Em- 
peror’s sail upon the latter stream ever at- 
tracted so much attention in the heyday of 
Rome as does the week-end trip of a United 
States President down the Potomac in the 
yacht Mayflower. No long- 
er is Washington an embryo 
capital, but the nerve center 
of the political world. Mo- 
rasses have vanished, leav- 
ing behind spacious avenues, 
broad streets, magnificent 
squares, and parks of tran- 
scendent beauty; a nation’s 
love has erected the world’s 
greatest obelisk to its first 
President; and shrines to 
heroes as great as Rome’s 
are the mecca of thousands 
of patriotic Americans. 

Section 8, Article 1, of the 
Constitution provides, 
among other things, that 
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Congress shall have power “To exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the 
United States. . . .” This clause gives 
Congress absolute authority and control 
over the District of Columbia. It was in- 
serted in the Constitution as the result of an 
unpleasant experience of the Continental 
Congress while it was sitting at Philadel- 
phia near the close of the Revolutionary 
War. A band of mutinous soldiers of the 
Continental Army surrounded Congress 
and with threats of violence demanded their 
pay, which was then in arrears. The civil 
authorities of the city claimed that they 
were powerless to control the situation, and 
Congress was forced to leave the city, going 
to Princeton, New Jersey. 

About four months after this incident, 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts introduced 
a resolution in Congress recommending 
a site on the Potomac River near George- 
town in the state of Maryland as one worth 
considering for the seat of our federal gov- 
ernment. Gerry’s resolution was adopted, 
but was later repealed. In 1784, Congress 


appointed commissioners to select and lay 





The United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 





out a site on the Delaware River; and the 
following year a similar effort was made to 
select a site on the Potomac. These efforts 
failed, however, because of sectional jeal- 
ousy, both the North and the South greatly 
desiring the seat of the federal government. 

In 1788, the legislature of Maryland 
offered Congress any district within that 
state not exceeding ten miles square, “which 
Congress may fix upon and accept for the 
seat of government of the United States.” 
This offer gave rise to heated debates in Con- 
gress. The passage of a resolution in 1789, 
which provided that the capital should be 
located on the Susquehanna River in Penn- 
sylvania, was bitterly opposed by the South. 
The ire of the South was raised to a higher 
pitch by a measure proposed by the Secre- 
tary of State, Alexander Hamilton, which 
provided that the debts contracted by the 
individual states in prosecuting the Revolu- 
tionary War should be assumed by the fed- 
eral government. The South opposed this 
measure because of the belief that it would 
give the federal government too much power. 
It was finally defeated by two votes. 

During the discussion of these vexing 
questions Thomas Jefferson gave a dinner to 
the leaders of the two factions, and an agree- 
ment was reached. Jefferson promised to 
use his influence to persuade two of the 
Southern Congressmen to vote for the na- 
tional assumption of the war debts of the 
several states, in consideration of which 
Hamilton promised to use his influence in 
persuading Northern Congressmen to sup- 
port a Southern location for the Capital. 

As a result of this agreement the so-called 
“Assumption Act” was passed, and also an 
act which provided that a district, not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square, be located on the 
Potomac River “at some place between the 
mouths of the Eastern Branch and the Con- 
nogocheague, . . . for the permanent seat of 
the government of the United States.” The 
latter act, known as the “Residence Act” for 
the reason that it provided a place of resi- 
dence for the government, authorized the 
President to appoint three 
commissioners to select the 
location, and survey and de- 
termine the boundaries of 
the district. These com- 
missioners were empowered 
to accept as much land as 
the President should deem 
proper, and to provide suit- 
able buildings thereon for 
Congress, the President, and 
the public offices, according 
to plans approved by the 
President, before the first 
Monday in December, 1800. 

With Washington’s ap- 
proval, the commissioners 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 





bET ms eRe many of us October brings a 
| ~~ IY recollection of a Harvest Home 
Me} ‘| Exercise, with a bountiful dis- 
play of the fruits and vegetables 
of the year, for it is in October, 
before frost comes, that we 
gather the vegetables and fruits 
which will not survive the win- 
ter weather. We also see that 
the vegetables which stay in the 
ground during the winter are properly cared for. 

In the autumn the pantry or cellar cupboard, 
with all of its lovely glass jars of canned and pre- 
served fruits and jellies and canned vegetables, 
and with its dried fruits and vegetables, is a 
beautiful sight to behold. The school cellar or 
supply room may have some of the same pleasing 
sights if there has been a school garden. This 
would be a most appropriate time to have the 
boys make a few inside window boxes and plant 
some of them with flower seeds or plants brought 
from home to add attractiveness to the school- 
room during the bleak days to follow. Other 
boxes may be planted with parsley and radishes, 
the use of which will help to make attractive the 
dishes prepared for the lunches during the win- 
ter. This not only provides something which is 
almost impossible to obtain in the winter where 
markets are not accessible, but creates an inter- 
est in growing things. Our girls and boys need 
both the training and the inspiration which 
comes through caring for the products of the soil. 

A most profitable language lesson for this 
month might be the writing of a composition on 
canning. Let each child take a different vege- 
table or fruit and obtain at home the informa- 
tion as to how the product is made. The reading 
of these compositions would convey a very large 
amount of information and suggest various top- 
ics for conversation work. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of twen- 
ty according ‘to the number of pupils in your 
school. When changing a recipe, be sure that 
the proportion of the ingredients remains the 
same. 








BAKED TOMATO 
Twenty portions of one tomato each 


Recipe: 


20 large tomatoes 

1 large onion 

1% cup sugar 

4 teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 
5 teaspoons butter 
cup water 


— 


Utensils Needed: 


clean cloth 
paring knife 
teaspoon 
measuring cup 
dripping pan 


SR Rh 


Wipe the tomatoes with a wet, clean cloth. 
Cut the top of each tomato partly off, letting it 
hinge on the skin. Peel the onion and cut it up 
fine. Put one-fourth teaspoon onion, one tea- 
spoon sugar, one-fifth teaspoon salt, a very little 
pepper, and one-fourth teaspoon butter into the 
top of each tomato. Close the little cover which 
was made by cutting the top of the tomato partly 
off. Place the tomatoes in the dripping pan and 
pour one cup water around them. Bake them in 
a moderate oven about forty-five minutes. Serve 
hot. The tomatoes may be baked before school 
and be reheated at noontime. 


MASHED PoTATO 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


20 medium-sized potatoes 
2 tablespoons salt 

2 cups milk 

% pound butter 


Utensils Needed: 


1 paring knife 

1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 

1 potato masher 

1 measuring cup 

1 saucepan 


Wash the potatoes and peel them; put them in- 
to the saucepan in enough boiling water to cover 


October Menus 


Baked Tomato 
Mashed Potato 
Graham Roll and Butter 
Apple now 
Custard Sauce 
Milk 





Asparagus Soup 
Fresh Succotash 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Spanish Cream 

Milk 











them. Add the salt, cover them, and let them 
boil twenty minutes or until the potatoes are 
soft when you stick the point of the paring knife 
into them. Drain off the water, remove the cov- 
er, and set the potatoes back on the stove for a 
minute to dry them. This makes the potatoes 
very mealy. Mash the potatoes until there are 
no lumps in them. Add the milk, which has been 
heated, and the butter. Beat the potato, milk, 
and butter until the potatoes are very light and 
fluffy. Taste, and add more salt if necessary. 
Mashed potatoes should be served as soon as 
they are mashed. 


APPLE SNOW 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 


Recipe: 


15 cooking apples (sour) 
1% cups water 

1% cups sugar 

16 egg whites 

1% cup powdered sugar 


Utensils Needed: 

1 paring knife 
1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 measuring cup 
1 sieve or strainer 
2 large bowls 
1 tablespoon 
1 small bowl 
1 egg beater 

Wash, cut, and core the apples; do not remove 
the skin. Put the cut apples and water into the 
saucepan. Cover the pan and cook the apples un- 
til they are soft. Add the sugar and cook a few 
minutes longer. Place the sieve over one of the 
large bowls and put the apples through the sieve, 
mashing them with a spoon, and making all of 
the apple except the skin go through the sieve. 
Separate the eggs, putting the whites into the 
other large bowl and the yolks into the small 
bowl. Beat the whites until they are stiff; then 
add the powdered sugar. Fold the beaten whites 
into the apple which you have put through the 
sieve. Serve with two tablespoons custard sauce. 


CUSTARD SAUCE 
Twenty portions of two tablespoons each 


Recipe: 


2% cups milk 

6 egg yolks 

6 tablespoons sugar 
% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 one-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 

1 strainer 

1 bowl or pitcher 

Scald the milk in the top part of the double 
boiler. Be sure to have hot water in the lower 
part. Stir the yolks enough to break them; add 
the sugar and the salt. Stir the egg mixture 
into the milk; lower the heat or place the double 
boiler on the back of the stove, and continue to 
stir the mixture until the sauce coats the spoon. 
Remove the sauce from over the hot water (if it 
should happen to curdle, beat it with an egg 
beater) and pour it through a strainer. Add the 
vanilla; stir and cool. 


ASPARAGUS SOUP 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


38 cans asparagus 

5 cups water 

1 large onion 

1 cup butter 

2 cups flour 

10 cups milk 

2 tablespoons salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 can opener 
1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 measuring cup 
1 paring knife 
1 sieve or strainer 
1 large bowl 
1 four-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 

Open the cans of asparagus and put the aspar- 
agus into the saucepan; add the water. Peel the 
onion, cut it up, and add it to the water and the 
asparagus. Cover the saucepan and cook slowly 
for one-half hour. Place the strainer over a bowl 
and put the asparagus and onion through the 
strainer. Melt the butter in the top part of the 
double boiler over hot water in the lower part. 
Add the flour and stir until smooth. Add the 


(Continued on page 99) 
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October Safety Calendar 


The teacher may copy this design on the blackboard with colored crayons. Teachers who 
cannot draw easily will find a pantograph helpful when transferring this design. 
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I'll never use matches except when I have to; 


Ill be careful when they are about; 
And when I do use them, why no one need worry, 


For I'll see that each one is put out. 
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The Foundations of Rational Number Work 


tellectual Education,” says, “The truths 

of number, of form, of relationship in 
position, were all originally drawn from objects; 
and to present these truths to the child in the 
concrete is to let him learn them as the race has 
learnt them. By and by, perhaps, it will be 
seen that he cannot possibly learn them in any 
other way; for if he is made to repeat them as 
abstractions, the abstractions can have no mean- 
ing for him, until he finds that they are simply 
statements of what he intuitively discerns.” 

A twentieth century philosopher, John Dewey, 
presents the same truth thus: “Speaking gen- 
erally, the fundamental fallacy in methods of in- 
struction lies in supposing that experience on 
the part of pupils may be assumed. What is 
here insisted upon is the necessity of an actual 
empirical situation as the initiating phase of 
thought. The first stage of contact with any 
new material, at whatever age of maturity, must 
inevitably be of the trial and error sort. Hence 
the first approach to any subject in school, if 
thought is to be aroused and not words acquired, 
should be as unscholastic as possible.” 

Were it necessary, scores of quotations from 
modern psychologists might be given to confirm 
the general acceptance of the basic truth that 
our fundamental knowledge is simply the result 
of our experiences as we observe and manipulate 
the objects of our concrete world. 

Accordingly, in laying the foundations ,for 
rational number work, instead of forcing upon 
unprepared minds the usual abstract and mean- 
ingless symbolism, we shall have the children be- 
gin, as actively, as concretely, and as unscholas- 
tically as possible, to acquire real experience of 
numbers and their relations. 

Adaptations of the following story-play have 
been used successfully in many schools for this 
purpose. In adopting this procedure, the teacher 
should have constantly in mind John Dewey’s ob- 
servation: “Results (external answers or solu- 
tions) may be hurried; processes may not be 
forced. They take their time to mature. Were 
all instructors to realize that the quality of the 
mental process, not the production of correct 
answers, is the measure of educational growth, 
something hardly less than a revolution in teach- 
ing would be worked.” Edward L. Thorndike 


NINETEENTH century philosopher, 
\ Herbert Spencer, in a chapter on “In- 


makes a similar statement: “Time spent in un- . 


derstanding facts and thinking about them is 
always doubly saved by ihe greater ease of 
memorizing them.” 

Furthermore, before the story is told, it is 
obvious that the children should have learned to 
count objects and activities, say from one to 
thirty. They should not repeat abstractly the 
names of the numbers, but should actually count 
the various objects and activities in their class- 
room, such as the crayons, pencils, and sheets of 
paper necessary for a group, the pennies brought 
for the school lunch, the steps taken in walking 
a given distance, the handclaps of some child, 
and the taps made on a bell. 


One-Stick in Numberland 


There was once a boy of Numberland, 
A marionette of wood, 

Who through playing learned his numbers, 
As all good children should. 

Once there was a lit- 
tle boy who stood up so 
tall and so straight that 
those who did not know 
him very well called him 
the little One-Stick Sol- 


By E. J. BONNER 


dier Boy. His neighbors called him One-Stick 
and his parents called him just One, for short. 
The picture at the bottom of the first column 
shows you how One-Stick looked. 

Now you will think it queer, I am sure, when I 
tell you that all of One-Stick’s playthings were 
sticks just like himself, but you will find many 
strange things in Numberland. 

One-Stick, like other boys and girls, used to 
play in his back yard. Here he made many 
things with sticks, and by counting learned to 


name them. 
/\ sticks side by side, like 
two soldier boys, | |, 
and counted them. He then put them back as 
before and called this his two-stick tent. 
One-Stick’s mother 
had a flower bed be- 
tween two slanting 
paths. One-Stick made 
a flower bed like it. By 
taking the bed apart and 
counting, | | |, one, two, three, he found that he 
should call this his three-stick flower bed. 

One day while play- 
ing in his yard, One- 
Stick made.a square just 
like the yard. This is 
the way he made it. 
When the sticks were 
placed in a row like soldier boys, | | | |, he 
counted, one, two, three, four; and so he called 
this his four-stick yard. 


rl 


First he made a tent 
like the one you see in 
the picture. Taking the 
tent apart he placed the 














Now One-Stick, of 
course, had a dog; and 
so he had to have a dog 





house. The sticks from 
the dog house, when 
standing up straight, 
looked like this, | | |||. 


Having counted them, he built the house again 
and called it his five-stick dog house. 
Can you take the dog 


The strangest thing 
among One-Stick’s play- 

/ things was his dog. It 

apart and show why 

One-Stick called it his six-stick dog? 
This is One-Stick’s 


had a little short neck 
and a great long tail. 
father’s barn where the 
boy liked to play on 


rainy days. Stand the 
sticks up in a _ row, 
||| 1], and see 





what One-Stick must 


have called it. 
One-Stick liked to fly 
a kite. He made one 


,—~ 
\ \ / \ with sticks. The sticks 

— from his kite placed in 

yy a row looked like this, 

ILI TIL] 1] 3 so he 
=~ called it his eight-stick 
kite. 

One-Stick used to 
climb the back fence 
and look over into the 
neighbor’s garden. So 
he made a fence of nine sticks, | | | | | | | | |, 
and called it his nine-stick fence. 




















Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Now you have heard 
so much about this little 
wooden boy that I am 
sure you will wish to 
know where he lived. 
One-Stick made his 
house as you see it in 
the picture. As it was 
made of ten sticks, | | | | | | | | | |, he called 
it his ten-stick house. 

After the story has been told and either the 
pictures of the ten constructions have been 
drawn on the blackboard, or, when it is con- 
venient for the whole class to observe, the con- 
structions have actually been made, two or three 
weeks may be well spent in having the children 
imitate “One-Stick” in constructing his various 
playthings. The sticks should be the large kin- 
dergarten sticks that may be had in various col- 
ors from any kindergarten supply house. Each 
child should be supplied at the beginning of each 
number lesson with the proper number of sticks 
held together in a bundle by a rubber band. The 
children will take great delight in handling the 
sticks and in making the constructions. For 
what adult, even, does not like the “feel” of a 
clean, smooth, symmetrical ruler, an accurately 
fashioned fish-pole, or a uniform stick from the 
carpenter’s bench? 

As a result of much repetition, the children 
should finally be able to select the necessary num- 
ber of sticks and to build any given figure with- 
out hesitation. 

In order that teachers may understand clearly 
the superiority of some such method of present- 
ing number as advocated in this and in the suc- 
ceeding article, let me in closing summarize the 
advantages of this type of teaching, which we 
trust will be evident when the work is completed. 

1. With this method, the old problem of 
whether we should begin number work in the 
first, the second, or the third grade becomes ob- 
solete. Even kindergarten children can under- 
stand and enjoy number work of this kind. It 
is easier than learning to read. 

2. This method prolongs in the early grades 
the play spirit of the kindergarten and thus 
helps to bridge the gap between the kindergarten 
and the more formal work of the later grades. 

3. The children learn number as the race 
learned it—through their experience in using 
concrete material. The usual way through ab- 
stract drill is mere “parroting” without under- 
standing. 

4. The approach is unscholastic, or informal. 
The children learn number almost as _ uncon- 
sciously as they learn the informal lessons of the 
home, the playground, and the street. 

5. The motivation is secured through the 
story-play by appealing to the child’s construc- 
tive instincts. Consider the difference between 
the old method and the new method by which the 
child learns that four and one are five by means 
of counting together four sticks and one stick, 
and from his experience in finding that he can 
make a five-stick dog house by adding one stick 
to his four-stick yard. This to the child’s mind 
is a real, exhilarating discovery, not a passive 
impression of a purposeless fact. 

6. Number concepts are gained not only as 
usual through synthesis, but also through analy- 
sis. Without the latter correlative process, the 
number concept is only half learned. As will ap- 
pear in this series, “One-Stick,” boy-like, tears 
down his house and with the same material 
builds two dog houses. This seeing of two 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Star Singers of Birdland 





© ‘. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
The Catbird and Young in Nest 


HE wren, mockingbird, thrasher, and cat- 

bird belong to the same family. They are 

all good singers and friends of man. In 

the United States there are about twenty- 
eight species of wrens, some of which are: house 
wren, winter wren, long-billed marsh wren, cac- 
tus wren, canon wren, rock wren, and Carolina 
wren. 


THE HOUSE WREN 


A pair of house wrens began nest-building 
early one spring morning. There had been an 
overflow of wren music from the garden fence, 
the hitching post, and the cedar trees. After 
visiting all of these song stations Jenny Wren, 
as the female house wren is commonly called, 
flew to the top of the little wren house under the 
cherry tree by the garden fence, and poured out 
song after song. It then flew to the ground 
where it picked up a weed stem and put it into 
the bird house, perching on the tiny porch long 
enough to sing again. Soon another stem was 
found, disposed of in the same manner as the 
first, and a song was sung. The little bird con- 
tinued to work hard and fast, taking one grassy 
stem after another, and poking them through the 
little round hole. Sometimes the stem was quite 
long, and would have to be put into the house in 
about the same way as a carpenter would put a 
piece of lumber through an opening. If the stem 
were entirely too big and long, the wren dropped 
it to the ground and flew away for another. Af- 
ter each trip for materials, it sang a song. When 
this busy home-maker was inside adjusting the 
materials, its mate sang from some near-by tree 
or from the garden fence. 

After all the coarse materials needed were 
brought, the tiny bird began working on the in- 
terior of the nest with soft grasses and linty 
stuff. In a few days the nest was completed. 

Six very small eggs, speckled with light brown 
were laid, but only four of them hatched. Wrens 
usually lay from six to eight eggs, one egg every 
day. 

The task of feeding the four little wren ba- 
bies was quite as interesting to observe as was 
that of the nest-building. The real feeding be- 
gan on the second day after they were hatched. 
Every two or three minutes the mother bird 
came with some insect for one of the nestlings. 
Occasionally, it would take a five-minute trip 
before food was brought. This was kept up each 
day, averaging about four hundred trips daily. 
The feeding began at four o’clock in the morning 
and continued until after sunset. All the food 
brought to the nestlings was insect, as far as I 
could determine, and it was generally taken from 
the ground or from plants near the ground. 
Ground beetles and young grasshoppers were fed 
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Author of “Our Dooryard Friends” 


in great numbers, besides small winged flies, cat- 
erpillars, and spiders. The wrens should be wel- 
comed because they are such good destroyers of 
the insects that feed upon garden vegetables. 

The little house wrens are good fighters and 
will attack and even drive from their nesting- 
places birds much larger than they are. I have 
seen them chase English sparrows and bluebirds, 
and even wage war against the purple martins. 

One day when a brood of wrens were about to 
leave the nest, a big cat appeared upon the scene. 
Such a volley of explosive “chick-chick’s” was re- 
leased that I would have known an enemy was 
near even if I had not seen it. The male wren 
proceeded to follow the cat through the yard, and 
scolded and fussed in a very tantalizing way as 
it went hopping along on the top wire of the 
fence. It seemed to say to the cat, “You rascal, 
get out of here; I am not afraid of you, even if I 
am little.’ I greatly admired the courage of the 
terrorized little creature, a mere mouse in com- 
parison to the cat. 

The next morning a little after four o’clock the 
young wrens started on their journey. There 
was an exciting time for a little while. I never 
before saw such an amount of coaxing and 
coaching as went on in the cedar trees where they 
first alighted. The young wrens were so spry 
that they needed very little directing, soon prov- 
ing that they were quite able to take care of 
themselves. 


THE WINTER WREN 


Often, late in the winter in the states where 
the house wren is a summer visitor, some boy re- 
ports, “The wren is here.” He thinks that it is 
the house wren, for this is the only wren he 
knows. What he has really seen is the winter 
wren, the smallest of our wrens, which is only 
about four inches long. The upper parts are a 
rich brown, the breast a pale brown, and both 
sections are barred. In the northern and central 
states the winter wren is more frequently seen in 
April, just before returning to its summer home 
in the North or in the mountains of the central 
states. One may come upon this tiny, mouse-like 
creature hopping over the leaves in a forest; 
sometimes disappearing from sight as it creeps 
noiselessly under a lower rail of the fence or as 
it enters a pile of leaves blown against an old 
rotten log. It is fond of water and may be seen 
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House Wren Perched near Nest 
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© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
The House Wren Feeds One of Its Young 


frequenting springs, brooks, and rivers, not that 
it is always thirsty, but because it enjoys a bath 
in a refreshing pool or spring. Watch it dip 
and sputter and splash until the last bit of dust 
disappears from its rich brown coat. 

On or very near the ground in a tangle of 
vines or brush, or perhaps in some moss-covered 
place, the winter wren makes its nest. It is a 
large loosely made ball of grasses, lined with 
feathers, and has a small round opening on one 
side. In this grassy balloon four or five white 
eggs, speckled with brown, are laid. 

The young nestlings of the winter wren are in 
appearance much like those of the house wren. 
They are slightly darker than the parent birds— 
a dark weathered brown. When about three 
weeks old the pert, active creatures are able to 
hiss and scold almost as well as their parents. At 
this stage, just before nest-leaving, the mother 
bird is kept very busy supplying sufficient food 
for the young ones, which are fed, on an average, 
every two or three minutes. A nest of seven 
young winter wrens will require in one day of 
fifteen hours more than five hundred insects. 

Since the winter wren spends most of its time 
in the woods, it naturally feeds upon the insect 
life found there; moths, worms, flies, spiders, 
and caterpillars. One ornithologist reports that 
the winter wren is known to eat cutworms, which 
are so destructive to plant life, and the cater- 
pillars that infest the spruce buds. 

The wrens are all good singers, and the winter 
wren is not an exception. Cordelia J. Stanwood 
in writing of the winter wren says: “I came in 
sight of the winter wren in song. He fed among 
brush heaps, over mossy old logs, mossy stumps, 
and in the trees. As he fed he sang. Occasion- 
ally he sang on the wing. Sometimes he intro- 
duced his songs with several preludes of three or 
four notes. Sometimes, he sang softly. Again 
he poured forth liquid bursts of ventriloquial 
music that were entrancing. The melody came 
from everywhere. It seemed impossible that 
such a volume of sound could have come from 
such a tiny throat. 

“The great charm of the song of the winter 
wren lies in the fact that it is so characteristic 
of, so in harmony with, the fresh, mossy, mys- 
terious aisles of the forest through which little 
brooks meander. It is as if a winter wren gath- 
ered up in his tiny throat, in his tiny form, the 
essence of all brooks in all cool old mossy forests, 
for all time, and endeavored to give that essence 
back again to the thirsty, weary, toiling soul of 
the world.” 


THE LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN 


The first marsh wren I ever saw is quite a dis- 
tinct memory. It was in the cat-tails bordering 
(Continued on page 104) 
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A Project in Character Building 





FAR-REACHING project is be- 
ing tried in the Lyndale School, 
Minneapolis, by Mrs. Agnes Mc- 
Cusick Boysen, the principal, 
known throughout her teaching 
experience as the “teacher who 
/ governs by a smile,” and her 
corps of able and_ interested 
assistants. 

Mrs. Boysen has long believed: 

1. That marking children on efficiency in their 
studies alone, does not stress the most important 
thing in education—the building of the best 
traits of character. - 

2. That such marking places education, which 
should mean training for success through service 
to mankind, on a low plane. 

3. That children who are trained from first to 
seventh grade—six to twelve years of age—to 
consider such traits as obedience, punctuality, 
self-control, judgment, initiative, thrift, etc., the 
better part of education, cannot fail to progress 
in all school work. 

4, That to further this thinking, all report 
cards should be marked on this basis, excluding 
marks on studies. 

Knowing that such a radical change could not 
be successful unless 100 per cent of her assistant 
teachers believed in this method of marking, 
Mrs. Boysen has, for several years, given extra 
marks for certain traits of character on the chil- 
dren’s report cards. The result has been so grat- 
ifying that it has been felt in all grades. 

Last spring she asked her teachers to think se- 
riously during the summer vacation on this plan 
of marking cards entirely on traits of character, 
and to report to her separately as to their deci- 
sions at the beginning of the school year. She 
was much pleased to find that all were eager to 
try the experiment. 

At the first district Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meeting in September, Mrs. Boysen pre- 
sented her plan to the parents. She told them, in 
substance, that simply knowing gives pleasure to 
a real student, but, aside from this, it does little 
good in the world as it it selfish; but how to be 
of service to mankind through the use of knowl- 
edge is what constitutes a successful life, and to 
develop the traits of character which will insure 
this end should be the aim in all education. She 
also explained her proposed system of marking 
the children’s cards. 

Her talk, while it may not 
have persuaded the parents 
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Mrs. Agnes McCusick Boysen 


Principal of Lyndale School, Minneapolis 


dren, and they present a good working basis. 
Each child from third to seventh grade—the 
grades receiving report cards—was given one of 
these printed booklets that he might refer to it 
in making out his own estimate of his character. 
One was also sent to each family. 

These booklets were carefully studied by the 
parents, especially after the first cards having 
the new markings were sent out. 

Mrs. Boysen says that the parents have co-op- 
erated to a remarkable degree even when their 
children receive “D’s” and “F’s.” Those who are 
not yet convinced seem willing to be persuaded. 

All children wish to be considered reliable. 
Under “Reliability” I read in the booklet: 

“I must learn to think honestly.” 

“I must never tell anything untrue about any- 
one, nor allow anyone to think anything untrue 
about me.” 





“IT must not give or take unfair help.” 

“IT must not be afraid to tell my teacher what 
I do not understand, that she may help me.” 

“T must do right when there is no one to tell 
me what to do.” 

“I must be trustworthy.” 

Under “Obedience” I find this very strong re- 
quirement: 

“IT must strictly obey all laws of my City, my 
State, and my Country, that I may become a good 
Citizen.” 

Under “Industry” the precepts are grouped 
about promptness, the value of time, facing duty 
squarely, doing home work, beginning a new task 
as soon as one finishes another, and so forth. 

Under “Self-Control” the precepts deal with 
cheerfulness, courtesy under all circumstances, 
usefulness on the playground, patience, courage, 
and alertness. 

Not all children have opportunities to earn 
money each week. The first rule under “Thrift” 
does not refer to saving money or earning it. It 
is, “I must not waste anything.” All can take 
part in this. 

Other precepts under the head of “Thrift” 
concern the care of school property and neigh- 
boring lawns and shrubbery. The last “Thrift” 
precept is, “I must try to earn something each 
week to deposit in the bank.” 

“Social Attitudes” created quite a sensation. 
One boy, an inveterate reader, who had to be 
driven out to play at recess, and who usually 
curled up in a big chair with a book as soon as he 
came home from school, and would not be per- 
suaded to play outside with other children, said 
to his mother one day, “Well, I must get out with 
the boys.” 

“Why this change of heart?” she asked. 

He replied, handing her his report card, that 
since he was marked “F” in “Social Attitudes” 
he must try to be a “good mixer.” 

Some of the best precepts under “Punctuality” 
are: 

“I must begin my work promptly when it is 
assigned.” 

“T must have all my papers in at exactly the 
time they are required.” 

“Tnitiative’ caused some good questions and 
many explanations, both at home and at school. 
A little third grade boy who had mended his own 
gloves displayed them to his teacher with the 
comment, “No one asked me to.” “I must do use- 

ful things without being told,” 
had made its impression. 
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each trait were compiled in a ian apoenien ree PRINCIPAL suggest that we make up this 
little booklet. These interpre- PARENTS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO CONFER WITH THE TEACHER AND THE PRINCIPAL. lost time by studying our home 

lessons better, and that we 








tative precepts are most child- 
like and comprehensive to chil- 
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Some Experiences of a Fire Guard 


By F. L. DU MOND, 


IRE is a wonderful friend and a 

terrible enemy of man. When con- 

trolled, it is an obedient servant. 

When escaped, it is a heartless mas- 
ter; a foe of all living things. 

Fire throws off the heat which keeps 
man warm in cold weather. Fire cooks the 
food eaten by man. Fire changes water 
to steam. The steam generates the power 
to turn the wheels of industry. Fire welds 
the steel that makes the wheels of industry, 
and the machinery made therefrom does 
the work which man otherwise would have 
to do with his hands and back. Before the 
discovery of electricity, fire furnished all 
the light by which man toiled after the sun 
had left the heavens. Fire is man’s good 
friend! 

Although fire is helpful under control, it 
becomes a greedy monster when it escapes. 
It devours all living things. It consumes 
the homes where men dwell in communi- 
ties; it destroys the tree, the bush, the 
flower, the blade of grass that is in its 
path; it suffocates the animal in its den; it 
overtakes the beast in the forest; it leaves 
death in its wake. This is fire, the Greedy 
Monster, the Killer! 

I was standing on the top of a mountain 
peak in the Rockies of western Montana. 





It Is the Duty of the Fire Guard on the Moun- 
tain to Report the Fires That He Sees 


As a fire guard working for the United 
States Forest Service, I was getting first- 
hand information concerning the damage 
an uncontrolled fire can do to the forest. 
I had just finished walking around the 
edge of a 600-acre tract of smoking, smoul- 
dering forest land. The fire was practi- 
cally out, but one could never tell when an 
old hollow tree might burst into flames, 
topple over, and in rolling down the steep 
mountain side leave numerous fires in its 
wake. So the Forest Ranger had detailed 
me to patrol this area until all danger was 
past. Because of the carelessness of one 
man who did not put out his fire before 
leaving it, thousands of dollars worth of 
trees were destroyed. 

A few days later the fire was completely 
out. Then back I went to the Ranger Sta- 
tion, wondering what job the Ranger had 
for me now. 

“St. Patrick Peak,” said Ranger Mac- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. DU MOND 


Nab, “is higher than the mountains sur- 
rounding it, being 7,114 feet above sea 
level. Because of the excellent view 
which can be had from its summit, it is a 
lookout station. I have a man living on top 
of it each summer, his duty being to watch 
the surrounding country for fires. When 
he sees one, he reports its location to me by 
telephone. Upon receiving word that a 


Lookout Platform on St. Patrick Peak in 
the Rocky Mountains 





fire is burning in a certain part of the for- 
est, Isend a man or several men to it imme- 
diately to put it out. I am sending you up 
on St. Patrick Peak in a couple of days.” 

What a wonderful adventure was in 
store for me! I had spent my boyhood 
days tramping in the Catskill Mountains of 
New York State, so I loved the mountains. 
Here was a chance to live alone on the top 
of a peak in the Rockies. I would remain 
on guard up there, keep a sharp watch on 
the surrounding country, and discover the 
Red Enemy of the Forest when it started 
to devour the trees. 

So, bright and early one morning I 
started off on the trip to St. Patrick Peak. 
George, the head fire guard, was with me 





Men Dispatched by the Ranger Fighting a 
Forest Fire . 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


He was also 
to tell me how to report to the Ranger the 


to show me how to get there. 


fires which Isaw. A horse and two mules 
went along with us. They carried blankets 
for my bed, enough food to last me for a 
month, and some dishes. It ‘ook us all day 
to make the trip. The mountains were so 
steep and the trail so crooked that we had 
to go slowly. Before we reached the top 
of St. Patrick, we came out of a dense 
woods and much to my surprise found a 
great snowbank covering the trail. This 
was the first time that I had ever seen 
snow on the ground in July. It was so 
hard that we had to be careful not to slip 
as we climbed up over it. 

Finally, we clambered up a steep part of 
the trail and there, perched upon the 
shoulder of the mountain, stood a little log 
cabin. It was only about fourteen feet 
square. The cracks between the heavy 
logs were filled with mud and moss. 

“This is to be your happy home for the 
summer,” said George with a grin as we 
came to a stop. 

We looked inside. A small sheet-iron 
stove, one table, a bunk built against the 
wall in one corner, a telephone fastened to 
the wall, a few shelves for the dishes, and 
a chair constituted the furnishings. It 





Using the Alidade 


certainly looked as if I were to lead a sim- 
ple life. 

We unloaded the animals, fastened their 
front legs together with hobbles so that 
they would not wander far, and set about 
preparing supper. George showed me 
how to make baking powder biscuits and 
gave me some suggestions about cooking 
in general. After supper it was too late 
to do anything else, so we made up the bed 
and were soon asleep. 

The next morning we were up early and 
had breakfast, which I cooked under 
George’s supervision. Then we climbed 
the rocks above the cabin and found that 
we were on the highest part of the moun- 
tain. There stood a platform, in the cen- 
ter of which was a post that had across it a 
flat board used to hold a map. We as- 
cended the ladder and George proceeded 


(Continued on pace &8 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—II 


Order in Which Sounds Should Be Presented 


Ea Ty HERE are no hard and fast rules 
Lal 43, for the order in which sounds 
should be presented, for that is 
determined very largely by the 
reading-games, primer and read- 
| er used, or by the theme under- 
| 





ey lying the month’s work. Nor 

naan | can there be any hard and fast 
rece Neher) rules in phonetics for the amount 

of the subject to be covered in 
any certain period. That is determined by class 
ability. It is not unusual for a bright class to 
acquire practically all the elementary sounds dur- 
ing the first year; other classes require three 
years. We follow the child, not the outline. For 
instance, the blend gr in many outlines is given 
in the second year’s work; but show me the child 
who has grasped the sounds of g and of 7 who is 
going to wait until he has been in school nine 
months to be taught to put them together! If he 
is eager to discover a word he will not need to be 
taught the blend in the majority of cases; he 
simply will start using it. 

As these articles aim to give, not any particu- 
lar system of teaching phonetics, but the funda- 
mentals embraced by the best ones, so that the 
teacher can adapt this ground work to any sys- 
tem she is called upon to teach, so the following 
outline purports to suggest only the general or- 
der of presentation followed by many systems. 


First Year 


First half of year.— ‘ 
1. Sounds of the consonants. 
2. Short vowel sounds: a, e, i, 0, u, and y. 
a) Phonograms: ab, ad, ag, am, an, ap, 
at. 
b) Phonograms: 
c) Phonograms: 
d) Phonograms: 
e) Phonograms: 
ut. 
f) Other phonograms which are basal 


eb, ed, eg, em, en, et. 
ib, id, ig, im, in, ip, it. 
ob, od, og, om, op, ot. 
ub, ud, ug, um, un, up, 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


parts of a number of words; such as 
and, est, ink, ond, ust, ing, ell. 
3. Digraphs: sh, ch, wh, th, ng. 
Second half of year.— 
1. Long vowel sounds: a, e, i, 0, u, and y. 
a) Phonograms: ade, ake, ale, ame, ane, 
ape, ate. 
b) Phonograms: ode, oke, ole, ome, one, 
ope, ote. 
c) Phonograms: ede. 
d) Phonograms: ide, ike, ile, ime, ine, 
ipe, ite, ire, ife, ice. 
e) Phonograms: ude, une, ute. 
2. Equivalents: ay, ai, ey, eigh, ee, ea, ie, y, 
igh, oa, oe, ow, ough, ew. 
3. Diphthongs: oi, oy, ow, ou. 


Second Year 


. Sounds of a, e, i, 0, and u before r. 

. Broad a sounds. 

. Phonograms which are basal parts of more 
difficult words, such as ung, ock, itch, 
ange, uit, ench. 

4, Initial blends, such as gr, bl, sk, sp, str, cl, 

gl, br, tr, sm, sw, sp. 


Third Year 


1. Digraphs: qu, as in antique; ch as in 
chord; ph, sounded as f; gh as f; dg as g. 

2. Endings: er, ly, es, ed, ful. 

8. Prefixes and suffixes, as un, ex, in, dis, con, 
re, less, ous, ure. 

4, Phonograms, such as tion, tious, cious, 
que, on (as in money). 


Suggested work for October: short u; blend; 
consonants, p, g, l, c, k, b. 


wnre 


Alternate Vowel Sounds with Consonants 


As soon as the child is familiar with the sounds 
of half a dozen or more consonants, it is profitable 
to introduce a vowel sound, for then he is ready to 
sound words. Usually the short vowel sounds are 
given first since they are found most commonly in 
the simplest words, and the child, of course, is 


constantly encountering the simplest words in 
his primer. 

Let the teacher understand, and make the pu- 
pil feel, that the terms long and short, as applied 
to vowels, refer to the length of time it takes to 
enunciate them. Mr. Lewis calls them close and 
open sounds, terms referring to the position of 
the tongue in enunciation. It is well to make the 
child conscious of this physical condition of the 
open passage between tongue and roof of mouth 
in giving the short vowel sounds, and of the nar- 
row or close passage between tongue and roof of 
mouth in giving the long vowel sounds. 

No diacritical markings are given in lower- 
grade phonetics, but the child is taught from the 
first that the value of a vowel is determined by 
what follows it. For that reason such forms as 
ba, si, nu, te, ro never should be shown. The child 
has no cue in them as to what value to give the 
vowel. A in ca, for instance, if followed by n, 
would be short; if followed by ne, would be long; 
if followed by re, would be circumflex; if followed 
by ll, would be broad. What precedes is no deter- 
mining factor in the length of the vowel. Show 
the child the vowel, then, with the remainder of 
the syllable in which it occurs following it, as a 
cue; teach him the cues; and he will pronounce 
words independently. 

Presenting short u.— 

“John and Harry went nutting one bright Oc- 
tober day and got their bag so full of nuts that 
they hardly could lift it on to their wagon. It 
was so heavy that it made them both grunt, like 
this ‘u.? Perhaps you have heard yourself say 
the same thing when you have been doing some- 
thing that took all your strength. Perhaps the 
reason we say ‘uw’ is because it is about the eas- 
iest thing there is to say. It is one of the first 
things the baby says. All we need to do is to 
open our mouths, like this, and the little sound 
seems to jump out of itself. Do you notice what 
a very short time it takes to say it? Open your 
mouths, and make the short little grunt sound.” 

(Continued on page 109) 





No. 4 





No. 1 


This shows the position of the 
mouth in enunciating the short sound 
of o. The mouth is open quite wide, 
as it is in all the short or open vowel 
sounds, and the sound emitted is 
quick and short, giving it the term 
short vowel, a term describing time, 
not qualiiy. 


No. 2 


This shows the position of the 
mouth in enunciating the long sound 
of o. The mouth is not open wide, 
but the lips are in close position, as 
in all the long vowel sounds. It 
takes longer to emit this sound than 
it does the short 0; hence the term 
long o. : 


No. 3 


This shows the position of the lips 
in giving the sound of the consonant 
They are pressed together while 
the sound is made. If this position 
is carefully observed there will be no 
danger of adding a vowel sound in 
sounding b, as so often is incorrectly 
done. 


This shows the position of the 
mouth in sounding the consonants v 
and f. The teeth are pressed against 
the lower lips while the sound is 
given. Keeping this point in mind 
will prevent he frequent error of 
adding a vowel sound in enunciating 
these two consonants. . 
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AMES was up very early that morn- 
ing, you may be sure, to see whether the 
It was 

to be a gala day, for the Cooper family 
and their visitors from Philadelphia, a 
party of twenty-five in all, were going on a 


weather promised to be fair. 


“water picnic.” The household was 
astir with preparations. 

James had often rowed on the 
lake alone or with his brothers, but 
to go with a large, merry party was 
a different matter. He could 
scarcely wait for the starting time, 
but at length the last hamper was 
packed and the birch-bark canoes 
and flat-bottomed skiffs shot into 
the clear waters of Lake Otsego. 
Ten-year-old James happily watch- 
ed the gulls wheeling and dipping 
in the distance, or proudly listened 
as the visitors praised the blue hills 
encircling the lake and the green 
wilderness pressing close on every 
side. The landing place had been 
reached when a shot rang out. 

“Shipman must be hunting,” 
someone remarked. The shot was 
followed by a splash and presently 
a little fawn jumped into the water 
and swam for its life. Some of the 
men succeeded in bringing the 
frightened little creature to shore. 
The fawn was carried home by the 
returning picnickers and became a 
great pet with the Cooper children. 

Shipman, the hunter, who had 
startled the fawn that August day, 
was a favorite with the Cooper boys. 
With his rifle on his shoulder and 
his dogs at his heels, he often ap- 
peared at Judge Cooper’s door to 
sell game. Years later, when James 
grew up, he created a famous chat- 
acter, Natty Bumppo or Leather- 
stocking, from his memories of the 
old hunter. This little boy of the 


picnic was James Fenimore Cooper, 
author of Leatherstocking Tales, 
and our first American novelist of 
note. 





ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


Our country had been enjoying its inde- 
pendence for only thirteen years when 
James Cooper was born, Septemher 15, 1789, 
in Burlington, New Jersey, the eleventh of 
twelve children. A few years before, Wil- 
liam Cooper, his father, had come into the 
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James Fenimore Cooper 


Who was a boy when the United States was young. 

Who shipped before the mast at seventeen years of 
age. 

Who was midshipman under Captain James Law- 
rence. 

Who was the father of the American novel. 

Who gave us vivid pictures of Indians and pioneer 
life. 





James Fenimore Cooper—Great American Novelist 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


possession of a large tract of land on the 
shores of Lake Otsego in New York State at 
the headwaters of the Susquehanna. He be- 
gan to sell or rent this land in the wilderness 
and laid out the settlement named for him, 
Cooperstown. Most of the houses were of 


log, but William Cooper built him- 
self a fine home of wood, two stories 
high with two wings. To this house, 
called the Manor, he brought his 
family and servants, when James 
was a baby of thirteen months. A 
second, an even finer house, Otsego 
Hall, was built of brick when James 
was eleven years old. 

Gray-eyed, ruddy-cheeked “Jim” 
found it great fun to be alive in 
those early days of our country’s 
history. He loved to run like the 
wind, to play ball, to fly a kite, and 
to shoot with bow and arrow like 
the Indians that roamed the woods. 
In the summer he fished on the 
lake, and rowed or sailed a little 
skiff. In the winter he and his 
brothers learned to be expert 
skaters. 

This pioneer boy did not have to 
go to a museum to look at models of 
Indians; he could see Mohawk 
braves almost any day in the woods 
near by. Nor did he have to go to 
the zoo to learn about wild animals. 
The forest around him was the 
home of the bear and the wildcat. 
A deer once ran into the garden 
where he was playing. To his last 
day he never forgot the sound of the 
howling of wolves across the frozen 
lake. 

While outside of his home was 
the raw little settlement and the 
wilderness, inside the Manor there 
were books and music and much 
good talk. James’s father was 
judge of the County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and had served two 
terms in Congress. He was a fine 
looking, warm-hearted, witty man 


(Continued on page 95) 
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October Mother Goose Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





Once I saw.a little boy go hop, hop, hop, 

And I said “Little boy, will you stop, stop, stop?” 
“Oh, no,” said the little boy, “Not today, 

I’m going to the fruit store over the way, 

To get some fruit, ’tis the best of food, 

Eat fruit each day, it will do you good.” 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book Pos- 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, each 
{F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 


illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. 
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DIRECTIONS: Curly Locks wears a cream 
colored dress with a pale blue bodice, blue 
shoes over white stockings and a blue rosette 
and feather on her cream hat. Simple Si- 
mon’s jerkin and hose are russet brown. His 
-waist is white, his hat cream with a blue 
feather. Lucy Locket has a pale green dress 
and hat with soft yellow rosettes on hat 
and shoes. Her bag, or “pocket,” is light 
blue with orange flowers, her stockings cream 
and her shoes green. The boy has black hose 
with a scarlet blouse and cap. Mount as 
shown, using a strip of light blue oatmeal 
wall paper 15 inches by 36 inches. The lower 
part is green with the upper edge torn, and 
is 5 inches by 36 inches. 
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Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Health Instruction and Fire Prevention 


By BERTHA L. SWOPE 


Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, East Cleveland, Ohio 





"4 HERE is a close relationship be- 
tween the subjects of “Cleanli- 
ness” and “Fire Prevention” and 
while giving the required in- 
struction in the one, valuable 
lessons in the other may be in- 
stilled in the minds of children. 
We know that a clean municipal- 
ity has few fires and if we can 
develop sufficient civic pride in 
our future citizens to demand that those in au- 
thority shall see to it that our towns are made 
clean and kept clean and free from rubbish, dan- 
ger from fires will be measurably decreased. 

We also know that our greatest hope of devel- 
oping right civic pride and virtue is with the 
children. If they, through our efforts, become 
interested in having clean yards, clean streets, 
clean alleyways, and clean premises, in short, a 
clean town, and grow up into 
voting citizens retaining this 
interest, they will see that 
these desirable things are ob- 
tained by electing the right 
kind of people to offices of 
public trust. Experience has 
shown that not much can be 
done to arouse civic pride 
after the individual has 
passed the impressionable 
period of childhood. 

In connection with the 
teaching of civics, have the 
pupils of your school elect 
one of their number Health 
Officer, who in turn may 
name certain committees 
whose duties it would be to 
investigate the conditions 
existing around the school 
yard, the schoolhouse, and 
around the town in which 
they live, these to report in 
meetings held with the 
Health Officer. A few sim- 
ple parliamentary rules 
should be learned and ob- 
served. The topics given be- 
low under the subject of 
“Fire Prevention Through 
Cleanliness” may be taken up 
and discussed, the children 
themselves being encouraged 
to investigate and talk free- 
ly on the topics. 

















Subject for Discussion in 
Health Club: “Fire Preven- 
tion Through Cleanliness” 
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Topics 
1. Clean houses, cellars, yards, closets, etc. 


Never allow paper, greasy cloths, or other in- 
flammable rubbish to accumulate. Never al- 
low dry leaves, or anything easily ignited, to 
collect in yards. 


2. Clean barns, garages, and other buildings. 


Never allow nests for mice and rats to exist, 
as these little pests often carry matches to 
their nests and ignite them by sharpening 
their teeth on the heads of them. 


8. Kinds of matches. 


The only kind of match to have around a 
house or premises is the “Safety” match 
which ignites only on its own box. 


4. Care in using matches. 


Children should not play with matches. No 


one should ever throw a burned match down 
carelessly, 


5. Fires in the home. 


Grates and open gas stoves should always be 
protected by having a screen placed before 
them. Many homes every year are destroyed 
by live coals rolling out of an open fire. 
Cotton clothing catches fire more easily than 
woolen clothing, so when camping or cook- 
ing over a camp fire, woolen clothing is 
safer. 


6. Bonfires. 


These are great fun and children enjoy play- 
ing around a bright, pretty fire, but it is 
very dangerous sport. Many children have 
been seriously burned by bonfires, so we 
should all understand how important it is to 
see that our clothing does not catch fire. 


7. Gasoline and coal oil. 


A coal-oil lamp or lantern is dangerous and 
should never be filled while lighted or near a 


a) When one goes to a theater or other pub- 
lic building, one should always notice 
where the nearest “Exit” is located. 

b) In case of a fire, one should strive to 
keep a “cool head,” and pass quietly out 
of the building. Just as many accidents 
have occurred from overcrowding and 
pushing as from burning. If one can 
give assistance to anyone, do so in a calm 
way, avoiding excitement. 

c) If water can be obtained, throw it on the 
burning object, or smother the fire with 
a heavy rug or blanket. 

d) Always be able to locate the nearest fire- 
alarm box and know how to open it. This 
may be learned from a policeman. 

e) Use of telephone to give alarm. 


11. Firemen. 


a) Tell of their bravery and relate many in- 
cidents showing it. 
b) Tell of their modes 





of life. 
c) Tell what they do 
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true forest is 
not merely a slorehouse 
full of wood, bul, as 
ee it were, a factory ‘of 
a). °° wood, and, at the same time 
N. 2 reservoir of waler. {hen you 
help lo preserve our forests 
t~ plant new ones you are acti 
f| part of good citizens. (@he value 
of forestry deserves, therefore, 
to be taught in the schools, 
which aim lo make good 
citizens of you.~ Roosevelt 












when an alarm of 
fire is sounded. 
d) Tell how fire horses 
are trained. 
e) What are the most 
modern engines like? 
Note.—Our country has 
the best fire fighters in 
the world, also the best 
engines, the swiftest and 
best trained horses, as 
well as the best water 
supply. Men from other 
countries have been sent 
here to study our fire 
systems, 


Suggested Activities 


A Story Play for Young 
Children 


“The Firemen” 


1. It is night and all the 
“firemen” except one are 
fast asleep in their cots in 
the engine-house. The 
fireman who is awake is 
“On Watch” for any sig- 
nal of fire that may come 
in. Suddenly, in the mid- 
dle of the night, the gong 
sounds, 

2. All awake and spring 








fire. Gasoline should never be used for clean- 
ing garments inside a house, but always 
away from all danger of igniting. 


8. The dangers of the Christmas tree. 


Many accidents have been caused by lighted 
candles on the Christmas tree igniting the 
pretty but inflammable ornaments used for 
decoration. Candles should never be used 
for decoration. Use electric bulbs, which 
are much safer. 


9. Firecrackers. 


Many cities and some states have passed 
laws forbidding the use of firecrackers. This 
is a wise law, for many unfortunate children 
have been injured for life by the explosion 
of firecrackers used in the celebration of the 
Fourth of July. There are safer ways of 
celebrating cur Nation’s Birthday. 


10. What to do in case of fire. 


“LEMOS 


swe ae Xk aes 





quickly from their beds, 
dress, and slide down the 
pole to the floor below. 
They jump onto the engine while the horses 
spring into their places and the harness is 
snapped on. 

Note.—Children love to “play horse,” but the 
activities may be varied and the more modern 
“automobile” may be driven occasionally for 
variety. 


. The firemen rapidly place ladders against the 


burning building, climb up, and throw the 
stream of water into every part of the build- 
ing. When they are sure that the flames are 
extinguished, they climb down. 


. They roll up the hose, breathe deeply to exhale 


the smoke, and prepare to return to the en- 
gine-house. 


. They warm hands and feet. 
. The horses gallop home, are rubbed down 


carefully, and the men undress and again go 
to bed. 
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The Boy Who Liked the Sea 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 





We all like to read about Columbus and the brave things he did over four hun- 
dred years ago. Here are some pictures to go with his story. If you will try the 
pennant first, then the island, and last, Columbus’ boat, the Santa Maria, you will 
find them easier to make. When they are finished, color them with your crayons. 




















If you would draw Sketch two curved lines Some lines for ropes, 


A sturdy one, 





An old-time boat, Here side by side; A wave or two; 
Put in the sails, Then off we go 
That’s sure to float, Both tall and wide, O’er waters blue. 
. fs Tr 
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This flat triangle, Two flat ellipses And here we have 
Just to start; At the top, San Salvador; 

Two bending lines And little waves The Spaniards landed 
Not far apart; That dip and rock. On its shore. 











A Spanish pennant, Columbus stuck it Years have gone by, 
In colors bold, In the sand And all our land 
Our artist pencils When he first stepped Still praise Columbus 


Now unfold. 








Out on the land. And his band. 
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HE photographs show two views of a large 

cornstalk cabin made for a sand table. The 
front and back are each 18 inches long and 6 
inches high; the ends, or sides, are each 12 
inches by 6 inches, with a gable added that 
gives a height of 11 inches at the highest 
point. The chimney is 4 inches by 1% inches, 
and is 12 inches high. The door is 4 inches 
by 4 inches. It may be necessary to modify 
these dimensions on account of the varying 
sizes of the stalks. 

The construction of the cabin should be pref- 
aced by conversational lessons about the way 
the pioneer cabins were built. Tell the pupils 
how the neighbors, for miles around, came 
with their families to the “raising.” The men 
united to erect the cabin of logs, while the 
women prepared the bountiful dinner. The 
puncheon floors were made of hewn logs with 
the flat side up. Illustrate the talk with pho- 
tographs of cabins. Discuss some of the fa- 
mous cabins, such as Lincoln’s birthplace and 
home. 

The cornstalk cabin makes a fine “commu- 
nity” project. Let the second and third grade 
pupils cut the stalks with a coping saw. Have 
one of the older pupils help to measure the 
lengths. After enough “logs” are cut to build 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


the back and two sides of the cabin up to the 
roof edge, cut the ends so that the logs will 
fit together at the corners. 

Decide the size and location of the doorway. 
For the doorframe cut two short pieces of 
split stalk, each the length of the height of the 
doorway; cut one piece the width of the door- 
way for the sill. The long “log” near the top 
of the front wall will form the top of the door- 
frame. Cut short pieces of the stalk to build 
the front wall at each side of the door opening, 
and fasten these logs at the corners just as 
the long “logs” are joined at corners. Pin the 
other end of each “log” to the doorframe. 

Figure 1 shows the front view of a cut 
through one end of the stalk; Figure 2 shows 
the side view of the same cut. Figure 3 shows 
how the stalks are fitted together at the cor- 
ners and fastened by running an ordinary pin 
through this “joint.” 

The pupils of the fourth and fifth grades 
should split the stalks lengthwise to form the 
roof, the door, and the gables. They can do 
this with a sloyd knife. Select careful pupils 
for the work, because the knife must be sharp. 

Figure 4 shows how the “logs” for the gable 
ends are fastened to an upright piece. This 
work is done by laying the stalks in place on a 


A Cornstalk Cabin 


table or desk; then pinning each stalk of the 
gable to the upright. These short lengths that 
form the gable are split and the flat part is 
turned towards the inside of the cabin. The 
ends must be slanting to join the roof. The 
rounded stalks of the wall are, not fastened to 
the upright but the piece extends to the bot- 
tom and rests on the table. 

A small stalk is fastened between the tops 
of the two uprights to furnish a support for 
the upper ends of the roof, which is made just 
as the gables were formed. 

The small parts of the stalks are used for 
the construction of the chimney. It is pinned 
to the wall of the cabin. The cracks may be 
“chinked” with clay just as some of the very 
primitive chimneys were formed in the real 
cabins. 

The door hinges, the latch string, and the 
miniature “hide” stretched on the outside wall 
were cut from an old kid glove. 

Tell the pupils that the latch string of the 
pioneer’s cabin was pulled in when the door 
was closed at night. The hewn logs were used 
for tables and benches. The flat side of the 
log was turned up and legs were inserted at 
the ends, in a slanting position. Troughs to 

(Continued on page 102) 
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N “A Natural Approach to Learning to Read 

—Part I” an attempt was made to show the 

value of postponing formal instruction in 

reading for one or two months at the begin- 
ning of the first grade. Several illustrations were 
given of introducing the children incidentally to 
reading, when reading was needed in connection 
with their various activities. The teachers were 
assured that this natural approach would not 
prevent the grade from accomplishing its regular 
assignment, but that the accomplishment would 
be greater by this method than by the usual 
procedure. 

The author realizes that there are teachers 
who lack confidence in their ability to plan and 
carry out as free a reading program as the one 
previously described and that these teachers feel 
that they must use definite story material from 
the very beginning. To them she now offers sug- 
gestions that may be adapted to any child-classic 
so that the reading of it may be secondary to 
other more childlike activities. 

Select any story that the children enjoy. It 
may or may not be one found in the basal primer. 
The story of “The Wee Wee Woman” has uncom- 
mon merit for incidental reading because it is ex- 
pressed in words having high frequency in all 
reading material, it contains ideas within the 
experience of practically every primary child 
whether he is from an English-speaking home or 
not, and it lends itself easily to construction 
work, to drawing, and to dramatization—activ- 
ities very interesting to children. A well-worded 
version of this story may be found in many of 
the juvenile storybooks or in various school 
readers. 

At first the teacher will tell or read the story 
to the children, letting them express their appre- 
ciation by means of remarks or questions. Later 
she may suggest that some child be the wee wee 
woman and do one thing the woman did, and the 
other children will guess what it is. At another 
time one child may be able to be the wee wee 
woman and act out all the parts as the teacher 
tells the story. Then when she says, 
“The wee wee woman looked under the 
chairs,” the child will look under some 
of the classroom chairs. 

The teacher may sometimes suggest 
that the children bring toys, a doll, a 
bed, a table, a cupboard, some chairs, 
and a candle, to illustrate the story; or 
she may get the articles from a ten-cent 
store or make them from cardboard. 
As the story is retold, the children may 
arrange the objects in positions sug- 
gested by the story; put the doll in the 
bed when the story says, “One night 
the wee wee woman went to bed;” and 
sO on. 

Some child will probably suggest that 
there ought to be a house for the wee 
wee woman and her furniture. The 
class can decide how to obtain it. Per- 
haps some child will have one and be 
willing to lend it to the class, or some 
child may offer to have his father make 
one. Often children suggest using a 
box and putting a cardboard into it to 
divide the space into an upstairs and a 
downstairs. The latter is much to be 
preferred, as the crude result fully sat- 
isfies the play standards of the children 
and is of special value to them because 
they have made it themselves. 

One may prefer to have the children 
make the furniture for the house. Each 
child may make a chair, a bed, etc., and 





the class will select the things they need to fur- 
nish the house. The balance of the articles made 
may be taken home by the children. Perhaps the 
interest in the playhouse may be great enough to 
cause many children to reproduce the project at 
home for themselves. 

The different objects in the house may be la- 
beled with their names. These labels may be 
written with black crayon or printed with the 
rubber-type sign marker on pieces of tag board. 
If each label is placed so that it touches only the 
object it names and these words are alluded .to 
frequently, it will not be long before the children 
will be able to replace the labels if for any reason 
they are taken away from the objects. The 
children will enjoy making a game of replacing 
all the labels. 

It is very much easier for the child to read 
what he has dictated or arranged than for him to 
read material given to him in formal sentences 
worded by another. On this account it is better 
to take school time to help the children make their 
first reading books. In this case each page of the 
book about the wee wee woman would contain but 
one idea of the story and this idea would be illus- 
trated by the child with a free drawing or with 
paper cutting. The first page might have a pic- 
ture of the wee woman drawn with colored cray- 
ons and under it the handwritten or typewritten 
sentence: 


Once there was a wee wee woman. 
Page two might read: 
She lived in a wee wee house. 


This could be illustrated with a drawing of a 
house. Other pages might read: 


She had a wee wee bed. 
She had a wee wee table. 
On the table was a candle. 
One night she went to bed. 
She heard a noise. 

She lighted her candle. 
She looked under her bed. 
She went down her sstairs. 





These Drawings Were Made by Beginning First Graders as 
Seat Work to Illustrate the First Six Silent Reading 
Cards Described in This Article 


The sentences may be written in longhand or 
on the typewriter by the teacher directly on the 
various pages of the books at the dictation of 
each child, or in class time the children may de- 
cide what picture and wording they want for the 
next day’s work and the teacher may prepare the 
sentences by writing or typing them on strips of 
paper. After the child makes his illustration he 
will paste the sentence under it and then have an 


opportunity to read or tell it. Each day the chil- 
dren will want to read all the pages previously 
made. At first they will read by observing the 


picture and saying by rote what they remember 
belongs with it, but by and by they will be able 
to find all the places in the sentences where wom- 
an, bed, her, went, etc., are mentioned. 

This word recognition work may be supple- 
mented by sentences which the teacher writes on 
the blackboard: 

Make the wee wee woman come downstairs. 
Bring her to me. 

Put her on my table. 

Give her her chair. 

Place a table by her. 

Put the cupboard near the table. 

Bring the candle. 

Put it on the table. 

Light it for the wee wee woman. 

The wording may be kept very similar to the 
wording of the story so as not to introduce many 
words which have not a high usage in the read- 
ing book material. 

After the children have had considerable prac- 
tice in reacting to sentences similar to those giv- 
en above, the teacher may be able to write two or 
three sentences on each of several cards and give 
a card to each child to study in class time. When 
he knows what he is to do, let him perform the 
acts dictated by the card. Some cards may read: 

1 
(To be done with the toys.) 


Put the wee wee woman upstairs in her 
bed. Put her candle on the table by the bed. 


2 
(To be done with the toys.) 
Put her table downstairs. 


Put it near the cupboard. 
Put four chairs near the table 


»” 
vo 


(To be drawn on the blackboard.) 
Draw the cupboard. Draw the wee 
wee woman by the cupboard. 
Draw Boo. 

When the children have learned to 
react individually to such groups of 
sentences at class time they enjoy and 
can profit by having similar cards to 
use at their seat-work periods, when 

‘ they may draw with colored crayons 
the scenes that the sentences describe. 
The following sixteen groups of sen- 
tences show how the cards can be varied 
to give each child in the class one that 
is different from those received by the 
other children. This helps each child 
to learn to be independent in interpret- 
ing the cards and very individual and 
original in his drawing. After the 
seat work is done the drawings should 
be examined by the teacher and each 
child who has made errors in interpret- 
ing his sentences should be told which 
sentences to correct. Time should be 
given for correcting the work, for, if 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Picture Study—“Road Through the Trees” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Galleru, Universiiy of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


BLUE blouse and woolen cap, 
long white hair surrounding 
a ruddy face, kind eyes “like 
those of a child listening to a 
fairy tale,” and a rollicking 
song that went with him 
everywhere—that is our pic- 
ture of Jean Baptiste Camille 
Corot, one of the most loved artists of all 
times, painter of “Road Through the Trees.” 

The story of his life is very simple, but 
one of great achievements and happiness. 
He was born in 1796 in Paris, where most of 
his younger days were spent. Neither his 
mother nor his father had artistic ability. 
His father was of the peasant stock of the 
Burgundian vineyard country. 

At the age of sixteen Corot, having finish- 
ed his schooling at the college in the beauti- 
ful city of Rouen, was apprenticed to a cloth 
merchant of Paris. He was very unhappy 
in the merchant’s shop, for his love of paint- 
ing had begun to assert itself and he was 
found making drawings whenever he could. 
When he was twenty-six years old and still 
far from being the successful business man 
that his parents had hoped he would ,be, 
Corot decided to leave the shop counter for 
the easel. His family gave him an income of 
1500 francs a year for his support in order 











Questions 


What time of year is shown in this 
painting? Where is the sun? How 
do you know? Is it shining through 
or upon the trees as we stand in the 
road? Why are the trees at the right 
along the shore of the lake so dark? 
Point out which tree trunks are get- 
ting the full sunlight. How does 
Corot make them seem round? 


How would you describe the color 
in this picture? Does it seem warm 
or cold? 

Are these three people rich or poor 
peasant folk? How do you know? 
What do you think the little girl is 
showing her mother? 


Does this picture make you happy 
or sad? Why? 




















that he might live the life of an artist. The 
young man was thoroughly delighted with 
these arrangements. He spent his first al- 
lowance on a complete painter’s outfit and 
entered the studio of Michallon and later 
that of Bertin in Paris. 


Corot received most of his inspiration 
from nature. He loved nature in all of her 
forms, but the simple, gentle pastoral land- 
scape held him longest and was ever to be 
the symbol of his work. His first sketches 
were made along the river Seine in Paris. 
When he moved with his family to Ville 
d’Avray, about four miles from Paris, Corot 
found his ideal sketching ground. Here he 
took the subjects for most of his later famous 
canvases. The little lake was his delight, 
and every day would find him, paint-box in 
hand, walking briskly along the forest path- 
ways around the lake. He loved it best in 
the soft half-light of early morning or even- 
ing, as you know from his two famous works, 
“Dance of the Nymphs, Evening” and 
“Dance of the Nymphs, Morning.” 

In 1825 Corot went to Italy, where he de- 
voted two years to the study of drawing, but 
did not allow the cold classical severity of 
the Italian manner to harm the poetical and 
quieter charm of his own genius. 

The year of his return to Paris, Corot won 
his first recognition as a painter by having 
two pictures in the Salon exhibition, but it 
was to be many years before people were to 
give him praise, for they did not understand 
his simple picturing of nature. Not until 

(Continued on page 102) 








“ROAD THROUGH THE TREES” 








his is one of Corot’s happy pictures, for 

it is painted in warm colors instead of the 

cool silvery greens which he used so 
often. We can almost here him humming his 
gay song as he sits at his easel beside the sun- 
spotted road. Perhaps this road leads from 
Ville d’Avray through the forest to the little 
lake which Corot loved to paint. 

There is a delicate, dancing play of sun- 
beams among the leaves of the trees and on 
the branches as they twine in and out of the 
shadows. The bend of the branches is re- 
peated again and again as they arch over the 
road. This arrangement seems to carry us 
right into the heart of the picture as we travel 
down the pleasant lane. It would be harder 


for our eyes to follow the road if Corot had not 
put in the wagon ruts and the light on the 
lake beyond. 

What is the brightest spot in the picture? 
Cover it up with your finger and see how dull 
the picture looks without it. Corot loved to put 
his brightest light and deepest dark colors next 
to each other, because one helped the other. 
See how the tiny grasses and flowers in the 
right-hand corner bring the sunlight into one 
of the most shadowy parts of the picture. 

We enjoy this picture as we do a smiling 
face, for Corot kept all wind and frowning 
clouds away. The original painting of “Road 
Through the Trees’ is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 
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ions of “Road ‘Through the Trees 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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"1. ACHERS in the public schools 
*}/ realize that a problem exists in 
training our children in the use 
of effective written language. 
The high school teachers com- 
plain that the entering freshmen 
are not adequately prepared; 
that the elementary school has 
failed to do satisfactory work in 
written composition. It is diffi- 
cult for the high school pupil to overcome a long- 
standing antagonism against written composi- 
tion. 











OBJECTIVES 


The teacher needs clear-cut aims in the teach- 
ing of written language. Some teachers aim to 
develop literary style while others are satisfied 
with crude workmanship. Bobbitt has stated the 
objectives of written language instruction as fol- 
lows: 

1. Command over an adequate writing vocab- 

ulary. 

2. Ability to effectively organize and express 

one’s thought in written form: 

a) memoranda, 

b) letters. 

c) reports, news items or articles, system- 
atic discussion of questions. 

d) giving directions. 

e) written addresses. 

8. Ability to write with proper legibility, ease, 

and speed. 

4. Ability to spell the words of one’s writing 

vocabulary. 

5. Ability to use good form, order, and ar- 
rangement in all of one’s written work; 
margins, spacing, alignment, paragraphing, 
capitalization, punctuation,  syllabication, 
abbreviation. 

Ability to use language efficiently as the 
vehicle of one’s thought. 

From a survey of objectives stated by author- 
ities on English, I have come to the conclusion 
that our problem is a very practical one. Ability 
to think clearly and to express that thought in 
form accepted by conventional standards sum- 
marizes our task. 

I have selected the third grade for a more def- 
inite analysis. The problem of written composi- 
tion is very critical in this grade. What shall be 
our specific aims for this grade? Authorities 
have agreed that our aim should be to develop 
power to write independently a few interesting 
sentences on a given topic and to make habitual 
the correct use of the technicalities assigned to 
the grade. 


6. 


THE SHORT PARAGRAPH 


The first three grades should lay a basis for 
good habits in oral work. Children should be 
taught to speak in sentences. Written composi- 
tion work should be begun in the third grade; 
but the teacher must remember to have the pu- 
pils write very short paragraphs. The child’s 
nerves and finer¢ muscles must be considered. 
Allow the child to write with a pencil in large 
script on unlined paper. His writing will be un- 
even and crooked. The blackboard should be 
used freely. After the “sentence sense” has been 
developed, the paragraph should emerge. Ideas 
of order, connection, sequence, and the grouping 
of certain units should be developed. A good be- 
ginning is to relate events in order of time. 
However, the teacher must remember that the 
sentence is the fundamental unit in language 
work. The child must be taught to know where 


He must not ramble 


” 


a sentence begins and ends. 
on, connecting thoughts by meaus of “and,” “so, 
“but.” 

The short paragraph idea insures a greater 
amount of practice in writing. It is a complete 
unit. It gives fine range to the development of 
sentence structure. It is subject to all the laws 
of discourse. The child gains every important 
feature of literary workmanship. The short par- 
agraph will be simple at first, but it will grow in 
length, organization, and thought every year. It 
should not exceed seven or eight sentences in the 
eight grade. 

The third-grade child’s written composition 
should be limited to three sentences. Oral compo- 
sitions of three sentences should precede the 
written work. Only a single phase of a subject 
should be presented in one paragraph. The chil- 
dren should waste as little time as possible in get- 
ting at the heart of their subject. No attempt 
should be made to teach the technicalities of par- 
agraph construction in a formal way. Very little 
can be done in the third grade in the way of orig- 
inal endings. The paragraph printed below is 
brief, pointed, and personal. 

Yesterday was my little brother’s birth- 
day. I bought him a ring for a present. He 
said he would rather have had a pie. 


DESIRABLE SUBJECTS 


What shall be appropriate subjects for the 
short paragraph? Subjects should be brief, def- 
inite, personal. They should be within the range 
of the child’s knowledge and experience. They 
should be full of the breath of life and of actual- 
ity. “How I Spent My Vacation” is not definite 
or brief. It is impossible to write a single para- 
graph on this subject. One might write a bare 
catalogue of events. The subjects of “Birds” is 
too general. “The Oriole’s Nest” is a better sub- 
ject. Children must be taught to narrow their 
subjects. This focuses thinking and establishes 
a single point of view. 

Subjects may be representative of home life, 
school, pets, vacation, travel, special days, man- 
ners, amusements, work, community life, occupa- 
tions, nature life, or directions for playing a 
game or making something. 

The child should be taught to recognize what 
is trivial and sensational in personal experiences 
and what is worth while. Subjects about fires, 
fights, and gruesome accidents have no place in 
written compositions in the schoolroom. 

The following topics are suggested as de- 
sirable: 

. New Neighbors. 

. A Visitor I Liked. 

When Mother Forgets. 
When Baby Took a Tumble. 
Naming the Baby. 

. Pleasing Mother. 

. Wash Day. 

. Setting the Mouse Trap. 

. Father Is Coming. 

10. Work I Can Do. 

11. Celebrating a Birthday. 
12. The Junior Red Cross Box. 
13. A New Pupil. 

14, Playground Dangers. 

15. The Picnic Lunch. 


CHNIAH OP wpe 


SAMPLES OF THIRD-GRADE COMPOSITIONS 


Last Saturday I sent away to Chicago for 
a mit, a mask, and a protector. I hope my 
outfit will come Saturday. When I get them 
I will dress up and see how I look. 


My dog, Bobs, is speckled black and white. 
One afternoon when I was coming from the 
store he was with me. Some girls saw Bobs 
and laughed at him and said that he had the 
German :neasles. 

This is Mother’s birthday. After break- 
fast we gave her our presents. My present 
was a pretty bookmark. I made it in school. 


CORRECTION OF WRITTEN WORK 


The teacher should aim to develop in the chil- 
dren the ability to look over their written work 
intelligently with a view to bringing that work 
up to the standard. As the pupil passes into a 
higher grade he should make progress in the 
methods of correction. The teacher must lead the 
pupil to see that the correction of his work will 
be of great help to him. The teacher and chil- 
dren may work together on a composition in cor- 
recting it. The teacher may hold a composition 
before the class and say: “How can we improve 
this composition?” Many teachers write an 
outline on the board and as the child corrects his 
work, he looks at the outline. 

1. Indentation. 

2. Capital. 

3. Period. 

4, Spelling. 

The child looks for one mistake at a time. This 
practice is commendable. An exercise in copying 
a selection and then correcting his work trains 
the child in careful observation and exact ex- 
pression. 

The child must be taught to be critical. We 
want to develop power in the child to see his own 
defects and a desire to remedy them. To accom- 
plish this end, the child’s interest and co-opera- 
tion must be secured. He must see that there 
are better ways of expressing his thoughts than 
his own way. It is the teacher’s task to induce 
the child to prefer the better way. At first his 
criticism of his own work must be directed by 
the teacher until he is able to view his composi- 
tion in an impartial manner. 


USE OF THE OUTLINE 


Some teachers believe that the outline should 
be used at the outset. They believe that lan- 
guage work should be isolated from knowledge; 
that the pupil should be asked to do only one 
thing at a time. They advise the teacher to give 
the matter in outline form. This is bad psy- 
chology. It separates the thought process from 
the expressional process. Thought and form go 
hand in hand. The early use of the outline weak- 
ens the child’s power to hold together in the 
mind, as a whole, the parts that compose a sub- 
ject. This power should be cultivated in the 
early years of a child’s life. The teacher may 
use suggestions and hints in the form of ques- 
tions and models to give aid but it is better to 
show the child what he ought to be doing on his 
own account. He should think before he speaks 
—think his subject through as a whole. 


USE OF THE MODEL 


The question arises as to whether or not the 
model should be used and to what extent. The 
model should suggest and recall, illumine and in- 
terpret the child’s own experience. At first, it 
should be unconscious and later there should be 
conscious imitation of correct forms and good 
expression. Through repetition in self-expres- 
sion, correct forms become habitual. It is well 
for the teacher to read model compositions to the 
pupils. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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rPHIS is the month in which we prepare for 

Halloween. To let the neighbors know that 
the witches are about, ticktacks are made to 
tap on windows and various other noise mak- 
ers are prepared. Lanterns are made of tin 
cans, cigar and shoe boxes, and pumpkins. 
A variety of hideous faces are cut in the cans 
and boxes, but the old-fashioned pumpkin 
jack-o’-lantern is the most attractive. 

These lanterns are usually carried in the 
hands or fastened to the end of a long pole. 
When they are elevated in the air they give 
the effect of tall giants approaching. A han- 
dle of some sort attached to the lantern is 
most satisfactory for the little folks, and the 
drawing herewith shows a very good handle 
for a jack-o’-lantern. 

When selecting the pumpkin for your lan- 
tern try to get one that has a piece of the vine 


A Pumpkin Jack-o-Lantern 


By FRANK I. 


left to act as a handle on the cover. Also see 
that one side is especially good for cutting 
the face. 

Begin work on the pumpkin face by laying 
out the eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, eyebrows, 
and mustache with a pencil. Then with a 
sharp paring knife, or other knife with a nar- 
row blade, cut the cover at the top of the 
pumpkin. The cut should be made at an an- 
gle. It would be well to make a slight cut on 
the cover and body of the lantern so that when 
the cover is removed it can be quickly put 
back in its proper position by fitting together 
the two sections of the cut. 

Remove the cover and with a large metal 
spoon scrape out the seeds. Continue to 
scrape the walls of the pumpkin until they are 
very thin. The scrapings need not be thrown 
away, as they can be used for making pie. 








SOLAR, _ Depariment of Manual Training, Detroit 


Care will have to be exercised when scraping 
the walls because it is very easy to break 
through them. 

Now make the eyes, nose, and mouth, cut- 
ting all the way through the wall, but for the 
eyebrows and mustache cut only part way 
through. Two heavy hairpins may be used to 
pin the cover in place. 

The lantern may be lighted with a flash 
light or a candle. The candle is usualy diffi- 
cult to set in place, but by making a candle 
holder considerable trouble will be avoided. 
A pattern for the candle holder should be 
transferred to a piece of tin and cut to shape, 
as in Figure 1. Then bend the tin, as in Fig- 
ure 2, around the candle or some other round 
object like the candle. Force the prongs into 
the pumpkin at the center of the bottom; and 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Success in “Safety First” 


year of 1923-24 not one school pupil was 

killed in a street accident. The year be- 
fore there was but one pupil killed, and in that 
accident the blame was attached to the driver of 
an automobile. To whom, or to what, shall credit 
be given for so wonderful a conservation of child 
life in this day of glaring headlines of news- 
papers, everywhere, telling of the daily toll of 
fatalities among children? The 
answer must be that it is due di- 
rectly to the children themselves. 
But why are life and limb of Ta- 
coma’s children immune from the 
hazards and violence of a city’s 
congested traffic? Because of the 
good business policy of one of the 
city’s large corporations in connec- 
tion with its own welfare, and its 
keen personal interest in the citi- 
zens’ welfare through the sympa- 
thetic and sane guidance of D. J. 
Kinzie, its safety engineer. 

Thirteen years ago the Tacoma 
Railway and Power Company, out- 
lining its plan to the Board of 
Education, received the sanction of 
that body to allow the company’s 
representative to visit the schools 
and give short talks on safety. H. 
G. Windsor began the work. That 
which he so ably started has been 
carried on by his successors with 
a zeal that has never waned. The 
railway company wanted the gen- 
eral public to have due regard for 
the fundamentals of safety; they 
wanted the public to be attentive. 
Wisely they began the work with 
that part of the citizenship which 
they knew to be most impression- 
able—the school children. 

In the very beginning of the safety first move- 
ment in Tacoma its directors recognized the 
fact that children are picture-attentive and 
picture-wise. Accordingly, the speakers went to 
the schoolrooms with a large assortment of pic- 
tures, many of them crude, and some portraying 
horrors but producing a thrill in the gasping on- 
lookers that went far toward the objective in 
the campaign launched for “Safety First.” 
These pictures were also interesting and educa- 
tional, They made the whole business of safety 
an attractive job. 

_ Soon, having secured the 
children’s attention, and 
convinced the Board of 
Education and_ teachers 
that there would be no con- 
flict with the regular work 
of the curriculum and no 
expense to the district, the 
company began organizing. 

Many avenues were open 
and inviting in the plans 
considered for organiza- 
tion, but the influence of 
the movement must be city- 
wide. Boy Scouts are pop- 
ular. It was decided to or- 
ganize with the scout idea 
as the basis, the organiza- 
tion to be known as Tacoma 
Safety Scouts. 

In each of the thirty- 
two grade schools there is 
a Safety Scout branch, 
governed by a safety com- 
mittee eomposed of two 
pupils from each class—a 


ACOMA, Washington, is a city of more 
ree 100,000 inhabitants, yet in the school 


By SUSAN M. KANE 


boy and a girl—appointed by the teacher, and a 
Safety Scoutmaster, who is appointed by the 
school principal. 

There are four ranks in the Safety Scout or- 
ganization and any pupil is eligible to member- 
ship in one or another of the ranks. The first, 


second, and third grades make up the recruits. 
To them cards are supplied by the railway com- 
pany on which are printed in green—the safety 
color—the following ten safety rules which must 





Tacoma Safety Scouts Receiving the Honor Flag from D. J. Kinzie, 
Safety Engineer of Tacoma Railway and Power Company 


be memorized and observed to become a Safety 
Scout. 


SAFETY RULES 


1. I WILL PLAY on the sidewalk, a vacant lot, 
playground, or 
STREET. 

2. IF I GO into the street after my ball, I will 
slow up first and look both ways. 

8. I WILL NOT skate or use coaster where cars 
or automobiles run. 


yard; NOT IN THE 





Flag Raising for Honor School in Safety First, Tacoma, Washington 
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4. I WILL NOT hitch onto a street car, auto- 
mobile, or wagon. 

5. WHEN CROSSING a street, I will cross at 
crosswalks only; I will look left, then right. 

6. I WILL STAND still after I get off a street 
car and look both ways before crossing the 


street. 

7. THROYING STONES is dangerous. I will 
not do it. 

8. ANY WIRE may be dangerous. I will let 


it alone. 
9.I WILL NOT play’ with 
matches or fire. I will be sure 
a camp fire is out before I 
leave it. 
10. I WILL GO up and down stairs 
one step at a time. 


“ALWAYS BE CAREFUL” 


This card belongs to: 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
GRADE 


The Safety Scouts form the main 
body of the organization. The 
railway company issues a booklet 
containing twenty-eight rules for 
the members. It will be observed 
in the rules which follow that 
there are but five which have to do 
with the pupil’s conduct about the 
school grounds; all others concern 
his conduct while away from 
school, making for self-reliance and 
self-development in the pupil. 


HOW YOU CAN TELL A GOOD 
SAFETY SCOUT—RULES 


In School— 

1. HE KEEPS TO THE RIGHT 
on walks, in halls, going up 
and down stairs. 

2. He goes up and down stairs ONE STEP AT 
A TIME. 

8. He LOOKS where he runs. 

4, He doesn’t bully the little fellows. 

5. He sees that the little chaps have a fair 
chance on the playground and that they 
don’t get hurt. 

Out of School— 

6. He does not play on streets where street 
cars run. 

7. He LOOKS BOTH WAYS in crossing streets 
and railroad tracks. 

8. He does not _ loiter 
around railroad sta- 
tions or cars. 

9. He LOOKS SHARPLY 
for automobiles, wag- 
ons, and motorcycles 
when alighting from a 
street car. 

10. He does not walk on 
railroad bridges or 
tracks. 

11. He is ever ready to as- 
sist aged people, crip- 
ples, and little children 
to avoid danger at 
street crossings and in 
boarding and leaving 
cars, trains, and other 
vehicles. 

12. He peeks ’round to see 
what is coming on the 
other side (or the other 
track) when crossing 
behind a street car. 
When carrying an um- 

(Continued on page 86) © 
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The Tiger Swallowtail 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


Look! What is that? 

It is a big yellow butterfly. 

It is a Tiger Swallowtail. 

See the tails on its wings. 

They look like the swallow’s tail. 

The wings have black stripes on 
them. 

They look like the tiger’s stripes. 

Have you ever seen a tiger? 

You may see the tiger in the circus. 


© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


They like poplar leaves, too. 

They eat wild cherry leaves. 

They eat many kinds of leaves. 

Each caterpillar makes a silk 
hammock. 

Kach caterpillar fastens its ham- 

| mock to a twig. 

Soon the caterpillars are fast asleep 
in their silk hammocks. 

a Did you ever sleep in a silk 

© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. hamm O ek? 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 97.) 





The Tiger Swallowtail flies high 
among the tree tops. 

It flies around the flowers. 

It likes the lilac blossoms. 

It drinks the sweet nectar. 

It has a little black pump. 

Its pump is like the pump of the 
Monarch butterfly. 

All butterflies have pumps. 

The Tiger Swallowtail’s caterpillars | 

like birch leaves. ——— ee 
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Sewing Project for October 


SUGGESTIONS FOR APPLIQUE WORK 


By MARY B. GRUBB, 
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A Black Oilcloth Magazine Cover with 
Appliqued Design 
OME suggestions for appliqué work on oil- 

cloth pillows were given in the May 1926 

issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 

PRIMARY PLANS. A shows the 
piece of cretonne from which one of the 
designs was selected. Four of the ro- 
sette and leaf units were cut out, rear- 
ranged to fit the corners of a pillow and 
then appliquéd. 

. The photograph of a black oilcloth 
magazine cover in the upper left-hand 
corner of this page shows a different 
arrangement of the same design. The 
rosette was carefully cut out, then the 





leaves and stems were cut. The stem on the left 
leaf was cut a little longer than the print to 
make it conform with the stem on the right leaf 
and balance the design. 

Oilcloth book or magazine covers are especially 
satisfactory for use on books or magazines which 
are left on a porch table. To make such a cover, 
first cut a paper pattern that will cover the book 
with an extra margin of % inch at each edge. 
For the inside of the cover cut two strips that are 
each 314 inches wide. Figure I shows the inside 
of the cover, opened, with the strips represented 
by shading. 

Cut the oilcloth according to the pattern. Lay 
the design cut from the cretonne in place on the 
cover. When well arranged, paste on the rosette. 
After marking where the leaves and stems are to 
be placed, remove them. With three threads of 
6-strand embroidery thread go over the edges of 
the rosette with blanket stitches placed close to- 
gether. Paste the leaf and stem at the left and 
appliqué them. Paste and appliqué the leaf and 
stem at the right. 

Put a very little paste along the top and bottom 
edges and the long edge of the inside strips, and 
paste them to the cover as shown in Figure I. 
Baste a piece of silk braid over the edges, joining 
the ends at one corner. Stitch on a sewing ma- 
chine, or sew down with very short overhanding 
stitches. If you do not wish to bind the edges, 


A Table Cover of Unbleached Muslin Banded with Fine 


Gingham and Decorated with Appliqued Design 


Author of “The Indusirial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 





The Cover of This Magazine Has Been 
Placed in the Pockets of the Oilcloth Cover 


go over the white side of them with black ink or 
water colors. When this coloring is dry, put a 
row of blanket stitches over the edges. The 
stitches may be arranged in groups instead of 
having an even spacing between them. 

A table cover or lunch cloth of unbleached mus- 
lin, shown on this page, has a band of fine rose 
gingham, appliquéd with short basting stitches 
made with three strands of black embroidery 
thread. The gingham is a wide weave, but 
about one inch had to be taken from the side of 
the muslin to bring the seams at each mitred 
corner. The centers of the design are 
also made of rose gingham. 

In the photographed table cover the 
design, which is the same as that shown 
in Figure IV, is placed at the middle of 
each side, but most persons prefer the 
design in the corner as shown in Fig- 
ure V. This has the same units as Fig- 
ure IV but they are rearranged. 


or V and transfer the outline on the 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Enlarge the drawing of Figures IV — 
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October Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 


later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for October 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Piay,” “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


Lesson I 
In October 


Oh, the days are sunny, 
The days are bright; 
There’s a haze in the air, 
And a frost at night. 


The leaves are turning 
All red and brown, 

Orange and yellow; 
They flutter down. 


The nuts on the nut trees, 
In husks so tight, 

Come bursting out 
On a frosty night. 


The shocks of corn stand 
Row on row, 

In the harvest field 
Where the pumpkins grow. 


October brings 
To one and all 
The joys that only 
Come in fall. 


Print or write this lesson on the blackboard or 
on cards. The children will read it silently and 
answer the following questions orally: 


Questions 


Tell what is said about the weather in the first 
four lines. 

What does “haze” mean? 

What is said about the leaves? 

What is happening to the leaves? 

What does the poem tell us about the nuts? 

Name three kinds of nuts. (Hickory nuts, 
walnuts, chestnuts.) 

Tell how the fields look. 

What are some of the October joys? (Nutting 
parties, bonfires, corn roasts, marshmallow 
roasts, Halloween, playing with jack-o’-lanterns, 
etc.) 

Seat Work 


Write the following directions for seat work 
on the blackboard. The children will read the 
directions and follow them out. 

Make an October calendar. 

Copy from the poem all the words that rhyme. 
(Bright, night; brown, down; tight, night; row, 
grew; all, fall.) 





Make three red leaves, two brown leaves, two 
yellow leaves, and four orange leaves. Count 
them and write down the whole number of leaves 
you have made. 

Make a picture of an acorn. Write the word 
“acorn” under it. 

Make a picture of a cornfield with rows of 
corn shocks and yellow pumpkins. 


Lesson II 


The Leaves’ Party 


One day in October the leaves had a party. 

It was a dancing party. 

All the leaves from the different trees came to 
the party. 

They put on pretty, bright dresses. 

Their dresses were red, brown, yellow, and 
gold. 

The wind played for the leaves to dance. 

He played a merry tune. 

The leaves came down from their trees and 
danced away, away. 

Read the lesson silently and copy and answer 
the questions given below. 


Questions 


What did the leaves do in October? 
What kind of party did they have? 
Who played for them to dance? 
What kind of tune did he play? 
How were they dressed when they came to the 
party? 
Seat Work 


Make a picture of the trees with the leaves 
falling from them. 

Make a picture of a tree with the branches 
bending to one side as if the wind were blowing. 


Lesson III 


Columbus, Part I—A History Lesson 


There was a man who sailed the sea; 

He found this land for you and me. 

What was this man’s name and who was he? 
Christopher Columbus. 


Four hundred years ago this man 
His wondrous voyage then began; 
He was a brave Italian man, 
Christopher Columbus. 


With three small ships he sailed away. 
One beautiful October day, 

He found our country on his way, 
Did Christopher Columbus. 


Write the lesson on the blackboard or print it 
on small cards. The children will read it silently 
and answer the questions given below. 


Questions 


Who was Christopher Columbus? 

What did he do? 

How long ago did he set sail? 

What kind of man was he? 

How many ships did he have? 

What kind of ships were they? 

Did people have steamboats so long ago? 

In what month did Columbus land? 

What did he discover? 

(Here may be told that Columbus believed that 
the earth was round like a ball and that if one 
sailed to the west he would finally come back to 
the point from which he started.) 


Seat Work 


Copy “In 1492 Columbus sailed over the ocean 
blue.” 

Make a colored picture of the three ships of 
Columbus on the sea—light blue sky, dark blue 
water, and three small black sailing vessels. 
(These may be cut from black paper and pasted 
on the picture.) 





Lesson IV 
Columbus, Part II 


Columbus thought that the world was round. 
He said that he could sail around it. 
He was very poor. 

He had no money to buy ships. 
Queen Isabella sold her jewels. 

She gave the money to Columbus. 
He bought three ships. 

With these ships he sailed away. 
He was gone a long time. 

He discovered the New World. 

Our country is in this New World. 


Seat Work 


Draw a picture of Queen Isabella’s jewel box. 

Draw a picture of the jewels in it. (Rings, 
pins, chains, belts, bracelets, etc., set with 
jewels.) 

Draw a circle to show the shape of the world. 


Lesson V 
The Boy and the Squirrel 


A boy said to a squirrel 
Running up a tree, 

“Stop, stop, little squirrel, 
Play awhile with me. 


“T have some acorns for you; 
Come here and get them now 

But the little squirrel ran away 
And sat upon a bough. 


had 
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“I’ve many, Many acorns,” 
Said he. “They’re hid away; 
I’ll eat them in my snug, warm nest 
Some cold, cold winter day.” 


Read the verses and answer the questions giv- 
en below. 


Questions 


What was the squirrel doing? 

What did the boy say to him? 

What did he have for the squirrel? 
Did the squirrel want them? 

How do you know? 

What did he do? 

What did he say? 

When was he going to eat his acorns? 
Where was he going to eat them? 


Seat Work 


Draw a large tree. 

Draw five squirrels in the tree. 

Draw one squirrel on the trunk of the tree. 

Draw two squirrels on the ground. 

Draw six acorns. 

Make a picture of the boy. He wears a blue 
cap, a red sweater, and black trousers. 


Lesson VI 
Our Bonfire—An Experience Story 


We had great fun last night. 

The leaves were all over the ground. 
We raked them in a big pile. 

Then Father lighted them for us. 

He said that we must be very careful. 
We must stand far away from the fire. 
The leaves blazed in the dark. 

The smoke whirled around. 

The moon looked at us through the trees. 
It looked like a big jack-o’-lantern. 

I think it liked our big bonfire. 


Questions 


What did the children do with the leaves? 
Who lighted the fire for them? 

What did he tell them? Why? 

What did they see in the sky? 

What did it look like? 


Lesson VII 
Bonfires—A Safety First Lesson 


Bonfires can be very dangerous. 

Children must keep far away from them. 

Bonfires should never be started when the 
wind is blowing. 

We must never make a bonfire near trees, 
fences, buildings, or dry grass. 

Fire spreads very fast. 

If you build a fire in the woods or fields, be 
sure that every spark of fire is out before you go 
away. 

Fire is a good friend to us, but it is also very 
harmful. 

Questions 


Tell the rules given about bonfires. 
In what way is fire our good friend? 
In what way is it harmful to us? 


Seat Work 


(To be written on the blackboard and read 
silently.) 

Make a picture of a forest. 

Color the ground brown. 

Color the sky blue. 

Draw tall pine trees from the ground up to and 
against the blue sky. 

Under the trees make a little red bonfire with 
grayish smoke. 

Print beneath the picture in capital letters: 
“PUT OUT THAT FIRE.” 


Lesson VIII 
The Pumpkin 


I saw a great big pumpkin 
Out in the field one day; 

It was large and round and yellow, 
And I carried it away. 


I cut a funny face in it, 
And in it put a light. 

I named him Peter Pumpkin; 
Oh, he was a funny sight! 


Read the lesson silently and answer the ques- 
tions. 
Questions 


Where did the child see the pumpkin? 

Name three words that described how the 
pumpkin looked. (Large, round, yellow.) 

What did the child do with the pumpkin? 

What did he put in it? 

What did he name it? 
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How did the pumpkin look? 
What do we sometimes call “pumpkin faces”? 
(Jack-o’-lanterns. ) 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of a cornfield. 

Draw the yellow pumpkin among the corn. 

Draw and color a jack-o’-lantern. 

Draw a gate with two posts and paste a yellow 
jack-o’-lantern on one post. 

Cut five jack-o’-lanterns from orange-colored 
paper. 

Lesson IX 


Apples 


Eat apples, little boys and girls, 
They’re very good for you, 

A healthful, appetizing fruit; 
They’re good for grown-ups, too. 


So good for us are apples, 
That many people say 


OCTOBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
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“An apple eaten every day, 
Will keep the doctor far away.” 


Read the verses and answer these questions. 


Questions 


What is said about apples in the first two lines? 
What does “appetizing” mean? 
Are apples good only for children? 
What is the old saying about eating an apple 
every day? 
Seat Work 


Color and cut out three red, three yellow, and 
three green apples. Write the word “Apple” on 
each one. Arrange them in groups of three and 
mount on a stiff card. 

Make a picture of an apple tree with red ap- 
ples on it. 

Make a picture of a basket with red and yel- 
low apples in it. 

Make a picture of a plate or dish with five ap- 
ples on it—three apples resting on the plate and 
two on top of the others. 


Lesson X 
The Apple Trees—An Experience Lesson 


There are two apple trees in our yard. 

In the spring they are full of blossoms. 

In the fall they are full of red apples. 

The apples are ripe in October. 

We pick them and put them into baskets. 

We eat some of the apples. 

We take some of them to the house and Mother 
makes us an apple pie. 

We have some of the apples to eat in the win- 
ter and the rest of them we sell. 


Questions 


How many apple trees does the story tell us 
about? 

Where are they? 

How do they look in the spring? 

How do they look in the fall? 

When are the apples ripe? 

What is done with the ripe apples? 

What does Mother make for us? 


Seat Work 


Write the word “Apple.” 

Write another word beginning with “A.” 

Write two words beginning with “P.” 

Write a word beginning with “L.” 

Write a word beginning with “E.” 

Make a picture of a large red apple. Cut it 
out and paste it on a card. 

Print underneath the apple: “EAT MORE 
APPLES.” 


Lesson XI 
The Seeds 


We gathered some seeds from the garden, 
And put them safely away; 
We will keep them all the winter, 
And plant them some bright spring day. 
We have vegetable seeds and flower seeds; 
Some are little, some big, black and gray; 
Some are white, some are brown, some are yellow; 
All to plant on some bright spring day. 


Questions 


(To be asked after the lesson has been silently 
read). 

What did we gather? 

Where did we gather them? 

What did we do with them? 

When shall we plant them? 

What kinds of seeds have we? 

What size are they? 

What colors are they? 

What two words tell us on what kind of day 
we shall plant them? 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine, 
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NINA AND HER CAT 


This is a picture of Nina and her cat, Muff. 

Nina found Muff when he was a little kitten. 

Muff was thin and hungry and had no home. 

Nina took Muff to her home and fed him nice, 

warm milk. 

Nina gave Muff a soft cushion for a bed. 

Nina picked a big bunch of catnip for Muff. 

Muff likes to roll in the catnip. 

Nina tied a string to a red ball, and she plays 
~ ball with Muff. 

Nina likes to hear Muff purr when she pets him. 

Nina and Muff love each other. 




















Lesson XII 
The Pint and the Quart Measure 


Before this Jesson is written on the blackboard, 
talk with the children about “measures.” Write 
the word “measure” on the blackboard. All 
things are not measured alike, that is, all things 
are not measured with the same unit of measure- 
ment. Ask questions similar to these: “How do 
we buy cloth?” (By the yard.) “How do we 
buy sugar? Coffee? Eggs? Milk? Bananas? 
Molasses? Vinegar?” 

Explain what “liquid” means. Write the word 
on the blackboard. Have the children name some 
liquids. Write these names on the blackboard: 
milk, water, vinegar, molasses, sirup, strained 
honey, kerosene, gasoline, oil, paint, salad dress- 
ing, witch hazel, etc. 

Have real measures for the children to see and 
to fill with water. Show how two pints make a 
quart and how four quarts make a gallon. 


The Pint, the Quart, and the Gallon 


Liquids are measured by the pint, quart, and 
gallon. 

We get milk at school. 
hold half a pint. 

That is about a cupful. 

There are two pints in a quart. 

Mary’s mother buys a quart of milk every day 
from the milkman. 

Tom’s mother buys a pint every day. 

Don’s father has a car. 

The car has a tank for gasoline. 

It takes fifteen gallons of gasoline to fill the 
tank. 

Read the lesson and answer the following ques- 
tions, which are to be written on the blackboard: 


Our little milk bottles 


Questions 


How are liquids measured? 

How much do the small school milk bottles 
hold? 

How many pints in a quart? 

How much milk does Mary’s mother buy? 

How much does Tom’s mother buy? 

Is this more or less milk than Mary’s mother 
buys? 

Tell about Don’s father’s car. 

How many gallons does its tank hold? 


Seat Work 


Make a picture or a paper cutting of a pint 
bottle and a quart bottle. Label them “One 
Pint,” “One Quart.” 

Make a picture of a little half pint bottle. 
Write underneath “Half a Pint.” 

Draw an automobile or cut one from a paper 
or magazine. Mount it and write under it, “This 
car holds fifteen gallons of gasoline.” 


Lesson XIII 


The Doll—An Experience Lesson 


Nellie has a big doll. 

It has brown hair and brown eyes. 

It has a pink dress and a blue hat. 

The hat has a black feather on it. 

The doll’s name is Bessie. 

Bessie can say “Ma-ma.” 

Bessie can shut her eyes and go to sleep. 


Seat Work 


Read the lesson silently and make a picture of 
the doll. 

Color her hair, her eyes, her dress, and her 
hat as they are in the story. 

Under the picture write: 
doll. Her name is Bessie.” 


“This is Nellie’s 
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Lesson XIV 
Bessie’s Chair 


Tom is Nellie’s brother. 

He made Nellie a chair for her doll. 

He found a soap box. He broke the box apart 
and used the wood to make the chair. 

He sawed the wood and made a back, a seat, 
and four legs. 

He nailed the back and the seat together. 

Then he nailed on the legs. 

He painted the chair blue. 

It was a very nice chair and the doll often sat 
in it. 

Questions 
(Answers to be written) 


Who is Tom? 

What did Tom make? 

Of what did he make it? 

What color did he paint it? 

Make a picture of the chair and color it blue. 


Democracy Through Education 
By Ruby Minor 
Director, Kindergartens and Elementary Education, Berkeley 
Public Schools, Berkeley, California 

HERE is much discussion about the desira- 

bility of democracy for the world, and the 
brotherhood of man is the popular theme of press 
and pulpit. If this earnest searching after truth 
is to be more than a mere national gesture, we 
must see to it that the children have larger op- 
portunities for a sympathetic understanding of 
the child-life of other lands. Then, and then 
only, can we hope to have an adult population 
with ideals of international scope. Through sym- 
pathy comes service; through service we arrive 
at security. A state of security, whether indi- 
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vidual or national, can follow only where outlook 
has developed into action. 

Fortunately, in our most progressive schools 
the activity programs emphasize the study of lit- 
tle people of other lands, and projects flourish in 
which our pupils attempt to reproduce the man- 
ners, customs, costumes, and interests of their 
little cousins across the sea. Too often this 
study is a mere reading about the distant coun- 
try without catching the spirit of sympathy for 
these children, and entering with a real under- 
standing into their daily life of work and play. 

A sixth-grade boy who had been studying the 
countries of the Near East was asked, “If you 
were co live in one of these countries, which 
would you choose?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the boy re- 
plied, “I’d rather be dead.” 

The teacher then realized that only the hard- 
ships and undesirable features of the countries 
had been emphasized. A false idea of patriotism 
has led us, unconsciously, perhaps, but, neverthe- 
less, effectively, to make unfavorable compari- 
sons, with the result that our children have de- 
veloped a geogr<phical snobbishness which can 
be dissolved oniy after long study, and often- 
times only by embarrassing experiences dealing 
with realities. 

Our writers of juvenile literature have recog- 
nized this great need and each year new books, 
delightfully interesting, have portrayed child-life 
with a sympathetic understanding of the subject 
and of the child for whom the interpretation was 
intended. 

Often a child’s imagination can be captured by 
a jingle, and by repetition he will have a vivid 
vicarious experience which enriches his under- 
standing and broadens his sympathies. With a 
little encouragement even a third-grade class can 
write a few lines of rhyme, provided the facts 
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AN OCTOBER SEAT-WORK DEVICE 
Halloween Place Card 


Cut the pumpkin from orange or yellow, leaves from green, and features from black construc- 
Use black cardboard for the base which is 4 inches in diameter. In the center 
of the base cut a slit 1% inches. Insert A. A., fold opposite directions and paste on bottom of 
circle. Write the name of the guest on the green leaf, or, if preferred, paste a strip of white 
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have been presented in a way that appeals to the 
childish imagination. 

In attempting such work with the children the 
teacher should observe a few very important 
principles; first, the child should know the facts 
about the subject which he chooses; second, he 
should write only from a desirable motive, to 
give pleasure to the class, etc.; third, no child 
should be humiliated by comparisons, or even by 
a failure in achievement; fourth, a spirit of 
friendly co-operation can make this creative pe- 
riod a real pleasure; fifth, such jingles should 
under no circumstances be substituted for real 
poetry, which is the rightful heritage of all chil- 
dren, and to which our modern writers are con- 
tributing with generous understanding. 

In the following rhymes the writer has at- 
tempted to catch the important phases of life as 
lived by the children described. These rhymes 
do not tell the complete story of any country, but 
they do catch the child’s fancy, and awaken a 
feeling of appreciation on a level which he can 
comprehend. 
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He would think it quite strange to hear our fine 
band. 

Our caps and our coats would seem funny, too, 

And how could he ever lace up a new shoe? 


In his northern land there is never a tree, 

But miles and miles of the beautiful sea. 

If I’d visit him we could harpoon a fish; 

It would surely be good, thougn not served on a 
dish. 


So I should like him, and he would like me; 
And many fine sights together we’d see; 
For Eskimo land, with its ice and its snow, 
Is the very first place that I wish to go. 


My Swiss Cousins 


Away up high on the mountain side, 

Where in secret places the flowerlets hide, 
Where grass is green and shadows are brown, 
There’s a boy who drives the goats from town. 


All day he keeps his flocks from harm, 
‘While they graze in sunny pastures warm. 
His laughter floats on the mountain air, 
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His heart is happy and free from care. 


When the sunset shades of evening come, 
He leads his flocks toward the valley home. 
Across the mountain the goose girls call, 
In silvery tones their echoes fall. 


And when the flocks are safe for the night, 

As the last rays of sun shed their golden light, 
The goat boy and the goose girl fair 

Play childish games in the evening air. 


I hear their song and joyful shout; 

I know not what they talk about, 

But I know they are happy and full of glee, 
So I always feel they’re akin to me. 


Primary Project— Helping Mother 
By Ida Mills Wilhelm 


[Bares the project by asking the children a 
few questions, e. g: “How many help Mother 
or Father do the work at home?” 
“Do you like to help?” 
Does Mother need help some- 
times?” 





RHYMES ON FOREIGN LANDS 
By Ruby Minor 
I Like the Little Japanese 
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“Does Father need help?” 

“What can little folks do to 
help?” 

The children’s interest was 


I like the little Japanese 

Who lives so far across the seas. 

I like his sleeves with pockets 
wide; 


Let the children draw these designs on thin cardboard or stiff paper; then cut 
them out. Cut a slit in the center of the mat and insert the supports labeled 
“Fold Back” and “Fold Forward” in this slit. The mat may be colored with 
gay colored crayons and a bright ribbon may be drawn around Pussy’s neck. 


instantly aroused. They were, 
as usual, especially delighted to 
relate their own experiences 








I wonder what he keeps inside? 
Does he have knife, string, top, 
and ball, 
Ripe red apples, brown nuts that 

fall? 
Does he think of me so far away 
And wonder what I like to play? 
I like the little Japanese : 
Who lives so far across the seas. 


In Holland 

If I sail east, six nights and days, 

T’ll find a land of strangest ways, 

T’ll hear the clack of wooden 
shoes, 

See tiny houses of brilliant hues. 

The busy windmills wave their 
arms, 

While patient cows graze on the 
farms. 

The boys will scrub the cows each 
night; 

The girls will polish the dishes 
bright. 

And when the evening chores are 
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done, 

They'll sit in front of the quaint 
Dutch home. 

Do they talk of the stork on the 
chimney high, 

Or of flaming tulips like sun- 
set sky? 

Not a word of their talk can I 
understand, 

But I love the ways of the 
Netherland. 


A Northland Visitor 

T’d like to visit the land of snow 

And play with the brown little 
Eskimo. 

I know I should like his dogs 
and sled, 

And a warm, furry skin would be 
a good bed. 


I’m sure I should like it to always 
be day, 

For then we could have so much 
time for play. 

But what should we do all 
through the long nights? 

Why, then we could watch the 
great Northern Lights. 


If the brown little Eskimo came 
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and to make suggestions. 

Then I asked: “How many 
would like to take the com- 
ing Saturday as a day in which 
to help Mother, and then make 
a report of what you have done 
the following Monday at 
school?” 

There was not a dissenting 
vote; with enthusiasm the chil- 
dren made my projects theirs. 

The following is a _ tabula- 
tion of the work accomplished 
in a room of forty children. 
Each child was eager to report 
what he had done. 

Fourteen children 

with the dishes. 

Eight took care of the baby. 

Ten swept the floor. 

Seven carried in 

coal, 

One peeled potatoes. 

Two helped set the table. 

One helped iron. 

Two fed chickens. 

One dusted. 

One carried in chips. 

One helped clean windows. 


helped 


wood or 






uN. . —_ a S 
=—2 Pe Ne anes One helped’ wash. ( His 
fr — A os \\ / \ mother was a laundress.) 
ic aaa ee —-A, One cleaned up her play- 

it Sides ae | \ house. 


One carried water. 

Two helped churn. 

One helped get supper. 

Two forgot to help Mother. 
(One was the only child 
in the family; the other 
was the baby in a family 
of eight; the reason in 
each case is obvious.) 

The project was a purposeful 

activity; it developed initiative 
on the part of the children; it 


meant team work in many 
homes; it was something the 
little folks could not only 


achieve, but judge as well. I 
am sure it was worth while. 








to our land, 












Teaching Little Words 


By Georgia L. Pinkerton 


HIS is a successful little device for teaching 

some troublesome words. A bridge over a 
stream is drawn on construction paper. On 
strips of paper are written: up, down, over, 
under, on, beside, in, out, right, left, toward, 
from. On the picture crosses indicate where the 
words belong. 

For seat work the children put these words in 
their proper places. Words that are synonymous, 
as “over” and “above,” may be provided for by 
adding to the picture. Two birds, one flying up- 
ward and the other downward, will take care of 
“up” and “down.” One boy swimming and an- 
other on the bank plainly indicate “in” and “out.” 
One turtle crawling away from and another to- 
ward the stream may represent “from” and “to.” 


The Merry Money Games 
By Lydia Lion Roberts 


GAME I 


We are the pennies, 

So shiny and round; 
Five in a nickel 

May always be found. 


We are the nickels, 

So shiny and round; 
Five in a quarter 

May always be found. 


We are the quarters, 
So shiny and round; 
Four in a dollar 
May always be found. 


After the children have learned these verses, 
they will be ready to play the first merry money 
game. Choose one child to be the nickel. This 
child may choose five others. They are the 
pennies and they join hands and circle around 
the first child, repeating the first verse. If the 
nickel should make a mistake and choose the 
wrong number of pennies, someone else takes 
his place. 

The next part of the game is begun by choos- 
ing someone to be the quarter. The child who 
is the quarter calls for five nickels. These chil- 
dren circle around him, repeating the second 
verse. If any mistake is made by a child play- 
ing the game, he is out, and another child is 
chosen to take his place. 

The last part of the game is played by choos- 
ing one child to be the dollar. He chooses four 
children for the quarters. They circle around 
him, repeating the last verse. Each verse may 
be played several times by choosing different 
ones for the parts. Sometimes it makes the 
game even merrier to have all three circles play- 
ing at once. 


GAME II 


We are the dimes, 
So tiny and bright; 
Five in a half-dollar 
Count us just right. 


When there are more dimes, 
All tiny and bright, 

Ten in a dollar 
Count all just right. 


This game is played like the first money game, 
except that it takes more children to play it. 
The child who is the half-dollar chooses his five 
dimes to circle around him, repeating the first 
verse. The child who plays he is the dollar 
chooses ten children for his dimes, and they re- 
peat the second verse as they circle around him. 

There are other ways to use the verses of 
both games. Someone may want to be a dime 
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and choose two nickels to join hands around him. 
Another time a child may want to be a half- 
dollar and choose two quarters to play with him. 
You will find that the verses will fit any part of 
the game by changing the words to make the 
correct amount of money. 


GAME III 


To play this game give each child in the room 
the name of a piece of money. Some children 
are to be the nickels and dimes, and others to be 
the quarters, half-dollars, and dollars. 

The child who starts the game stands and 
says, “I am a quarter” (or whatever piece of 
money he represents). 

Another child replies, “Good-morning, Mr. 
Quarter. How many pieces of money do you 
need?” 

The first child says, “I need two dimes and 
one nickel.” Or perhaps he says, “I need five 
nickels.” 

The children who have the names of these 
pieces of money go quickly to his side; those 
who get there first are the ones who stay, while 
the others must wait for another turn. If the 
first child makes a mistake as to the pieces of 
money he needs to make up his amount, another 
child is chosen in his place. The game is played 
until all the different pieces of money have been 
used. Each child who is the leader must know 
what pieces of money he needs to make up his 
amount, whether it is a dime, quarter, half- 
dollar, or dollar. 
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After the children have played this game, 
they will not do what one little girl did once. 
Her mother gave her some money and told her 
that she might go to the store and buy a five- 
cent ice cream cone. When the little girl came 
back she was eating a large cone. 

“I thought you were going to buy a five-cent 
cone,” her mother said. 

“T couldn’t,” replied the little girl. “You said 
I could buy a five-cent cone, but you didn’t give 
me a nickel. You gave me a dime, so I had to 
get a ten-cent cone.” 


Device for Telling Time 
By Eleanor Caswell 


(THE only materials necessary for making the 
device here described are magazines, scissors, 
paste, and a large sheet of wall paper, drawing 
paper, or cardboard. 

First instruct the pupils to search through 
one or more magazines and cut out as many pic- 
tures of watches or clocks as they can find. 
This will occupy them during their spare time 
for one day or several days, as the teacher may 
wish. When the desired number of pictures 
have been cut out, the pupils are allowed to paste 
them onto the sheets of drawing paper. Then 
comes the chief educational value of the device. 
Under each pictured timepiece the child writes 
the time of day given on the watch or clock face. 
This gives each child the drill he needs without 
taking the time of the busy teacher. 





OCTOBER COLORING CARD 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, 
color and mount 
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The Wee Voice 


THE HEALTH SECRET IT WHISPERED TO ROGER 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


OGER felt very proud that Bob Todd and some 

other big boys who lived on Primrose Place 

had asked him and his chum Ted to go chest- 
nutting with them. 

As he was taking down his knapsack from its 
hook, something very strange happened. His thick 
brown sweater swung off its hanger and of its own 
accord pushed itself into the knapsack. 

“That is too thick for to-day,” thought Roger, for, 
although it was October, the sun was very warm. 
He tried to pull the sweater out of the knapsack, 
but as fast as he jerked it out, the sweater jumped 
back. A wee voice that seemed to come from the 
pocket of the sweater whispered, “Take it.” 

Just then the boys whistled from the street. 
Roger’s sister, Rosemary, slipped his lunch into his 
knapsack and off he started, very much puzzled. 





























As soon as the boys were outside of the town, Ted 
began to race ahead, calling for Roger to follow. 

Roger started to run, too, but a tug at each foot 
held him back. The same wee voice that had spoken 
before whispered from his shoe top, “Do not hurry 
now. Save your strength.” So Roger trudged along 
at his usual pace. 

The boys were soon gathering nuts beneath a 
chestnut tree. 

After they had a good supply of chestnuts, they 
climbed to the top of the hill to eat their lunch. 
When Roger took the sandwiches out of his knap- 
sack, he was quite annoyed. The wee voice whis- 
pered from his sweater pocket, “Put on your sweater 


now.” 














He did not want to wear a thick sweater when he 
was perspiring. However, as the sun grew lower 
and the breeze chillier, he was glad that he had on 
his warm sweater. He noticed, too, that the older 
boys had brought their sweaters. Ted shivered 
while he ate his lunch, as he had left his sweater at 
home. 

Roger was tired when he reached home, but a 
warm bath and a good night’s sleep made him feel 
as fresh as ever. 

The next Saturday Bob Todd asked Roger to go 
nutting again. “You may come with us whenever 
you like,” he told Roger. “You have some sense 
about saving your strength. We don’t have to carry 
you home.” 

Roger never heard the wee voice again. He was 
glad that it had come once and had taught him that 
health and strength are like pennies; they can be 
saved or frittered away. 
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Geography Completion Exercises 


IBERIAN PENINSULA AND SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


By JAMES F. TYRRELL, Principal, Minot School, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


HE following exercises may be used as 
daily tests, reviews, or examinations. They 


are based on the geography course of study 
for grades five through eight. 


Iberian Peninsula 


Spain and Portugal form the —— Peninsula. 
The coastline is . 
and there a2 not 
many good 
. All along the coast of 
the peninsula 











knowledge of the subject. 


AQor ODE 


. Iberian. 1 
. regular. harbors. 
. orange. 2. 
. olives. 

cork. 3 
. seaports. 


Scandinavian Countries 


. The Scandinavian countries are . ‘ 








and 
The Scandinavian Peninsula is composed of 
and 








. Inlets of the sea which penetrate deeply into 





the mountains are called 
4, 





is the capital 
and the chief indus- 
trial center of Nor- 
way. 

5. Bergen is the chief 





trees flourish. 

. Like France and 
Italy, the peninsula 
produces and exports 
large quantities of 





important 
export is , from 
the bark of a tree, 
which grows in both 
Spain and Portugal. 

. One of the chief —— 
of Spain is Barce- 
lona. 

. Barcelona is on the 

Sea. 

. An important sea- 
port that is in the 
center of a large ir- 
rigated orange re- 
gion is 

. The important metal 
that is known as 
is found very large- 
ly in Spain. 

. — is the capital 

and the largest city 

of Spain. 

Gibraltar, a _ great 

fortress, one of the 

strongest in the 
world, belongs to 

















Gibraltar commands 
the entrance to the 
Sea, 

, Spain, exports 
great quantities of 
rice, melons, oranges, 
olive oil, and silk. 
The various groups 
of people in Spain 
have been cut off 
from one another by 











My Jack-o-Lantern 


Vv 


I've a jolly Jack-o-Lantern 

With a smile that’s very wide, 
And a face all bright and shiny 
From a candle that’s inside. 


He is such a happy fellow 


That he makes me happy too, 


Makes me wish to be the light 
That would bring the smile to you. 


I think I'll learn a lesson 


From my jolly little Jack: 


I'll smile at everybody too, 


And watch the smile come back. 


—LAURA M. FITCH 





market of this 
country. 

6. Because of the many 
mountains in Nor- 
way transportation 
by land is x 

7. Much of the timber, 
being too small for 
lumber purposes, is 
suitable only for 

and mak- 

ing, which is a very 

important industry. 

is the on- 
ly important mineral 
that is extensively 
mined. 

9. In the North Sea and 
off the northwestern 
coast of Norway are 
the finest 
grounds of Europe. 

10. The northernmost 

point of “the land of 

the midnight sun” 

is . 

At North Cape, for 

several weeks in the 

summer, the sun 


























11 





12. The of 
Norway enables the 
people to run their 
machinery. 

13. Though Bergen lies 
as far north as cen- 
tral Labrador, the 
winter is not very 
cold and the harbor 
is never frozen. The 
prevailing 
blow across Bergen. 

is the capital 

and the largest city 
of Sweden. 





























eastern parts of 
Spain border the 
_ Sea. 





The city of Spain 
that has many cot- 
ton mills, which make it the Spanish “Man- 
chester,” is 
Portugal borders the Ocean. 

The capital of the republic of Portugal is 











form one of the chief sources of food in 
Portugal and many of the children carry 
them about in baskets to sell. 

The city in Portugal that is the westernmost 
seaport of continental Europe is 
The answers to the completion exercises based 
the Iberian Peninsula are given below. They 
The 
ildren should complete the exercises from their 











15. Stockholm has been 








. Mediterranean. 
. Valencia. 

. mercury. 

. Madrid. 

. England. 

. Mediterranean. 
. Valencia. 

. mountains. 

. Mediterranean. 
. Barcelona. 

. Atlantic. 

. Lisbon. 

. sardines. 

. Lisbon. 





17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


called the “ 


” 











16. —— is Swe- 
den’s best customer 
and in some years 

she takes more than half. of all the Swedish 

exports. 

Large quantities of are purchased 

from Sweden by the United States for the 

numerous paper mills. 

Denmark consists of a 

islands in the Baltic Sea. 














and several large 











On one of these islands is , the capital of 
Denmark. 

Copenhagen means “ ssa 

One of the chief industries of Denmark is 





The answers to the completion exercises on the 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Uses Made of Tests in Writing 


By Josephine I. Reynolds 
Principal, Welch School, New Haven, Connecticut 
| praperwatel that methods in writing, as well as 


in other subjects, needed revision, a year ago 
we started to do some practical work toward im- 


provement. Being firm believers in the “Indi- 
vidual Method,” we thought writing a subject 
that would readily adapt itself to that method, 
and worked accordingly. The formal writing 
lesson has been adhered to too long. For the 
upper grades to give the same amount of time 
to given work for every child of varying writ- 
ing abilities, is plainly a waste of valuable time. 

In our fifth grade we adopted the following 
method. 

We tested the grade to determine the standing 
of the class. We discovered failures in— 

1. Knowledge of form—we tabulated the 

number failing on each letter, as: 12 failed 

Z, Q; 1—E; 10—D, etc. 

. Failed on proper arrangement. 

. Failed on neat, tidy papers. 

Size. 

Slant. 

. Movement—arm not properly placed, etc. 

We arranged the class in groups for correc- 
tive measures, placing form for one group, etc. 
Then we worked with individual groups. 

At this point we asked the class to rate a set 
of papers, marking them excellent, good, fair, or 
poor. The papers bore no names, so the children 
did not know to whom the papers belonged. The 
reasons for their judgments were asked. The 
object was to develop a class standard for papers 
and make the children realize what was expected 
of them. 

The standard developed by them was— 

. Neatness, no blots, no erasures. 

. No letters written over. 

. Proper margins. 

. No crowded writing. 

. Rounded letters. 

. Letters should slant the same way. 

. Motto—“Neat and well written papers 
every time we write.” 

Children who came up to the standard in po- 
sition and form of writing were given a copy of 
booklet No. 2 and allowed to practice alone. 
This work was checked up by the teacher, as 
the children brought their work to her when 
they felt they had accomplished the desired re- 
sults. The children who had succeeded with the 
copy sufficiently well to drop it, were transferred 
to the paragraph. 

A good deal of practice work was done during 
spare moments, before school, etc. Practice 
work outside of class period was voluntary. All 
class written work was carefully supervised. 

Class papers were rated for legibility accord- 
ing to Mr. Harry Houston’s Penmanship Chart. 
All corrected papers were returned to the pupils 
for correction. 

Papers were corrected as follows— 

1. Only one fault corrected at a time unless 
one fault depended on another, then both 
were corrected together. 
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2. Pupils were encouraged to use the writing 
scale for the rating of their own writing. 

3. Those who showed rapid progress and were 
in advance of the class were excused from 
class instruction. When they were excused 
they were allowed— 

a) To prepare any lesson they wished. 

b) To aid the teacher in helping backward 
pupils in writing. 

c) To follow the class instruction. 

Graphs of the room and individual graphs 
were kept so that the children might note their 
improvement. 

In March of last year in the fifth grade all 
formal iessons in writing were dropped. The 
writing period was given to any work the teach- 
er wished to take up, and was used for check- 
ing up writing in other subjects. 

The Individual Method was used and children 
who were able went on alone. Instruction in 
individual needs was given. Tests were given 
to check up the excused group to see that they 
did not drop back in writing. By June 1, all 
children were excused and no writing instruc- 
tions were given, as it was a waste of time and 
the children used the period for other work. 

Since then my two fifth grades and two sixth 
grades have started work along the same lines. 

1. Classes tested. 

2. Each child has his particular need pointed 
out. 

3. Classes arranged in groups for individual 
needs, pen holding, slant, size, ete. 

4, In extreme cases there was individual work 
at the blackboard. 

5. We have two formal 15 minute period writ- 
ing lessons a week. The third period is a 
study period. Tests have been given to 
find out the progress since September. We 
often unexpectedly mark a set of papers on 
work done in class. Report marks are 
based upon markings of any lessons we 
happen to take up. 

6. In formal writing lessons, work has been 
given in simple two-space exercises in the 
beginning; then cutting down the size, 
practicing exercises, words and sentences 
which correspond to their regular writing 
size. 

The children have corrected their own papers 
and other children’s papers, and have been 
able to determine their own faults. 

They are very much interested in the work 
and are improving the writing. 


DEVICES IN WRITING 


. Choose good writers as leaders of groups. 

. Display samples of daily work. 

. Unexpectedly mark a set of papers for pen- 
manship. 

. Watch the class when they are working and 
mark the children for position. 

. One room has a hospital. The last row con- 


Or rs One 


sists of the poorest writers who are sent to 
the hospital to be cured. The teacher is the 
doctor and the best writers are the nurses, 
With the assistance of both, we cure the 
child, or at least try to do So. 


In another room a committee is appointed to 
mark the daily papers. This committee is 
changed so that every child in the room is 
given a chance to do the marking. On the 
board is a list of the points to be marked. 
The children’s names are on a large paper 
and the points are checked when they fall 
below the standard. 


How Schools May Aid in Fire 
Prevention 
By F. V. Powell 


Superintendent of Schools, Platteville, Wisconsin 


HOULD the schools devote time to the teach- 

ing of fire prevention, safety, and thrift? Un- 
doubtedly they should. 

Why? For exactly the same reason that the 
schools assume the obligation of teaching chil- 
dren to read, to appreciate music and art and lit- 
erature, and to understand the principles of civ- 
ics and of history. 

Should these appear as new subjects demand- 
ing a place on an already crowded program? The 
writer feels that only occasionally should they be 
treated as separate units. If these topics are to 
have a real educative influence they must be dif- 
fused through the other subjects now found in 
the elementary school program. 

Since nearly all the subject-matter which re- 
lates to safety, thrift, and fire prevention comes 
under the head of civics, they may be more eas: 
ily related to it than to any other single item in 
the school program. But the teacher who feels 
that she can teach thrift, safety, or fire preven- 
tion during a “week” or through a single class is 
foredoomed to complete or partial failure. This 
type of work, to be effective, must permeate all 
the work and all the years of the elementary 
school. It should contribute to the motivation of 
every subject. History may furnish the back- 
ground, science an explanation, art an illustration, 
the reading lesson examples of brave deeds, 
while civics should show the child the relevancy 
of what he is doing in school to community life. 

Many times teachers do wish to teach such sub- 
jects as separate topics. They have perhaps done 
much in inculcating habits of thrift and safety 
and fire prevention through the year, and now 
wish to round out the work in a definite and tan- 
gible way. How shall they proceed? To the mind 
of the writer there are four definite steps in- 
volved in the studying of any topic of a social 
nature. They are: 


1. Approach or background of the topic. 

2. Investigation of the topic by the class, 

8. An attempt to get the child to recognize his 
responsibility for any desired improvement 
with respect to the topic discussed. 

4. Furnish the child with the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in an activity relevant to the topic. 


Explanation of the steps involved in the study 
of the topic: 


1. Background or approach. The success of 
‘teaching many social topics depends very 
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largely on the method of approach. Much skill 

and ingenuity is required on the part of the 

teacher. The approach will be determined by: 

a) The grade in which the topic is being pre- 
sented. 

b) The experiences and observations of the 
class. 

c) A recent dramatic event in the community 
or one much discussed by the newspapers. 

d) The season of the year. 

e) The previous work of the class which may 
furnish the point of entry for the topic. 

2. Class investigation. In the opinion of many 
competent and experienced teachers of civics 
this is as important a step as the method of 
approach. The story of the background or the 
approach creates the interest or directs the 
thought into the topic, while the class investi- 
gation develops the aroused interest. The 
class investigation should consist largely of 
such information as the class may be able to 
secure first-hand. This may be carried on 

(assuming the topic is Safety) by: 

a) Searching the local newspapers and re- 
cording and classifying all the accidents 
mentioned. 

b) Obtaining from the fire department the 
list of injuries by fire. 

c) Securing statistics from state bureaus and 
other agencies, 

d) Recording the accidents among pupils’ own 
classmates. 

e) Obtaining from the state industrial com- 
mission safety regulations. 

f) Perhaps there is a factory or other plant 
from which records and information may 
be obtained. 

(The teacher really interested in carrying on 
an investigation will not be at a loss as to the 
means nor will the pupils fail to furnish an 
abundance of material. The teacher will have 
to have a method of work or she will be con- 
fused with a quantity of material partly usable 
and partly worthless.) 

3. Recognizing responsibility. 

a) To quote: “The point to bring out in con- 
nection with work of this kind is not only 
the necessity of being intelligently in- 
formed, but primarily of being able to do 
our part and help our public servants in- 
telligently in the performance of their 
duties instead of thoughtlessly hindering 
them, as is so often now the case.” 

b) It is important that the teacher recognize 
and draw a distinction between present 
and future responsibility. A child has lit- 
tle if any present responsibility for the 
health laws and conditions of his commu- 
nity, but he will have definite future re- 
sponsibility for health regulations and sit- 
uations of his locality. The failure to rec- 
ognize this difference has been the source 
of much unnecessary friction in teaching 
community problems. For example, should 
the pupils in a civics class take a milkman 
to task for the condition of his milk? Per- 
haps not. At least not until they have 
learned to keep their own clothes and body 
clean, their toilet rooms orderly, their 
lunch rooms tidy, and their school grounds 
free from litter and rubbish. They should 
learn to come to court with a clean record. 

c) There are at least two other points that 
teachers and pupils should keep in mind. 
They are: 

1) That there is a difference between the 
duties of the citizen and those of the 
officials. 

2) That there is a proper and an improper 
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way or channel through which to bring 
action. 

(To refer again to the milkman and his milk, 

if class action is to be taken it should first be 

taken to the proper local officials. But sup- 
pose the official will not act? That introduces 

a! problem beyond the scope of this arti- 

cle. 

d) Dewey says: “A curriculum which ac- 
knowledges the social responsibilities of 
education must present situations where 
problems are relevant to the problems of 
living together, and where observation and 
information are calculated to develop social 
insight and interest.” 


A Detailed Lesson on Fire Prevention 
I. Approach 


. Local fire. 

. Newspaper accounts of forest fires. 

. A history lesson that involves the Chicago fire 

or other noted fires. 
or 

1. The mythical stories of the origin of fire and 
the story of fire as a servant and as a foe of 
man. 

2. The story of a match from either a reading or 

a science lesson. 


One 


or 
Personal questions such as: 

Did you ever see a home burn? 

Were you ever in a fire? 

Do you know of anyone who lost. his life in a 
fire? 

or 
Such facts about the annual fire losses of the 

United States as: 

1. 1,500 fires per day. 

2. 15,000 people lose lives in fire each year. 

3. 5 schoolhouses burn every day. 

4. Fire costs more than the value of all our 
gold plus all our silver plus all our copper 
plus all our petroleum. 

5. $17.40 worth of property burns each second 
of time throughout the year. 


No one but the teacher in direct charge of the 
class can tell which of the above or whether any 
of the above should be used as the best means of 
approach. Perhaps some little girl was playing 
too near a bonfire and paid for it with her life. 
This may be your approach. Perhaps the hay 
was put in the barn too green and the farmer 
lost his crop. To a teacher in a farming com- 
munity, this would furnish an approach. 


II. Class Investigation 


. Number of fires in your community the past 
year or month. 
. Property loss. 
. Insurance rates. What affects rates? 
. Local fire protection. 
. Local and state fire regulations. 
. Proposed local fire protection improvements. 
. How many pupils in the class have had a 
fire at home? 
. Classification of the causes of fire as 
Matches 
Poor chimneys 
Spontaneous combustion 
Electricity 
Lightning 
Cleaning with gasoline 
The conclusion to be drawn from an investiga- 
tion of most fires is that they are due to careless- 
ness. The Chicago fire of 1873 was due to care- 
lessness. The lantern should not have been where 
the cow could kick it over. 


IAS Crm Co Po = 
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WHO AM I? 


I am more powerful than the combined armies 
of the world. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I have 

wrecked more homes than the mightiest of 

siege guns. 

steal in the United States alone over $300,- 

000,000 each year. 

I spare no one, and find my victims among the 

rich and poor alike, the young and the old, 

the strong and the weak; widows and or- 

phans know me. 

massacre thousands upon thousands of wage- 

earners in a year. 

lurk in unseen places, and do most of my 

work silently. You are warned against me, 

but you heed not. 

am relentless. I am everywhere; in the 

home, on the street, in the factory, at rail- 

road crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and death, and 
yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush and maim; I give nothing, 
but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

I AM CARELESSNESS. 


—_— 


— £x— 


Le 


—Roy K. Molton. 


III. Recognition of Responsibility 


If most fires are due to carelessness, then some 
individual must be responsible. Carelessness is 
found in millions of little unconscious acts. If 
we are to form habits of carefulness then we 
must make a check of our actions and habits. 
This may be done through such a device as:— 


MY RESPONSIBILITY CARD 


Do I use only “strike on the box” safety 

matches? 

Do I throw burnt matches in the grass or 

waste basket? 

Do I use kerosene in starting fires? 

Do I start bonfires without an older person 

around? 

Do I allow my little sister to play near a bon- 

fire? 

Do I always put out my camp fires? 

Do I carry lighted matches into closets? 

Do I always dispose of oily rags? 

These are just suggestions for a personal 
check. They were originally used by an eighth 
grade class. The class made their own score card. 
Any teacher with the aid of her class can make 
a card to suit their needs after they have 
thoughtfully discussed their carelessness in the 
use of fire. One caution must be given: the 
teacher should make a card reflecting not her 
own carelessness but rather the careless habits 
of the class. 


IV. Pupil Activities 


1. Get a Home Inspection Blank and check with 
your father or mother your own home. 

2. Ask the janitor or your teacher to make with 
you a schoolhouse inspection. 

8. Learn how to turn in a fire alarm in your 
community. 

4, Learn how to use a fire extinguisher. 

5. Learn first aid methods of dressing scalds and 
burns, 

6. Make a “don’t” card for home use. You may 

enter such points as— 

Don’t clean gloves with gasoline while they are 
on your hands, 

Don’t clean by rubbing a garment over a dish 
of gasoline. 

(Reason for both:. rubbing may create a 
spark of electricity and then a fire.) 
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Don’t hunt a gas-pipe leak with a match. 
Don’t leave the electric iron on while you an- 
swer the telephone. 
Don’t use candles on a Christmas tree. 
The teacher should have these “don’t’s” sug- 
gested by the pupils and list them only after each 
has been fully explained. 


Other Suggestions: 

1. The work of the art class may be that of mak- 
ing posters. 

2. The physiology class may make a study of 
first aid to burns and injuries. 

8. A discussion of what to do in case of fire may 
furnish an additional item of value. 

a) Never run if your clothing catches fire. If 
you are alone lie down and roll over and 
over. 

b) Keep cool by having a previously made plan 
of action. In a hall or theatre know where 
the exits and fire escapes are. 

Just what the pupil activity shall be will be de- 
termined by the grade of the pupils, the prob- 
lems of the community, and the season of the 
year. 

The real end to be hoped for is that the pu- 
pils will be impressed with the fact that careless- 
ness is the greatest cause of fires. The teacher 
should endeavor to lead her class to see that this 
is so through explanation of fires. She should be 
careful to avoid the attitude of sermonizing. 

A caution: In the teaching of fire and safety 
there is a danger that a fear-complex may be 
stimulated. This is not inevitable, however, and 
will not result if the children are taught in a 
positive way. Explanations of examples are more 
effective than mere prohibitions. For example, 
in place of saying to a little girl, “Don’t play 
near a bonfire,” tell her how the hot drafts 
around a bonfire create the danger that her dress 
may be blown into the flames. 


“Sail On! Sail on! And on!” 


By Grace Hunt 


N OT long ago I read an article written by a 
teacher describing the method she used to 
teach Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem “September.” 
I had never thought of presenting that particu- 
lar poem in that manner, and was very glad to 
receive the suggestions. Having received some- 
thing good, I wondered if I had anything to give 
back. I have never heard any one teach the poem 
“Columbus” the way my children and I handled 
it the other day, so I’m passing it on for what 
it is worth. 

There are entirely too few children who really 
appreciate poetry, and I believe we teachers are 
at fault. We appreciate it, become enthusiastic 
over our favorite poet and his works, and 
thoughtlessly expect the children to absorb our 
enthusiasm. We too often forget that many, 
many times we teachers are the only sources 
from which the children may receive their high 
aspirations. If we do not love poetry, radiate it, 
and feel it, how can we teach the children to even 
like it? 

Not long ago I heard a teacher “trying” to 
teach Joyce Kilmer’s beautiful poem “Trees.” I, 
a teacher of literature, thought to myself, “Now 
I may thoroughly enjoy myself for a few min- 
utes’—for what teacher who loves poetry could 
not take that poem and soon have her children on 
mountain heights of appreciation! But what did 
our friend do but take her book in hand, read in 
a nice, prosaic voice that beauteous music, dis- 
cuss it briefly for a few minutes, and pass on! 

I know Joyce Kilmer wanted to rise up and 
say, “Teacher, you do not belong in a school- 
room where you have live boys and girls to work 


with; you belong in a factory where you can turn 
out mechanical things!” That’s why our chil- 
dren do not like poetry. 

I think the poem “Columbus” is almost as won- 
derful, filled with Joaquin Miller’s own feelings 
and high ideals. 

Before I even mentioned “poem” to the chil- 
dren, I had them read and discuss thoroughly the 
life of Columbus. They knew his boyhood, man- 
hood, ideals, aspirations and difficulties. He was 
a real person to them. I asked them if they knew 
an American poet had written a poem about 
Columbus. I told them to relax, and I would 
“read” it for them. (Not from the book but from 
memory, for this gives best results; I always 
make it a point to know the poem I teach, unless 
it is too long.) After a pause, I “read” it again, 
and by that time I could discern reaction in their 
faces. They liked it; they wanted to read it, so 
I had them open their books and read it silently. 


Afterward I had different ones read it aloud. 

After several had read it, I wondered “aloud” 
(which I find a very good way in giving sugges- 
tions) if they would like to “play” that poem? 
Of course I knew they would, as children love 
to dramatize anything, from A®sop’s Fables to 
opera stories. 

After the discussion the pupils chose the kinds 
of characters that would be needed. They se- 
lected two large boys for the Gates of Hercules, 
and some girls with grey dresses for the Gray 
Azores, which showed thought on their part. 
Next, they selected a dark, tall boy fer Columbus; 
a stout, chubby boy for the stout mate, and a 
girl who read quite well for the “explainer.” 
(They always call the person who reads the ex- 
planatory parts of the story the “explainer.’’) 
We let these people read their parts from the 
book to show how it went. 

Memorization is the part of studying poetry 





A CROSS-WORD PUZZLE TRIP TO BRAZIL 
BY ESTELLE SMITH 








Across 
1. A flat rubber product long ! 2 
in comparison to its width. 


3 4 | 5 








4. Where we shall be glad to 7 
go when the trip is over. 
7% A rubber product’ that 
Columbus found Indian 
boys of America to have. 

. A bad little spirit. 

. A state in which Charles [I3 
Goodyear once lived. (Ab- 
breviation.) : 

11. A South American beast of IT 

burden. 

12. Also. 20 

13. A state in North America. 

(Abbreviation.) 
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14. The largest country in {25 
South America. (Posses- 























sive.) 
16. Plural. (Abbreviation.) 27 
17. A boy. 
18. What is done to the great 30 
rubber balls, after they 
have been smoked, to get 
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them off the paddles. 34 
20. Fancywork that girls do 
with a shuttle. 
21. The thousands digit in the [37 38 
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number of the present year. 
23. What cats do when they 
drink milk. 41 
25. A rubber product used to 
hold hot water. 44 
26. What the boys will enjoy 
most after a long hike | 
through the rubber forest. 
27. A snakelike fish. 
28. Amount. (Abbreviation.) 
82. A common dog. 
35. Comparative degree of an adjective meaning 
“free from decay.” 
37. Anger. 
39. A stick we shall use as an aid in climbing moun- 
tains. 
40. What the rubber gatherers do to the hevea tree 
to make the juice run. 
41. The largest rubber-exporting seaport in South 
America. 
42. The boy father expects will get most out of the 
trip. 
43. A rubber article worn by girls and sometimes 
by boys when in swimming. 
44, A country in South America once famous for its 
gold. 
45. A rubber product used by all motorists. 
Down 
1. A rubber product sometimes used instead of 
string. 
2. A tree of our own country. 
3. The river that carries more rubber than any 
other river in the world. 
. A rubber product used before our doors and on 
the floor of cars. 


ot 





. A writer of fables. 

- The quality of rubber found in Brazil. 

. A girl’s name. 

. Part of a shoe often made of rubber. 

- What often happened when the Indians of South 
America met the Spaniard and Portuguese 
settlers. 

15. What Goodyear discovered would help to vul- 

canize rubber. 

17. The juice of the hevea tree from which rubber 

is made. 

19. A South American animal, 

20. Part of a boy which often gets hurt. 

22. Superlative ending of most adjectives. 

24. A hard rubber article used in writing. 

29. An inland city important in rubber production. 

80. A rubber product used on steering wheels. 

31. A call for help to be given in case our ship 

should get into trouble. 

33. Made of clay and used to catch the juice of the 

hevea tree. 

34. Something we set. 

36. A rubber product worn by girls in bad weather. 

38. Before. 

40. South Americans often use crude rubber instead 

of it to calk their boats. 

(For Answers see page 91) 
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that the children like least, so I decided to moti- 
vate it. I promised the parts to those who 
learned the poem first—those who were able to 
“read” it without their books. 

As all were eager to be chosen the main actors 
the majority learned the poem quickly, and they 
proceeded to play it. After the acting, we took 
up word study, parts of speech, etc. The lesson 
of the peem—“Sail on!”—was applied to America 
and to our own lives, 


Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
By M. T. Johnson 


TEACHER'S AIM: To present a clear picture 
of Portland as an expanding Pacific port. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: Will Portland eventually 
pass all other Pacific coast cities in population? 


SUBJECT MATTER: 
Location 
Position 


Discuss the fact that at least 70% of the ap- 
ples moving through the Panama Canal in 1924 
were loaded at Portland. What does the fact that 
18,000 boxes of apples were loaded on a Dutch 
motor ship in one week, and even larger ship- 
ments on British steamships, tell you of the im- 
portance of apple growing to Portland indus- 
tries? Discuss the fact that this city is the 
leading apple export port on the Pacific coast and 
second in the United States. 

Why is Portland called the City of Roses? 
What does this tell you about the climate? Show 
that Portland is in the latitude of southern 
France and northern Italy. Show that its near- 
ness to the ocean and the protection given by the 
surrounding hills is responsible for the equable 
climate. Why is it so free from high winds, 
storms and extremes of temperature? Discuss 
the fact that its normal annual temperature is 
53.1 degrees. Of what importance is the fact 
that in a normal year there are but 31 days in 
which the temperature is below freezing; that 





Railroads and steamship lines 

Climate 

Lumber 

Roses 

Fruit 

People 

History 
PROCEDURE: Locate Portland on 
the map of the United States. In what 
state is it? In what part of Oregon? 
In what direction does it lie from your 
home? Point towards it. Trace the 
routes over which you may travel from 
your home to reach Portland. 

On what two rivers does it lie? Of 
what importance is this fact? Can 
you show that it is the gateway to the 
“Inland Empire”? Point out on your 
map that portion of the United States 
that is called the “Inland Empire.” 

How far from the ocean does the city 
lie? Why is Portland in a particularly 
advantageous position as a world port? 
How does it rank with other ports of 
the Pacific coast? 

How many of the ten railroad lines that serve 
the city can you name? Trace the routes of the 
five transcontinental roads that enter the city. 

How many of the 54 steamship lines serving 
the city can you name? Why do some of the 
largest freight vessels afloat navigate the chan- 
nel from Portland to the sea? 

Of what significance is the fact that 4,000,000 
tons of cargo were handled in and out of Port- 
land in 1923 in ocean-going vessels? Of what 
importance is the fact that over 3,000,000 tons 
were handled by the river steamers? 

Why do you think it has been profitable to the 
people of Portland to build the four municipal 
terminals with their five quay docks and five 
piers? Why is a million-bushel grain eleva- 
tor with a loading capacity of 30,000 bushels an 
hour a necessity in this city? Explain the fact 
that for the year of 1924 Portland was the lead- 
ing port in the United States in the export of 
American grain. What climatic conditions in 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, and Oregon make 
possible the large production of several varieties 
of grain? How does Portland rank with other 
Pacific ports in the manufacture and exporting 
of flour? (First.) 

Why is Oregon fruit famous? Why can small 
fruits be grown to better advantage there than 
anywhere else in the United States? What con- 
ditions have made Portland one of the largest 
woolen markets in the world? 


' 








Crown Point, Columbia River Highway 


normal temperature for the summer is 65.3 de- 
grees? (About the same as at Winnipeg.) Dis- 
cuss the average precipitation, 43.37 inches, 
about the same as in New York City. Of what 
importance is the fact that it is located in the 
heart of a vast timber area containing a large 
part of the world’s available supply of lumber? 
Discuss the fact that the timber cut in Oregon 
runs close to four billion feet a year. Discuss 
the fact that Portland is the largest lumber 
manufacturing city in the world, as well as the 
leading lumber exporting port. Why are large 
timber interests from the South moving to Ore- 
gon? Discuss the fact that in the northwestern 
corner of Oregon is a block of about 340,000,000,- 
000 feet of virgin timber, the densest and most 
productive of any area yet discovered. What is 
Portland’s relation to this area? 

Why can the people of Portland lay claim to 
one of the few great live-stock expositions in the 
world? How does Portland’s location, so far 
from the center of population, affect its impor- 
tance in the live-stock industry? Why do you 
think the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in the Pacific 
Northwest are given such great encouragement? 

Why are Portland business men interested in 
promoting agriculture? Can you show that 
Portland’s importance as a world market is 
largely dependent on her products from the soil? 

How does Portland benefit from her location 
on some of the best paved highways in America? 


Of what significance to the people of Portland 
is the fact that $20,000,000 was spent in Oregon 
by tourists in 1924? Discuss the importance 
of the fact that 100,000 persons registered at 
the municipal camp ground in Portland in 1924. 

What scenic attractions do you know of that 
lie within easy reach of Portland? Make a col- 
lection of scenic views in and about the city. 
Find descriptions of the picturesque Columbia 
River Highway. How is Portland capitalizing 
her beautiful mountain and forest scenery? 
Why do people of Portland spend a great deal of 
time in out-of-door activities? In what way has 
Portland attained a nation-wide reputation for 
hospitality? Show how the delightful climate, 
full recreational advantages, excellent hotel ac- 
commodations, and fast and direct transportation 
facilities have made Portland a great convention 
city. Do you think the people of the city have 
benefited by the building of their large munici- 
pal auditorium especially designed and built for 
large gatherings? In what ways? 

Why does Portland need to spend 
$7,000,000 in building bridges? Dis- 
cuss the following news item in its re- 
lation to Portland’s business and in- 
dustrial development: “The Ross Is- 
land bridge will be 5247 feet long and 
will be 120 feet above low water, al- 
lowing ocean carriers to pass beneath 
without the aid of a draw.” 

Discuss this pen picture of Portland 
(Portland Supplement, The Christian 
Science Monitor, October 27, 1924): 

“A typical hustling, wide-awake 
American city,—the lumber capital of 
the world. 

“In the river, a forest of masts and 
funnels; ships from the seven seas, 
with the commerce of the world. 

“Back of this, but forming a part 
of the whole, although seemingly cut 
off from it, beautiful homes amid green 
trees and sweet flowers. 

“Stretching away in the distance lie 
peaceful valleys, wherein cattle graze 
and the soil yields up its increase. 

“Stretching away in the distance lie 
peaceful valleys wherein cattle graze 
and the soil yields up its increase. 

“And, lowering over all, the snow-capped sen- 
tinel which has watched the phenomenal devel- 
opment of the region since the days of the 
Forty-Niners with their covered wagons—ma- 
jestic Hood.” 

Of what influence in the development of the 
city is the fact that the early founders of Port- 
land were Easterners? What details of the con- 
troversy with England over the boundary can 
you relate? What was the meaning of the slo- 
gan, “54-40 or Fight”? In what way did this 
controversy benefit the city of Portland? Show 
that it attracted the attention of the East to 
the great natural advantages of the country. 

What part did the Indian play in the early 
history of the city? What is the significance of 
two statues in Washington Park, “The Coming of 
the White Man” and “Sacajawea”? 

How was Portland’s development affected by 
the rush to the Southern gold fields? Why did 
the government establish a customhouse in the 
city in 1868? Discuss the fact that in that year 
the combined value of exports and imports was 
$1,000,000, while now the exports of lumber 
and cereals alone amount to $55,000,000 annually. 

SUMMARY: Prepare a brief outline of im- 
portant facts learned in the lesson on Portland. 

CONCLUSION: Allow children to discuss the 
question proposed under motive and reach a con- 
clusion as individuals. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 81% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Mr. John F. Welsh, Route 2, Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, and his fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
post cards, and products with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any other state in the Union, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
South America, Philippine Islands, or any foreign 
country where English or French is spoken. 

Mrs. W. C. Cates, Converse, Louisiana, and her 
sixth and seventh grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and products with pupils of the 
same grade in any part of the United States or 
Canada. 

Miss Mildred Day, Glentivar School, Glentivar, 
Colorado, and her fifth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, views, and products with pupils 
in any state of the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, or the 
Philippine Islands. 


LETTERS 
An Easy Way to Clean Erasers 


When it is too cold to dust erasers outdoors, and 
there is a ventilator in the room, try this plan for 
cleaning erasers. 

Get a discarded clothes brush, or buy a fairly 
large brush with coarse bristles from the ten cent 
store. Brush each eraser near the ventilator until 
clean. The air suction takes away all of the chalk 
dust—A Hancock County TEACHER, Ohio. 


A New Idea for a Grab Bag 


One of the features of our school carnival which 
attracted a great deal of attention was a grab bag 
made to represent a brick cheese which was large 
enough to hold a small boy. 

The boy was dressed as a mouse and wore a 
mouse mask. His duty was to reach out one of his 
paws, receive a nickel, and give in return a pack- 
age. The mouse was kept busy every minute of the 
carnival, and at the close it had more than a quart 
of nickels—HarveEY M. HAEBERLE, Minnesota. 


Preventing Tardiness 


I have a plan for decreasing tardiness. In my 
school I have twenty-one pupils. I have had only 
two unavoidable cases of tardiness in five months 
of school. 

In the first place I always plan something espe- 
cially interesting for opening exercises. One 
morning it is a new story; another, we sing a 
favorite song; at another time, I read a section 
each day of a longer story. The children come 
early so as not to miss a part of the story. I find 
a book is entirely too long for children to listen to. 
I never tell the children what the next morning’s 
exercise will be, so it usually is a complete sur- 
prise.—MILpreD Scott, Kansas. 


Tardiness Eliminated 

A successful method of dealing with tardiness is 
used in our school. Iron sockets, which securely 
hold a flag staff, have been placed beside each 
schoolroom door. Every morning after the tardy 
bell has rung, each room which is free from tardi- 
ness places its flag outside the door. Sad indeed do 
the children feel who can fly no flag. As for the 
offender, he feels keenly the scorn of his classmates 
and seldom repeats the offense.—ROSEMOND JEAN 
MEAD, Nebraska. 


Bookmarks 


Little children just beginning the use of reading 
books invariably find trouble in keeping the place. 
To conquer this difficulty, I cut pieces of cardboard, 
six inches by one inch. These are held under the 
line being read, and, at the end of the class period 
are used as bookmarks. The added attraction of 
the little strip of cardboard serves to stimulate in- 
terest and thereby to keep the children’s attention 
on their books. 

On holidays, the cardboard may be decorated 
with suitable posters and, as a special reward of 
merit, brightly colored cardboards may be given to 
the deserving children—ANNA E. Snort, New 
York. 


How I Use My Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans 


In reading the different issues of the NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS we all probably 
come to some material in the various subjects of 
the curriculum which we want to use in the future; 
but when the time comes for us to use this material, 
we have either lost it, or we have forgotten just 
what issue it was in, or we may just lack the time 
to look it up. The following plan has proved very 








Consideration for Others 
By Nell R. Farmer 


“Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease, 
To very, very little keys; 

And don’t forget that two are these: 

‘I thank you, sir, and ‘If you please.’ ” 


Have you ever noticed the faces of 
people when you thanked them for a 
courtesy? The most somber features are 
entirely changed and the whole counte- 
nance lights up at the words “Thank 
you” or “If you please.” 

Consideration for others is the motive | 
underlying the use of these tiny keys. 
It is this consideration which makes the 
day happier and causes the work to go 
more smoothly. The earlier children 
learn to use these keys, the better. 

Thought of others, however, is one of 
the refinements of civilization. In prim- 
itive man self was the first consideration 
and it was a matter of centuries before 
the thought of others came into his con- 
sciousness. The child follows the race in 
his early development and must be taught 
to think of others as well as himself. 

Life at best is complicated and any 
training of children which promotes 
harmony in their human relationships 
should be stressed by those who assist 
in their development. 




















helpful to me in locating the articles just when I 
needed them most. 

First, I purchased some notebooks. Then I 
clipped from the magazines the different articles 
that I thought would be of use to me. All arti- 
cles relating to geography I pasted in my geog- 
raphy notebook; all articles relating to English I 
pasted in my English notebook. By doing this, I 
can very quickly locate any article when there is 
need for it. I am also relieved from the necessity 
of having to file a large number of magazines that 
would soon become inconvenient for me to carry 
around.—A TEACHER, North Carolina. 


Our Model Store 


We wished to have a model store in our school- 
room, but did not have the funds to buy one. We 
solved this problem by having each child answer 
advertisements of free samples. We soon had a 
large supply of these samples and found it much 
more fun having the real article than the empty 
boxes that some schools use. One would be sur- 
prised at the number of articles that can be ob- 
tained in this way. 

I also have found that a great many companies 
will send posters and samples for each child, if you 
cover cost of mailing. 

One of our grocery stores donated samples of 
well-known breakfast foods, macaroni, and other 
groceries. Now we have a large grocery store and 
drug store in our schoolroom.—FERNE TRUCKEN- 
MILLER, Iowa. 


Geography Device 

In beginning the study of a continent the pupi's 
are first given the assignment to study the map; 
of this continent. They are then asked to make a 
list of the facts learned concerning the continent. 
In class the teacher and pupils prepare a list of 
these facts; and as the study of the continent con- 
tinues, the pupils check those statements which 
they are able to prove through the study of the 
various textbooks. 

For instance, one of the facts learned from map 
study may be: Because of its many inland seas, 
the commercial facilities of Europe are very good. 
When the pupils have proved this through the 
study of their textbook, they make a note of it. 
Pupils are always interested in learning how many 
of the ideas which they have always thought were 
true of a continent are really based on fact.— 
LAURA SIMONSON, Minnesota. 


A New Use for Old Books 


Not long ago in looking through my possessions 
I came across a small book that was of no use to me. 
The idea came, “Why not make it useful to the 
children I teach?” 

Acting upon my inspiration, I pasted a picture 
on the cover to conceal the name and above the 
picture I printed “Our Book.” I explained to the 
children that this book was theirs and only their 
work would be in it. Any work in art that was 
especially good, neatly copied verses, or well writ- 
ten stories, or letters would be pasted in the book. 
The name of the one doing the work was to be 
written at the bottom of the page. 

It was not long before several of the children had 
written work or a picture in the book, and the others 
were looking forward to contributing their share 
téd it—EsTHER ATTEBERRY, Missouri. 


Helps in Spelling 


One of the most difficult phases of the teacher’s 
work is the teaching of spelling. Some methods 
that I found to be of great help are: 

1. Sounding the words of the following recita- 
tion; then pronouncing the words of the day’s 
lesson. 

2. Keeping on a chart, displayed so that all can 
see it, a list of all misspelled words. After each 
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word is placed the initials of the pupil that missed 
that particular word. On each succeeding day 
after the word has been misspelled, the pupil miss- 
ing it is required to spell it correctly. The chart 
is renewed every week. However, all charts should 
be kept for a general review from time to time. 

8. Having the pupils write a short story at the 
end of the week, using correctly as many of the 
words studied as possible. Stars should be placed 
on the best story and it should be displayed in an 
appropriate place. 

Correct and systematic use of these devices will 
cause a wonderful improvement in each pupil’s 
spelling.—HErRMAN G. WALTERS, Indiana. 


A Home Project 


In the study of the home it is well to start with 
the simplest kind of home. You might take a 
bird’s nest, telling the child that every bird, ani- 
mal, and insect, as well as man, has a home of some 
kind. From the simple form of the bird’s nest 
speak of the different kinds of homes: the hollow 
tree for the squirrel; the cave for the bear; and so 
on. Finally, talk of the home of man, which can 
be studied from the cave or tree of primitive man 
to the present modern home. 

Pictures of different kinds of homes may be 
pasted on cardboard to make a large and attractive 
poster. A doll house can be made and the use of 
each room brought out. The number of people 
employed to build the home may be discussed, thus 
bringing in the occupations of man. In connection 
with the discussion of the dining room, foods may 
be studied, developing certain health lessons.— 
LaurRA Murray, Kansas. 


Oral Reports in Lower Grades 


In my third and fourth grade room of about 
thirty-five pupils there seemed to be so much fo do 
and learn that I finally worked out a satisfactory 
plan for saving time. 

I assign oral reports in these grades very similar 
to high school reports, with the exception that I al- 
ways try to have the children recite these topics be- 
fore they are given in class. These topics cover the 
subjects of holidays, morals and manners, great 
people, and all extra work outside the textbooks. 
Library books, a pictured encyclopedia, snapshots, 
and raw materials are used to help the speaker. 

I have found this plan very good for the follow- 
ing reasons, besides the saving of time which I first 
stated: 

1. It gives pupils a chance for any expressions 
of originality. 

2. It gives training in English grammar. 

3. It trains pupils to stand before their class- 
mates and talk without becoming embarrassed. 

4. It helps to vary the opening exercises. 

5. It provides work for the superior boy or girl. 
—FAYE CASE, Illinois. 


Profitable Seat Work 


My greatest problem in rural school teaching is 
finding plenty of profitable seat work. Not merely 
busy work, but profitable work as well, especially 
for the first-grade pupils. 

I thought of a scheme this year that has been 
the greatest help to me. I procured cardboard from 
ordinary pasteboard boxes, upon which I wrote the 
words found in the first reading lessons. These I 
used as sewing cards. At first I pricked them my- 
self, but a little later I gave each pupil a glass- 
headed push pin, and allowed him to do the prick- 
ing himself. This served to keep him engaged 
longer and also to stamp upon his mind the form 
of the letters. The cards were now ready to be 
sewed with some bright-colored thread. 

I am convinced that this device has helped the 
children to learn some of the words more readily. 
In the later lessons I use only such words as give 
trouble. 

Another feature in favor of this kind of work 
is that the children are simply delighted with it 
and are continually asking for it. Some pupils are 
so interested they even furnish their own thread 
and needies. Much of the cardboard is brought by 
the children themselves—ALtypA §. RANDOLPH, 
Missouri. 


The Bears’ House 


I told my first and second grade language classes 
the story of “The Three Bears.” They were much 
interested in the story and cut pictures, free-hand, 
from black poster paper of the bears, bowls, chairs, 
and the beds. These were mounted on white 
paper. Those who could write, wrote the story, 
put the pictures together, and made a book. 

A poster was next made of the three bears in the 
woods; the trees, the house, and the bears were cut 
free-hand. 

I then procured two lemon or orange boxes and 
by fastening them together, we made a four-room 
house. We then cut pictures of the bears, made 
curtains, rugs, and furniture. 

The work in rug making gave an opportunity for 
making carpet designs, while the walls of the 
house furnished an opportunity for designing the 
wall paper. When the project was finished we had 
an attractive bears’ house.—CHRISTENA ASHLAND, 
Iowa. 


Traveling in the Right Direction 


When our fifth-grade pupils had a list of sen- 
tences in grammar to correct, the lesson period 
surely dragged, so I decided to speed up to the work 
with a traffic policeman. 

The pupils came to class with their sentences 
neatly written out. The groups were divided into 
two sections and were lined up—one line making 
north and south traffic and the other line, east and 
west traffic. I stood in the center or intersection, 
as a traffic policeman. The north and south traffic 
started first through the intersection, the leader 
reading the first sentence in a loud, clear voice. If 
his sentence was correct, I motioned for him to go 
on. The one behind him then read the next sen- 
tence, and if his was correct, he passed through the 
intersection, and so on until one of that line made 
an error. This immediately turned the traffic, so 
that the east and west lines passed through until 
an error was made. The line to get through the 
traffic first was the winner. 

This game is much fun, if the traffic isn’t al- 
lowed to slow up; but of course, no live traffic 
policeman would permit dragging.—Lou RICHARD- 
SON, Iowa. 


Illustrating Poems 


Have you ever tried, when teaching poems, to 
make them more interesting by illustrations? In 
our country we have a fair each year. In the 
Primary Handwork list are illustrated poems and 
stories. Our rural school has held first place for 
two years in this work. 

The following gives some idea of the way we il- 
lustrate our poems: 

1. “Come Little Leaves.” We make a cover with 
real autumn leaves pressed and pasted on it in 
different designs. 

2. “Pussywillow’s Secret,” or other spring poems. 
We use real pussywillows. 

3. “The Wind.” We have free-hand cut-out 
kites and trees blowing for book covers. 

Children love to do things that look attractive 
when finished. I find them learning all their poems 
more readily, if they know that they will be al- 
lowed to illustrate them afterwards.—BERTHA Mc- 
LAIN, Colorado. 


Mat Making Motivated 


Paper mat weaving seemed to me a waste of 
time, until I discovered a method of motivating it. 
Even in rural districts where oilcloth is used on the 
home dining table instead of a tablecloth, hot dish 
mats are used, so I told my small pupils that they 
might make some hot dish mats as gifts for their 
mothers. 

Half sheets of colored construction paper were 
used as a foundation. With a pocketknife I cut 
the long slits, leaving a good margin on all sides. 
Strips of white or contrasting colored construction 
paper were then woven through the mat founda- 
tion. The completed mat was pasted on the smooth 
back of corrugated cardboard, such as is so ex- 
tensively used in wrapping packages. The board 
was trimmed to the size of the mat. 


The finished product makes a practical as well as 
a beautiful table mat, and the children take great 
pleasure in presenting the gift at home.—ELIza- 
BETH CRUTCHER, Montana. 


An Aid in Writing 

From your editor obtain a large sheet of white 
cardboard. Mark this into inch squares and then 
cut into small cards of six squares each, or two 
rows with three squares to a row. On one of the 
center squares place the word “writing,” and in 
the square just below, the pupil’s name. The re- 
maining blocks or squares represent the four weeks 
of the month. In these the child is permitted to 
place a seal, in keeping with the season, each week 
that he really tries to improve during the writing 
lesson, provided he has not been absent. 

Although writing was the one thing in mind 
when I began using this device, I firmly believe it 
has been an aid to more regular attendance.— 
LoTTIE HENNIGH, Texas. 


A Quiz Booklet 


My seventh-grade pupils were studying South 
America. We wanted something for the school ex- 
hibition that the pupils might afterward take home. 
We found an old geography containing a map of 
South America, size about eight inches by five 
inches. Using this for a pattern, we cut covers 
from white construction paper and leaves from 
composition paper. All was held together by 
round-headed paper fasteners. 

On the cover the children neatly printed in colors 
“Quiz Booket.” Inside, we wrote one hundred 
questions and answers about South America. 
When exhibition day came, the children answered 
the questions, displayed the booklets, and then took 
them home.—M. E. Leacu, Maine. 


School Album 


Since I have taught many years and in widely 
different localities, very often I am unable to recall 
my pupils when I meet them in later years, or even 
to place them when I have been reminded who they 
are. This year I am following this plan. With a 
small kodak I take a picture of each child separate- 
ly. After having these pictures developed, I paste 
them in an album. Underneath the photograph I 
write the child’s name, age, and some little incident 
connected with his school life. In this way I shall 
have a remembrance of each child and a precious 
souvenir of the school. 

Young teachers may feel that they will never 
forget the dear children whom they have loved and 
taught, but “the years they are many, and the years 
they are long,” and early scenes, and people as 
well, are forgotten. So in the years to come, if you 
wish a reminder of the interesting children you have 
taught, nothing is better than the picture album 
suggested.—A Texas TEACHER. 


A Helpful Device 


I worked out the following plan with the idea of 
teaching my sixth-grade English class to notice 
more carefully their mistakes. During handwork 
period each pupil made a very attractive loose-leaf 
notebook from wall paper. Before the recitation 
period the children write their English lessons in 
their books and make as many corrections as they 
can for themselves. When they come to class I 
grade the stories and check each error. The chil- 
dren who have made mistakes correct their errors 
and record each one at the end of the story. 

These are some of the statements found at the end 
of the stories: 

1, I should have begun the title with a capital 
letter. 

2. I should have separated series of words with 
commas in the first paragraph. 

3. I should have indented at the beginning of the 
second paragraph. 

Under this plan my pupils are doing better writ- 
ten work than ever before. Each child is interested 
and tries to be among those who have no mistakes 
to correct. They are also proud of their books and 
wish to keep them as free from error marks as 
possible-—Mrs. Roy WIL.IAMs, Iowa. 
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Uses for Ribbon Paper 


From a friend who has a drygoods store, I pro- 
cured a quantity of ribbon paper. Following are the 
uses that I made of it. 

1. Several lengths were carefully put away to be 
used at Christmas time in making a border. The 
first-grade children traced, cut, and colored toys 
which, mounted at regular intervals on a strip of rib- 
bon paper, made a bright, pretty border of which the 
little workers were very proud. 

2. Some of the ribbon paper, from one to two inch- 
es in width, was made into rolls of tickets, each hav- 
ing “Admit One” neatly printed upon it. Between 
each two tickets a line was drawn and carefully 
pricked with pins. These were used as admissions 
to an occasional show which usually consisted of a 
dramatized story. 

8. Pupils colored the long strips to use as play rib- 
bon. Care was taken to have coloring done as evenly 
as possible. 

4. Pupils measured and cut four-yard lengths 
which were rolled into bolts to be used in playing 
store. 

5. Pupils measured and marked all remnants or 
pieces not four yards in length. 

6. Pupils played Ribbon Counter and learned to 
measure and cut one yard, two yards, one-half yard, 
one and one-half yards, one-fourth yard, etc. Wide 
ribbon was sold at twenty cents per yard; narrow 
ribbon at twelve cents per yard. The pupils learned 
to tell quickly the price of any given quantity.— 
Mary W. CRANDALL, Pennsylvania. 


Pepping Up the Combinations 


At the close of school one day I was engaged in 
deciphering the results of a written arithmetic les- 
son prepared by the first grade. At the conclusion 
of this task I was surprised to see one of my first 
grade boys, not the proverbial Johnny this time, 
but David, standing in the doorway with a look up- 
on his face that bespoke terrible mental anguish. 
David was usually one of the primary live wires 
and ordinarily “first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his classmates.” I was, therefore, 
nonplused at his apparent dejection. After the 
drawing-out process, I discovered the cause of Da- 
vid’s sore distress. Briefly, he was tired of “doing” 
combination cards and did so want to do something 
else. 

My reactions to David’s confession were such as 
to stimulate a little creative thought. A plan pre- 
sented itself to me which has since proved a great 
aid in eliminating some of the monotony which is 
ordinarily encountered in the much-needed drill on 
the combinations. This is the game we used. 

I divided the pack of combination 
cards into five parts of nine cards each. 
Each card represented a “passenger” 
and nine cards were placed on each sill 
of our five windows (the stations). 
A train was then formed of the second 
grade pupils with David as the engine. 
After considerable puffing the “Arith- 
metict Express” got under way. The 
train would encircle the room once, 
stopping at the first station (one of 
the windows). Then each child would 
pick a ecard from the sill, and if he gave 
the correct result, he took that “passen- 
ger” in his car; those answering in- 
correctly had to place the card upon 
the sill again, and the next conductor 
would then try to get the “passenger.” 
This was continued until all the “pas- 
sengers” had been taken on from all the 
stations. The child having the great- 
est number of cards at the conclusion 
of the game was the winner. 

May I add that David has become a 
staunch advocate of those little cards. 
—ALFRED R. GEERING, New York. 


Columbus Day 


October twelfth, while not a national 
legal holiday, is of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand some special notice. 
It is the anniversary of one of the 


greatest events in American history. It was the 
beginning of a new age in the progress of the 
world. 

The discovery of America should be commem- 
orated and due honor given to Columbus. His per- 
severance should inspire pupils to be faithful to 
their ideals and to follow resolutely their plans for 
the future, no matter what discouragements con- 
front them. A Columbus Day program may sow 
seeds that will influence many lives. 

The schoolroom decorations for Columbus Day 
should be pictures of Columbus, his three boats, and 
the Court of Spain, which should be hung in con- 
spicuous places; a globe of the world with an 
American flag hung near by; and drawn on the 
blackboard a map of Italy with Genoa plainly 
marked. Written on the blackboard should be the 
following rhyme: 

“In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 

From Palos’ harbor with waters blue, 

On a sunny August day, 

Christopher Columbus sailed away.” 

Columbus’ last words: “Lord, into Thy hands I 
commit my spirit,” should also be written on the 
blackboard.—D. C. Rets.orr, California, 


Halloween Fun 


If your school is located in the city, or in a large 
village where vegetables have to be bought, you will 
find that the little people want to make Halloween 
jack-o’-lanterns, but that pumpkins are so hard for 
some of them to obtain that they will value one 
given as a prize in school. Every year just before 
Halloween, I always bring a pumpkin to school, and 
tell the children that I will give it as a prize to the 
child who can draw the best picture of it. Then 
everyone is anxious to do his best. The children 
draw it step by step as I draw it on the blackboard; 
massing in the color with crayon; shading it on the 
dark side; leaving a bit of paper blank for the high 
light on the light side; putting in a table line; and 
last of all, a little shadow at the base and to one 
side of the picture. 

Names are written on the back of the paper only, 
so that no child can think any favoritism is shown 
in awarding the prize. I stand all the papers on 
the blackboard ledge, inviting criticism from pupils 
in the class, and eliminating this paper and that 
for untidiness, because drawing is not well placed 
on the paper, or perhaps it is too small. We con- 
tinue to do this until only three or four papers are 
left. These I number, and have the class vote as to 
the best one; only then do I look at the name on the 
back of the paper in order to award the prize. 

Sometimes when a child whose parents are poor 
has gotten it, he has proudly told me afterwards 
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Painting Their School Library Furniture 


This illustration shows two Evanston, IIl., pupils busily at work painting a 
table and bookshelves which are to be used for their school library. 





how he has used his pumpkin for a jack-o’-lantern 
on Halloween, and the next day his mother has 
made a nice pie of it. The use of the pumpkin 
makes a welcome variety in our drawing lessons.— 
FLORENCE M. Tuomas, New York. 


Halloween 


Halloween is not a recognized holiday, but by 
custom it has become the occasion for celebrations. 

Teachers, especially in the lower grades, should 
make extra preparation for the program to be given 
on the Friday before Halloween. Let the children, 
in their seat-work period the week before October 
thirty-first, make booklets in the shape of black cats, 
pumpkins, and witches’ hats. On these may be 
written the invitations to parents and friends to 
visit the school and hear the program. 

Draw a row of pumpkins with yellow crayon at 
the top of the blackboard for a border. Be sure the 
October calendar square on the blackboard is sur- 
rounded with well-drawn pumpkins and ears of 
corn, with a witch riding on a broomstick above the 
calendar. 

Decorate the room with stalks of corn, autumn 
leaves, and yellow crepe paper. Don’t forget to 
have a real pumpkin jack-o’-lantern on the desk, 
supported on each side by a black cat cut from 
cardboard. 

On the blackboard write in yellow: 

“This is the night when the buzzards buzz, 

And the coo-coo coos, if he ever does; 

And the lizards lie around the liz, 

And the bobolinks bob, and the whizzers whiz,” 

D. C. RETSLOFF, California. 


Halloween in the Schoolroom 


The following games I have used successfully in 
celebrating Halloween. 

1. Shaving the Cat’s Whiskers, 

Cut from cardboard the figure of a cat and cover 
with black cloth. Have ready shaving soap, brush, 
and cloth (razor). 

Place the cat on a table or desk directly in front 
of the performer. Blindfold the performer, turn 
him about three times, and equip him with the lath- 
ered brush and “razor” (the cloth). It is his task 
to locate the cat, lather its face, and shave it by 
wiping the lather from it with the cloth. Each pu- 
pil has his turn. 

At the end of the game a prize may be given to 
the pupil completing the task in the shortest length 
of time. 

2. Plucking the Owl’s Feathers. 

Cut from cardboard the figure of an owl and 
cover with black crepe paper, using yellow or 
orange paper for the eyes. With a 
large needle pierce the owl and in each 
tiny opening insert an owl feather (a 
chicken feather is a good substitute) 
to which is tied an orange cord. Have 
the feathers equal the number of -pu- 
pils present. To the free end of each 
cord tie a numbered slip of paper on 
which is written a stunt to be per- 
formed. Hide these slips from the view 
of the pupils and hang the owl on the 
wall at a distance from the slips great 
enough to make the game exciting. Let 
each pupil pluck a feather and begin 
winding the cord about it, following 
the cord until he finds the paper bear- 
ing directions. After all papers have 
been found, number one reads his slip 
and performs as it directs. Each of 
the other players follows in order. 
—Henry Z. McCoy, Kentucky. 


A Halloween Number Project 


After. teaching second or third grade 
children how to count to one thousand, 
it is advisable to have them write the 
numbers from one to one thousand, in- 
clusive. Last year I tried the follow- 
ing plan which was exceedingly suc- 
cessful. 

I asked each pupil to bring from 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Lucky Call 


A country curate visiting his flock, 
At old Rebecca’s cottage gave a knock. 
“Good - ia dame, I mean not any 
libel 
But be your dwelling have you got a 
ible? 
“A Bible, sir?” exclaim’d she in a rage, 
“D’ye think I’ve turn’d a Pagan in my 


ge? 

Here, Judith, and run upstairs, my 
dear, 

"Tis in the drawer, be quick, and bring 
it here.” 

The girl return’d with Bible in a min- 
ute, 

Not dreaming for a moment what was 
in it; 

When lo!’ on opening it at parlor door, 

Down fell her spectacles upon the floor. 

Amaz’d she stared, was for a moment 
dumb, 

But quick exclaim’d, 
glad you’re come, 

*Tis six years since these glasses first 
were lost, 

And I have missed ’em to my poor eyes’ 
cost!” 

— B the glasses to her nose she 


“Dear sir, I’m 


sed, 
She Gant the Bible—saying “God be 
praised!” 


To Autumn 
Season of mists and mellow fruitful- 


ness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage- 
trees 
And i all fruit with ripeness to the 
cor 
To seal the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 


With a sweet kernel; to set budding 


more, 
And still more, later flowers for the 
bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their 
clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy 
store? 
Sometimes whoever 
may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary 
floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnow- 
ing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound 
asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, 
while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its 
twined flowers: 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost 


seeks abroad 


keep 
Steady thy laden head across a 

brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient 

look, 


Thou watchest the last oozings, 
hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, 
where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy 
music too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft- 
dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with 
rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn 
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Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives 
or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 
hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with 
treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a gar- 
den-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter 
in the skies. 
John Keats. 


Alexander’s Feast 
Or, THE Power oF Music 


’Twas at the royal feast, for Persia 
won 
By Philip’s warlike son— 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myr- 
tle bound, 
(So should desert in arms be crowned). 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sate, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair! 


Timotheus, placed on high, 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty Love!) 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the god: 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed, 
And stamped an image of himself, a 
sovereign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty 
sound; 
A present deity, they shout around; 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs re- 
bound. 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet 
musician sung; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. 
The jolly god in triumph comes! 





Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath; he 
comes, he comes. 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s panes: 

Rich the treasure; 
Sweet the pleasure; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound, the king 
grew vain; 

Fought all his ’pattles o’er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and 

thrice he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he heaven and earth de- 


fied, 
Changed his hand, and checked his 
pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sang Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood. 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless vic- 
tor sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul, 
The various turns of fate below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree: 
’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the soul to love. 


Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honor but an empty bubble, 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying. 
If Bad world be worth thy win- 


Think, "O think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee; 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud ap- 
plause; 
So love was crowned, but music won 
the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his 


pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
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And sighed and looked, sighed and 
looked! 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 
At length, with love and wine at once 
oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her 
breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of 
thunder. 
Hark! hark! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head;: 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise; 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And — ro that flash from their 


Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in bat- 
tle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on 


igh, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hos- 
tile gods! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau with 
zeal to destroy: 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, . another Helen, fired another 
roy. 


Thus long ag 
Ere heaving bellows eatend to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle 
soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred 
store, 
Enlarged "the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts 
unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 
John Dryden. 


At the Circus 


Friday, when the circus comes, 
With its chariots and drums, 
Then we’ll see the tall giraffe, 
And the clown who makes us laugh, 
For you know he always can, 
He is such a funny man. 
Then we'll see the great parade, 
Then we’ll buy some lemonade, 
And the kind they always drink 
Is so beautifully pink 
I should really like to know 
How and why they make it so. 
Father says he used to go 
To the circus years ago; 
Doesn’t care about it now; 
Only goes to save a row. 
Nothing there he wants to see; 
Goes because it pleases me. 
Mother, she dislikes it, too; 
Only goes because I do. 
Uncle John will go with us 
(Seems to me it’s curious) ; 
Says he’s going for my sake; 
Sure he cannot keep awake. 
Aunt Jane says she’ll come along, 
Though, perhaps, it may be wrong; 
But she thinks I ought to see 
Things in natural history. 

Boston Transcript. 
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No king of the ~~. ’ 
underworld 


in a crooked lifetime ever pilfered 
one-tenth as much as any one of these 
three lurking Sneak Thieves steal in a sin- 
gle year from the Teachers of America. Their 
names are Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. 


Ever watchful and malevolent, they await that opportunity 
that always comes—sooner or later—to snatch your purse, containing 
the savings, perhaps, of years. 


SNEAK THIEVES FOILED! 


By a Talismanic Bit of Paper 


Strange, but true—a little piece of paper will protect you from these three Sneak Thieves. 
It’s simply a policy of membership in the Teachers Casualty Underwriters—the great national 
organization of Teachers for Teachers. 


For over 25 years, the T. C. U. has provided shelter from financial worries caused by accident, sickness or quarantine. Each month, all over 
America, grateful teachers welcome the timely arrival of T. C. U. checks—by air mail, if that means will hasten the letter to its destination. 


How the T. C. U. Safeguards Savings—See What It Does for You 


PAYS $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by accident or con- PAYS INDEMNITIES OF FROM $333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or 

fining sickness. ped accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
h : ‘ 

PAYS $11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and your salary stops. pot er er een ae tee Ny eee NO WP SCN ve 


PAYS $25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine you to the house but PAYS , , , 
DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
keeps you from your work. Way, street car or steamboat wreck. 


PAYS 20 PER —ENT increase in sick benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hospital. 7 PAYS OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits after your policy 
has been maintained in force for one year. 


PAYS $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by injuries received 





in an automobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental death in an automo- PROTECTS during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 
bile disaster. Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger incomes. 
T. C. U. protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


if you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need does 


come—unless you enroll in advance. To the T. C. U., 769 T. C. U. Bidg., 


[ Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars |} eee tnteeeud tn knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. | Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
769 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 














Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast 
By Ella Kirk Jelliffe 


CHARACTERS 


Hiawatha 
Minnehaha 

Nokomis 
Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Chibiabos 

Iagoo 

Several Guests 
Speaker of Prologue 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 

All the characters in the richest of 
Indian raiment—robes of fur and 
belts of wampum, splendid in paint 
and plumage, beautiful with beads and 
tassels. For the dress of Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, see text of Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha,” Episode of Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding-Feast, lines 74-91. Uncovered 
polished table with bead mats. For 
the viands on table, toy turkey and 
fish may be obtained; also Indian 
bowls, ete. Large skin bag for to- 
bacco, a number of pipes painted red. 


PROLOGUE 


SPEAKER—The poet Longfellow di- 
vides his beautiful “Song of Hiawatha” 
into many episodes, and one of the 
prettiest is Hiawatha’s Wooing, in 
which he tells of the hero’s journey to 
the land of the Dacotahs to ask the 
ancient Arrowmaker for the hand of 
his daughter, Minnehaha, called Laugh- 
ing Water. 

With his moccasins of magic, 

At each stride a mile he measured; 

Yet the way seemed long before him, 

And his heart outran his footsteps. 

Finally, Hiawatha came to the Ar- 
rowmaker’s wigwam and found him 
sitting at his doorway making arrow- 
heads of jasper and of chalcedony; 
and beside him sat the handsome Min- 


nehaha plaiting mats of flags and 
rushes. 
Of the past the old man’s thoughts 
were, 


And the maiden’s of the future. 
There and then Hiawatha wooed and 

won his bride, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotah women! 

We shall now see a play portraying 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, at which 
some old and some new friends of Hia- 
watha’s will be present; Chibiabos, 
the sweet singer; Iagoo, the wonder- 
ful story-teller; handsome Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, the marvelous dancer; and 
others. 

(When curtain rises, there is dis- 
closed a long table around which sit 
many guests, in festive attire, laughing 
and talking and finishing their meal. 
At one end sits Old Nokomis; at the 
other, Hiawatha and his bride; these 
three do not eat but hospitably serve 
their guests, to right and left. The 
table is very handsomely appointed 
with wonderful, shining, wooden bowls, 
and spoons of black horn; a sumptuous 
feast is spread: turkey, sturgeon, 
pike, pemican, venison, yellow corn 
cakes, rice, etc. Soon Nokomis rises, 
brisk and busy, and speaks, switing 
her actions to the words.) 
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NoKomMIsS— 

From my ample pouch of otter 

I will fill the pipes for smoking 

With tobacco from the South-land, 

Mixed with bark of the red willow 

And with herbs and leaves of frag- 

rance. 

(Handing the pipes to the male 
guests she turns to Pau-Puk-Keewis 
and addresses him.) 

O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Dance for us your merry dances, 

Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please 

us, 

That the feast may be more joyous, 

That the time may pass more gayly, 

And our guests be more contented! 


THE BEGGAR’S DANCE 

Pau-Puk-Keewis dances the Beg- 
gar’s Dance to the accompaniment 
of piano music. Some of the guests 
play or appear to play flutes; others, 
drums; still others sing; while others 
beat time softly with hands or feet. 
At first, his steps are slow and solemn, 
his gestures also, as he appears to 
wind in and out among the trees; he 
treads softly like a panther; but he 
gradually moves till the dance be- 
comes a wild whirl in which the dancer 
leaps’ over the guests, then runs with 
frenzied gestures, stamping the ground, 
tossing his arms about, and returns in 
the same way, slowing down by de- 
grees. until he finally stops beside the 
astonished guests. 

The music of the dance is given on 
this page. Longfellow’s text in the 
poem fully describes the motions of 





Songs, Plays and Recitations 


the dancer, lines 97—118 of Episode 
XI. It is a merry and spirited dance. 
A medicine man beats the drum and 
joins in the song at the highest key 
of his voice. Everyone sings as loudly 
as he can halloo, uniting his voice with 
others to the Great Spirit to open the 
hearts of the bystanders to give to the 
poor and not to themselves; assuring 
them that the Great Spirit will be kind 
to those who are kind to the helpless 
and poor. In lieu of words, Indians 
use syllables, vowels preceded by “h” 
for gentle ideas and by “y” for war- 
like or derisive themes fed ha, he, ho, 
hi, hu). They draw their breath 
audibly at the end of phrases so that 
it sounds like the wind passing over 
leaves. 

The heel and the ball of the foot 
are lifted and then brought down with 
great force and swiftness in such wise 
as to produce a resounding concussion. 

Changes of position of dancer are 
slow but changes of attitude are rapid 
and violent. 

Some illustrated plates of Indian 
dances may be found in the following 
books: Catlin’s North American In- 
dians Vol. 1, page 247; The Century 
Magazine, Nov. 18983—April 1894, page 
426 and page 620; The Badminton Li- 
brary—Dancing, by Mrs. Lilly Grove 
and Others Writers. Morgan gives a 
list of thirty-two leading dances of 
the Seneca Iroquois in his League of 
the Iroquois, I, 278. 


Pau-PuUK-KEEWIS (laughing, at end of 
dance )— 





The Beggar’s Dance 
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Merrily I’ve danced to please you 
Danced the Beggar’s Dance to please 
you 

That the feast may be more joyous 

That the time may pass more gayly. 

(Great applause. Pau-Puk-Keewis 
sits down and fans himself serenely 
with his fan of turkey-feathers.) 


Nokomis— 
Well you’ve pleased us, Pau-Puk- 
Keewis; 
I have seen you dance on snow- 
shoes, 


But this Beggar’s Dance is matchless, 
Full of mystery and magic. 


(Then turning to Chibiabos and 
bowing, the hostess addresses him.) 
Sing to us, O Ghibiabos! 
Songs of love and songs of longing, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly, 
And our guests be more contented! 


(Chibiabos rises and, bowing to 
bride and groom, sings the song 
“Laughing Water” which is found in 
Marcella Sembrich’s “My Favorite 
Folk Songs”—Oliver Ditson Co., Bos- 
ton, or Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Or, 
if preferred, he may sing or speak the 
following in recitative fashion.) 


Onaway! Awake, beloved! 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest! 
Thou the wild-bird of the prairie! 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn- 
like! 
If thou only lookest at me, 
I am happy, I am happy, 
As the lilies of the prairie, 
When they feel the dew upon them! 
Sweet thy breath is as the fra- 
grance 
Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 
As their fragrance is at evening, 
In the Moon when leaves are falling. 
When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 
As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it! 
When thou smilest, my beloved, 
Then my troubled heart is bright- 
ened, 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers, 
Smiles the earth, and smile the 
waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us, 
But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me! 
(Applause.) 


NokoMIs— 
Thank you, gentle Chibiabos, 
Sweet your song of love and longing, 
It has touched our hearts with joy, 
It has struck deep chords of feeling. 


(Then turning to her old friend 
Iagoo, she addresses him.) 

O Iagoo, story-teller! 

Rise and tell a tale of wonder; 

Pleasant are your vagrant fancies. 

Fitting, too, that you a part take 

On this festive day of ours; 

You it was who carved the cradle 

Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framework out of linden, 

Bound it strong with reindeer 

sinews; 
You it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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ite HALF century of specialization has built into “American”seatsby leadingschoolhygieneauthorities. 
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i American” seats two featuresmost important to “American” seats meet every classroom requirement. 


“he all school officials. .. physical protection to safeguard 


Stamina, beauty, built-in quality... all contribute 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. “ ; : 


to “American” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 
t! Years of tireless effort and research have developed _ar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 
q the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct more than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 
posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- you as a buyer of school seats. 

able and restful. Yet strength and durability arenot Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United 
sacrificed. Scientifically applied States . .. so located as to insure 48- 


n! principles assure right propor- hour delivery of your order. And 
- _ tion and shape. Discomfort, rest- 15 master models, with nearly 200 
e, lessness, irritability . . . those im- variations in style, design and fin- 
pediments to mental growth, ish provide a wide selection. For 
i “American” seatseliminate. And the health of the growing child in 
-d, of great significance to you is your care... for your own lasting 
1 the universal approval accorded satisfaction, specify “American.” 
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How to make the bows of as 1-tree, 

And the arrows of the oak-tree. 
HIAWATHA— 

Yes, dear friend, my good Iagoo, 

Tell us, now, a tale of wonder, 

Tell us of some strange adventure, 

That the feast may be more joyous, 

That the time may pass more gayly 

And our guests be more contented! 
Iacoo (old and ugly)— 

You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

You shall hear the strange adven- 

tures 

Of Osseo, the Magician, 

From the Evening Star descended. 

(Guests dispose themselves more 
comfortably and form a circle around 
Iagoo.). 

Once, in days no more remembered, 

Ages nearer the beginning, 

When the heavens were closer to us, 

And the gods were more familiar, 

In the North-land lived a hunter, 





With ten young and comely daugh- 


ters, 


Tall and lithe as wands of willow; | 


Only Oweenee, the youngest, 
She the willful and the wayward, 
She the silent, dreamy maiden, 
Was the fairest of the sisters. 
All these women married warriors, 
Married brave and haughty hus- 
bands; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 
Laughed and flouted all her lovers, 
All her young and handsome suitors, 
And then married old Osseo, 
Old Osseo, poor and ugly, 
Broken with age and weak with 
coughing, 
Always coughing like a squirrel. 
Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 
From the Evening Star descended, 
Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion! 
All its fire was in his bosom, 
All its beauty in his spirit, 
All its mystery in his being, 
All its splendor in his language! 
(Pause. Interjections from audience). 


Once all the members of this great 
family were invited to a banquet and 
on their pathway through the wood- 
lands there lay a hollow oak that had 
been uprooted by a storm. Osseo with 
a cry of anguish leaped into it, at one 
end, and emerged from the other, trans- 
figured into a young and handsome 
man; but poor Oweenee was trans- 
formed into a tottering old woman, 
wrinkled and ugly. Now it was Osseo’s 
turn to be faithful and true to her as 
she had been to him; so he soothed her 
and called her Sweetheart and spoke 
to her with soft words of kindness. 
At the banquet, a strange thing hap- 
pened: The lodge began to tremble 
and then to rise, till it ascended into 
the air and moved slowly on. The 
nine sisters and their husbands were 
changed to birds of various plumage, 
in a silver cage. 

Some were jays and some were mag- 

pies, 

Others thrushes, others blackbirds; 

And they hopped, and sang, and 

twittered; 
Oweenee, however, still remained a 
wrinkled old woman, when suddenly 
Osseo, gazing upward, 

Gave another cry of anguish, 

Such a ery as he had uttered 

By the oak-tree in the forest. 

Then returned her youth and 
beauty, 

And her soiled and tattered garments 
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Were transformed to robes of ermine, 
And her staff became a feather, 
Yes, a shining silver feather! 


(Laughter and applause.) 


HIAWATHA— 
Ere we part, dear friends, our guests, 
Let us hear our sweet musician 
Sing again; O Chibiabos, 
Sing a song of love and longing. 
CHIBIABOS— 
I will sing a lamentation, 
A maiden’s grief for her Algonquin: 
(He chants.) 


When I think of my beloved, 

Ah me! think of my beloved, 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin! 

Ah me! when I parted from him, 

Round my neck he hung the wam- 

pum, 

As a pledge, the snow-white wam- 

pum, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin! 

By the tree he still was standing, 

By the fallen tree was standing, 

That had dropped into the water, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin! 

When I think of my beloved, 

Ah me! think of my beloved, 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin! 

(Applause) 

(Departure of guests, shaking hands 
with Nokomis and with bridal couple, 
murmured words of good-by, and good 
wishes, kindly gestures. Nokomis at 
door, still brisk and merry, behind her 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha. The last 
to go are handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
gentle Chibiabos, and old Iagoo.) 


A Riddle 
By Forest Allen 


This is a riddle for little ones all; 

Can you guess what’s the structure, 
quite short or quite tall, 

That has one full story and steeple that 
sways, 

With two small round windows and 
five doors always? 


One steeple door’s wide and the bell is 
in there, 

And through two small ones above the 
owner gets air, 

And the songs of the birds and the 
wisdom of guides 

Go in to the master through doors on 
both sides. 


There’s a wonderful roof on this steeple 
in air 
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Songs. Plays and Recitations 


A Halloween Party 
By Eula Gladys Lincoln 


(This party may be given at the 
schoolhouse or at one of the homes. 
The decorations can be prepared by 
the children during handwork periods; 
they can also help look up suitable 
verses. These can be found in old mag- 
azines and on old post cards. The for- 
tunes may be secured during a lan- 
guage lesson. The use for which these 
things are intended need not be men- 
tioned.) 

The invitation: 

Miss will give a party 

At seven, by the clock, 
And hopes that to 5 

You children all will flock. 








There’ll be ice-cream and cookies 
(or whatever the refreshments are to 
be) 
And other things to eat, 
And you must not be frightened 
By anything you meet. 


Your parents are most welcome 
If here they -wish to be, 

And please be sure to tell them 
A happy time they'll see. 


Decorations may be simple or elabor- 
ate. Suggestions: crepe paper 
streamers of black and yellow; witches, 
bats, cats, etc., cut from black paper 
and pinned on curtains and edge of 
tablecloth. If pumpkins are available 
there should be jack-o’-lanterns. 

When the guests have arrived each is 
given a newspaper, a square of black 
paper, scissors, pins and library paste. 
The newspaper is rolled into a tall 
pointed cap which is decorated with 
figures cut from the black paper. A 
prize may be given for the best. The 
caps may be worn the rest of the even- 
ing if desired. 


may now be searched for. No child is 
allowed to find more than one and 


read. Following are a few verses to 
help out: 


I am not afraid to walk 
In the dark to-night, 

If I see a cat all black 
I'll give her a fright. 


I’d a pumpkin large and round, 
In the field it grew, 

Now a jack-o’-lantern shines 
At the gate for you. 











That is thatched with the loveliest | 


light or dark hair, 

And just underneath is a switchboard 
that sends 

From roof to foundation the slightest 
commands. 


Downstairs are the engines which work 
with a vim 

To tear down and build up and keep all 
in trim, 

A pump and a bellows that go day and 
night, 

Never waiting for orders to do the task 
right. 


All stands on two piles not fast in the 
ground, 

That can hop, skip and jump and bear 
us around; 

Have you guessed what this wonderful 
structure can be? 

’Tis the House that you live in—ex- 
amine and see. 


| Halloween is here again 

| And we’ll have some fun; 

| But if I should see a ghost 

| J’m afraid I’d run after it. 





Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
But they did not stay there, 
For they saw a goblin 
Flying through the air. 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
Jack-o’-lanterns gay, 
With their smiling faces, 
Light us on our way. 


Pumpkin pie on Halloween 
Is good enough for any queen. 


A large paper witch riding her pro- 
verbial broom but minus her hat may 
be mounted on soft pasteboard and 
hung at a convenient height. Each 
child cuts a hat from the black paper 








Halloween verses which have previ- | 
ously been hidden about the rooms | 


when all have been found they may be | 
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and upon being blindfolded and pro. 
vided with a pin attempts to place it 
properly. A prize may be given to the 
one coming nearest. 

If the children are old enough, for- 
tune-telling may be used. The fortunes 
have previously been hidden about the 
grounds. A corresponding number of 
slips bearing such instructions as: 
Look in the mail box, under the mat, 
etc., are drawn from a hat. Two slips 
may bear the same instructions. When 
all have been collected they may be 
read. 

A peanut (or popcorn) race will be 
enjoyed by both children and grown- 
ups. The race may be between indi- 
viduals or teams. It may be a relay 
race. A heap of peanuts is placed on 
a paper at one end of the room. Each 
player .is provided with a table knife. 
The object is to see who can carry the 
largest number of peanuts to a given 
place in the allotted time. A prize may 
be given the winner. 

A wooden tub or pail in which are 
kept floating three apples may be used 
in the next contest. Each child is 
given three chances, while standing on 
a chair, to spear an apple with a fork. 
(A plate of apples may be passed for 
those who fail.) 

Further refreshments may be served, 
if desired, at a suitable hour, and the 
remaining time filled in by playing such 
old-fashioned games as the children are 
familiar with. 


Jack Frost 
By Laura Brush Norwood 


A wee little elfin 

Very soon will be here; 
He always comes round 

At this time of the year, 


And works very hard 

While you sleep in your bed, 
Vhen nights are so still 

And the stars overhead. 


He paints on the windows, 
All glistening and white, 
Trees, castles and birds, 
A wonderful sight. 


He touches the leaves, 
And next morning behold 

They’re beautiful colors, 
Of red and of gold. 


Now who is this elfin, 
That’s coming this way? 

His first name is Jack. 
What more need I say? 


Autumn Gold 
By Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 


Dame Nature’s treasure trove of gold 
With care she stored away; 

It’s buried deep below the ground, 
I learned in school to-day. 


This luring wealth, my teacher says, 
Lies far beneath the soil; 

To wrest it from earth’s sturdy grasp, 
The patient miners toil. 


But, oh, not all Dame Nature’s gold 
Is hidden from our view, 

It’s not all buried in the ground; 
I know that can’t be true! 


For, now that autumn’s here again, 
Quite clear’ it seems to me 

That there’s no need to mine for gold— 
There’s gold on every tree! © 
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SEND for this successful 


teaching plan! 


IT’S FREE! 


A way to make your pupils 
want to learn health habits! 


Isn't this the idea with which you 
want to motivate your health teaching? 
Not toforce it as animpersonal, unwel- 
come subject—but so to enliven it that 
your pupils will have a new enthusi- 
asm for the things that mean health! 


To help you kindle this new interest 
in your pupils, we have had prepared 
a series of effective helps for teaching 
health habits. This plan was worked 
out by a teacher of many years’ expe- 
rience in one of the country’s most 
important practice schools. 

The teaching material presents en- 
tirely new ideas and devices to interest 
all grade groups from kindergarten to 
high school. Special emphasis is given 
the subject of correct food habits. 

A unique contest plan is included 
whichenlists the co-operation of moth- 
ers and directs their attention, with 
new force, to their children’s needs. 

To every group which carries 
through the contest plan, a beautiful 
picture in full colors is awarded as a 
school room prize. This insures enthu- 
siastic group effort. 


More than 12,000 teachers have used 
this plan with great success. Already 
this fall, hundreds have written for it. 
They say it offers, in ready-to-use form, 
material it would take wecks to col- 
lect and get in usable shape. 


“A vesultful program’ 
say teachers 


‘Personally, I think it the best health 
program I have ever used. It was very 
effective and successful. I wish to 
thank you again for your splendid 
help,’’ writes an Iowa teacher. 

“We have used your educational 
material with great benefit. The moth- 
ers have been much interested, too. At 
our district meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, I had to talk on 
‘What Part Primary Children Can 
Take in Outer Curriculum Activities’. 
I stressed your contest plan.’’—From a 
Virginia school principal. 

This plan, with all supplementary 
material, is free to teachers and all 
school officials. Get it to work in your 
school zow. Like other teachers who 
have used it, you will be delighted with 
the actual results. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today—it costs nothing. 





W hat 
this plan offers 


I. Suggestive outlines for teaching funda- 
mental health habits 

2. Contest devices for different grade 
groups 

3. Material for carrying out contests 

4. Prize pictures for school rooms 

5+ Outline for talk to P. T. Association 

6. Bibliography of health teaching liter- 
ature 


By 











These healthy children have learned 
to read well because they eat good, 
nourishing food. 

For breakfast they cat 


FRUIT 
COOKED CEREAL 
MILK 
TOAST and BUTTER 
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Home record cards Fed Grades 4, 5, 
and 6, which pupil uses to make a 
poster three grades 


School room poster in col- 
ors, and home record cards 
for kindergarten and first 








Prize picture in lovely colors. Teacher | ~~ Name..... 


as a choice 7 9 subjects appropri- 
ate for school rooms, all copies of 
famous paintings 


Minaeapolis, Minn. 


Name and Grade of School 


Address. 

















Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. 
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The Pumpkin’s Laugh 
By *" .. T. S. Hartley 


A pumpkin that sat in the old corn- 
field, 
Was golden and cheerful and gay; 
Whatever was funny or jolly bright 
Amused him for most of the day. 


He wanted quite badly to laugh out- 
right, 
But couldn’t because of his shell; 
Then a boy obligingly carved a broad 
grin, 
Through which he could laugh very 
well. 


Halloween, O Halloween! 


By Maude Brown Cunningham 
(Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland ') 
You know what night is spookiest? 
Halloween, O Halloween! 
The night when witches dance the best? 
Halloween, O Halloween! 
The jack-o’-lantern’s great eyes shine, 
The black cats proudly stand in line, 
While witches on their broomsticks 
climb, 
Halloween, O Halloween! 


The witches ride on broomstick nags, 
Halloween, on Halloween! 

O’er hills and valleys, seas and crags, 
Halloween, on Halloween! 

The scarecrows come to life, they say, 

With witch and black cat gaily play, 

And frolic till the dawn of day, 
Halloween, on Halloween! 


At least I’ve heard that this is true, 
Halloween, on Halloween! 

I don’t believe it, though, do you? 
Halloween, on Halloween! 

*Tis just a joke, I do declare, 

Our foolish fancy to ensnare; 

Of jokes and jokers do beware, 
Halloween, on Halloween! 


Halloween 
By Frances Wright Turner 


I saw last night the strangest sight 
My eyes have ever seen: 

The cornstalks in the stubble, 
Where all the rows had been, 

Began to dance, and sing, and prance, 
And then I heard them say, 

“Let’s all join hands together now 
And quickly run away.” 


And then I saw the pumpkins rise 
And, running, follow after; 
Their yellow faces big and round 
Seemed breaking into laughter. 
They raced, and chased, and down the 
hill 
They rolled, till in the meadows 
They reached the cornstalks where 
They joined a dance among the 
shadows. 


High in an oak tree overhead 
The orchestra was playing, 
While everything that heard was wild 
And rhythm-mad, went swaying. 
Grasshopper played the fiddle, 
And the big frog played the drum, 
The cricket played the xylophone 
Till his elbows both were numb. 


The world was full of magic 
And the very strangest things 
Were happening all around me, 
As if everything had wings. 
Now I would not myself believe 
These queer things I had seen, 
But I woke up and remembered 
That it was Halloween. 
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Spook March and Drill 
By Leah Robinson 


1. Enter Spooks (dressed in sheets 
and pillowcases), moaning, groan- 
ing and walking as if lost. 

2. A line is formed across the stage 
facing audience. 

3. Spooks start backward, peer for- 
ward, point at audience and hiss. 

4. Spooks move about in a circle, wav- 
ing arms toward back. Line up as 
in 2 

5. Spooks move up the center in cou- 
ples, waving arms from top of 
head to level with shoulders. 

6. Spooks turn at center front, half 
going to right, half to left, turn 
square corners. 

7. Two lines cross stage diagonally 
from back corners, coming out at 
right and left corners front. 

. Reverse; should come out as in 2. 

. Spooks sway to right, both arms 
level with face, then to left. 

10. Stop with hand to ear, in listening 

attitude. 
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Enter Witch in costume, riding on a 
kroom until she reaches the far side of 
the row of Spooks. 

Witch taps floor once with her 
broom.—Spooks pick up jack-o’-lan- 
terns which have previously been 
lighted and lined up across the front 
of the stage. 

Witch taps twice—Spooks bow to 
right. 

Witch taps 
bow to left. 

Witch taps four times.—Spooks bow 
to audience, extending lanterns at the 
same time. Witch goes through the 
following drill, using her broom in- 
stead of jack-o’-lanterns. 


three times.—Spooks 


MovEMENTS 


1. (a) Lantern raised from waist to 
head. (b) Lowered to waist. (c) 
Lantern raised from waist to head. 
(d) Lowered to waist. (This gives 
the time, 1-2-3-4.) 

2. Lantern lowered to knees, raised 
to waist. Repeat. 

3. Lantern raised from waist to head; 





Katydid 


Sarat GRAMES CLARK 


Now, Ka - ty - did, I wish you would ex- plain your song— ‘“O 





Ka - ty - did, O Ka- ty- 
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tell me a - bout Ka - ty, 


did, she did -n’t, she did, 
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she did - n’t— 
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did.” Was 


it ver-y wrong? Please 


why you change it so, She 


I don’t think you know. 
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lowered to waist; lowcred to knees, 
raised to waist. 

4, Repeat 3. 

5. Lantern extended to right; back to 
waist. Repeat. 

6. Lantern extended to left; back to 
waist. Repeat. 

7. Lantern extended to right; back to 
waist; extended to left; back to 
waist. 

. Repeat 7. 

. Lantern lowered to right; back to 
waist. Repeat. 

10. Lantern lowered to left; back to 

waist. Repeat. 

11. Lantern lowered to right; back to 
waist; lowered to left; back to 
waist. 

12. Repeat 11. 

13. Lantern to right shoulder; back to 


© 0 


waist. Repeat. 
14, Lantern to left shoulder; back to 
waist. Repeat. 


15. Lantern to right shoulder; back 
to waist; to left shoulder; back to 
waist. 

16. Repeat 15. 

17. Spooks step forward, bring right 
foot down suddenly. Back to posi- 
tion. Spooks step forward, bring 
left foot down suddenly. Back to 
position. 

18. Spooks step forward, bring lantern 
forward, and hiss. Back to posi- 
tion. Repeat. 

19. Repeat 3. 

20. Repeat 7. 

21. Repeat 11. 

22. Repeat 15. 

Witch taps with broom, when the 
spooks follow her wildly around in a 
circle, the witch riding the broom. 
They moan, groan, hiss, hoot. 

Line up as at first. Part of the drill 
may be repeated here, if desired. If 
not, the witch taps twice, the lanterns 
are replaced, and the spooks follow the 
witch out. 


Halloween 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


Hush—hush—’tis Halloween— 
Through the darkness may be seen 
Round-eyed owls perched in a tree, 
Gliding goblins—one—two—three— 
Big black bats with wings that flop, 
Saucy elves that skip and hop, 
Pumpkin faces, eyes agleam— 
Humped-up cats that hiss and scream, 
Witches flying through the air— 
All just fun, so I don’t care; 
Hush—hush—’tis Halloween— 

Best be quiet, and not seen! 


Who’s Afraid? 
By N. Hornbrook 


(For two primary children) 


Who’s afraid on Halloween? 
Not I! 
Who’s afraid of ghost half-seen? 
Not I! 
Or of any mean old witches 
Riding on the hickory switches? 
Not I! 
Who’s afraid of shrieks and moanings, 
Of weird screams and hollow groan- 
ings? 
Not I! 
Who’s afraid of—but oh, gee! 
Mammee—! 
(In middle of last line another child 
runs out and cries “Boo!” The one 
speaking rushes off crying “Mammee!’’) 
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(Twenty-fifth Year) 


If you have faith in yourself and faith in us—you can establish yourself in a 
position of greater responsibility and enjoy a better financial future. Confi- 
dence is a priceless thing. Our School was built upon the granite of confidence. 


Get An Accredited Course 


State Departments of Education recognize schools with high scholastic standing. Our 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Extension Courses Growing 
in Popularity Each Month 


The greatest Universities in the 
Country—more than seventy-five col- 
leges and 200 schools—have depart- 
ments for correspondence instruction. 
The total mail-study enrollment in the 
United States is estimated at between 
four and five million students, which is 
nearly five times the whole enrollment 
in all our universities and colleges, 
great and small. Somebody in every 
fifth family in the United States is 
“taking a mail course” of some sort. 


The method of teaching by mail is 
not new. Some of the ancient Romans 
left series of instruction letters that 
are virtually mail lessons. In England 
and Germany, more than a century 
ago, correspondence instruction was 
given in ethics, morals and politics. In 
Germany and France, many years ago, 
languages were taught this way; and 
in the United States the Chautauqua 
movement had already created a de- 
mand for mail instruction. 


Special Certificates Awarded Our Graduates 
to Teach in the Public Schools 


Without Examination 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and sample 
lessons. Sent without any obligation and they show how it is possible to get ac- 
credited courses without having to go away from home for an expensive course. 


We have been offering courses since 1903. They are constantly revised, re- 
edited and kept up-to-date, new subjects added, etc. If you haven’t sent for lit- 
erature before, do it now. Check on the coupon below what particular course 
you wish. You have back of you the organized experience of the largest music 
training institution in the world, the authoritative findings of able specialists, 
the actual procedure of the most successful teachers. 


The Piano Course is by William H. Sherwood; the Harmony Course by Ros- 
enbecker and Protheroe; History, including Analysis and Appreciation of Mu- 
sic by Glenn Dillard Gunn; Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson; 
Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven, Director of Music, University 
of Illinois; Public School Music by Frances E. Clark; Choral Conducting by 
Daniel Protheroe; Violin by Dr. Heft; Cornet by Weldon; Banjo by Fred- 
erick J. Bacon; Mandolin by Samuel Siegel and Guitar by Wm. Foden. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Take the time to tell us something about yourself. It will aid us in select- 
ing lessons for you—lessons which will show you how to get better results and 
save time and make more money. 


How Do You Qualify? 1 Ra ecreniciama the ant et oN A 


Your opportunity to make your own position a better pay- 
ing one—may be waiting for your decision. 


It’s worth looking into—only a small effort on your part 
and with no obligation whatsoever. Send for full details to- 


day! 


University Extension Conservatory 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 
DEPT. D-61 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept.D-61 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, four sample lessons and full infor- 
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A Columbus Day Program | 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


Song—Hail, Columbia. 

Paper—Columbus’ Early Life. 

Paper — Columbus’ Characteristics | 
as a Man. 

Paper — Geographical 
Known in Columbus’ Time. 

Recitation—Columbus (Joaquin | 
Miller). | 

Paper—Columbus at the Court of 
Spain. | 

Tableau—Columbus before Isabella. 

Song—Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. 

Paper—Columbus’ First Voyage. 

Tableau—Columbus on New Soil. 

Paper—Columbus’ Second and Third 
Voyages. 

Paper—Columbus’ Fourth and Last 
Voyage. 

Tableau—Columbus in Chains. 

Recitation—How Did He Do It? 
(Arthur Hugh Clough) 

Song—America. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TABLEAUS 

Columbus before Isabella—Boy rep- 
resenting Columbus explaining maps 
and charts to Queen, sitting in chair 
at Court. Both dressed to represent 
their parts. 

Columbus on New Soil.—Boy dressed 
according to picture found in almost 
any history, carrying banner and tak- 
ing possession of the land. Several 
of his crew kneeling around him. 

Columbus in Chains.—Boy dressed 
as old man, sitting in chair, chains on 
wrists and feet, attitude of sorrow. 


| 


Conditions | 





The Discoverer 
By May Hannett McGinley 


CHARACTERS 


Columbus 

Portuguese Sea Captain 

King and Queen of Spain 

Retainers 

Sailors 

Indians 

The costumes are made to resemble 
those shown in history books in con- 
nection with Columbus. 





Scene I 


(Columbus a young 
Genoa for Portugal.) 

CoLuMBUS—Farewell, Genoa, my na- 
tive city, and Italy, land of my birth! 
I shall love you always but I go to 
Portugal to sail the unknown seas 
with the seamen of Prince Henry the 
Navigator. Again farewell! 


sailor leaving | 





Scene II 


(A room in a house in Portugal. 
Columbus and Captain seated at a 
table with charts and maps before 
them. Columbus older.) 

CapTAIN—Here is a map made in 
Alexandria, Egypt, which belonged to | 
Prince Henry the Navigator. It shows 
that you are not the first to think the 
earth is round, Columbus. 

CoLtuMBUS—So it does, and it only 
makes me more anxious than ever to 
try to reach the East by sailing West. 
Since the Turks have gained control 
of the old routes a new one is a ne- 
cessity if Europe is still to have the | 
luxuries of the East. Oh for money | 
to fit out an expedition! | 

CAPTAIN—Why not ask the King of | 
Portugal? 








_to the court but none came. | 
time ago I heard some seamen talking | 


| 
gal for some years. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CoLUMBUS—A good idea! I will do 
so at once. Farewell. 


(Both leave the stage, if there is no 


| curtain.) 


ScENE III 


(Setting the same as in Scene II. 
Time,—months later. Captain seated 


| at table when Columbus enters.) 
CaPTAIN—What ho, Columbus? ; 


Months since I last saw you and you 
look more downhearted than ever. 
luck? 

CoLUMBUS—Have you not heard? I 
went to the King with my charts and 
maps. He asked for time to look them 
over. I left them at the court and 
waited day after day for a summons 
A short 


about a secret expedition sent out by 
the King, but lately returned. I has- 
tened to court and there my charts 


| were returned to me with the words. | 


“They are false; you are crazy. No one 
can follow them.” 

CaPTAIN—Oh! his seamen were 
afraid and so turned back. It serves 
him right. What plans have you now? 

CoLuMBUS—I leave to-morrow for 
the Court of Spain. Spain is ambi- 
tious. She took no part in the Crusades 


| and so has men and money, but she 


longs for fame. Farewell, Captain! 
CapTAIN—Farewell and good luck 
attend vou! 


‘ 


ScENE IV 


(Court of Spain arranged as 
familiar picture. King and Queen 
seated before a table with their re- 
tainers around them. The King and 
Queen and St. Angel are talking.) 

Kina (to St. Angel)—Who is this 
man Columbus who has asked an au- 
dience of us? 

St. ANGEL—I know not, sire! 

QUEEN—I am told that he is an 
Italian who has been a sailor in Portu- 
He went there 
when a young boy and later married the 
daughter of a sea-captain who had 
sailed under Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator. 

Kinc—Bid him enter. (A _ page 
opens the door for Columbus who is 
then met by St. Angel and conducted 
to the table. He is carrying his charts. 
He makes a low bow to the King and 


Queen.) 


No | 


wm | 


| Str. ANGEL—Your majesties, this is 
Christopher Columbus. 
| Kinc—State your business. 
CoLUMBUS—With your permission, 
sire. (He unrolls his maps and spreads 
| them on the table. As he explains 
| them the King and Queen bend for- 
ward to see better and St. Angel and 
others crowd closer to the table also.) 


CoLUMBUS—You see, your majesties, 
| that my maps show that the earth is 
round. 
retainers.) I am not the first to be- 
lieve this, as these old charts from the 
| famous school at Alexandria will show 
‘you. (He unrolls them and points this 
/out.) Since this is true, your majes- 
| ties, the East may be reached by sail- 
| ing West. 

Kinc—True, and we certainly need a 
| new, safe route to the East unless we 
be content to live as did the bar- 
barians. 





perfumes, and jewels is unthinkable. 

CoLumMBus—All these_ shall be 
brought by this new route with no fear 
|of the Turks. There are new lands to 
| be had also, and savage peoples who 
| know nothing of God to be converted. 
| Great fame and riches await the one 
' who finds the new route to the East. 

KING (turning to St. Angel)—This 
expedition will be costly. What say 
| you? 

St. ANGEL—Too true, sire. 

COURTIER—A visionary scheme. I 
fear the money will only be wasted. 
| feel that we care to finance the expedi- 
| tion at this time. 

(Columbus slowly rolls up his maps 


| and charts, makes a low bow and backs * 


| from the room.) 


SCENE V 
(Outside he is met by the old Cap- 
tain.) 

CaPTAIN—I see by your looks that 
you have been refused again. 

CoLuMBuS (bowing head in dejec- 
tion) —Yes, but I leave for the Court 
|of France at once. Farewell. 


ScENE VI 


(Columbus walking slowly across 
the stage with a small bundle and his 
maps.) 

MESSENGER—Ho! Columbus! 
I come from Queen Isabella. 


Ho! 
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(“Oh’s” and “Ah’s” from the | 


QUEEN—To do without silks, spices, | 


King (to Columbus)—We do not | 
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(Columbus turns and faces the mes- 
senger who rushes up out of breath 
and hands him a scroll of paper which 
he unrolls and reads. He straightens 
up and smiles. 

CoLuMBus—Thank God, my dearest 
wish has been granted. (Turns and 
follows messenger away.) 


ScENE VII 


(On deck of flagship. Columbus is 
pacing the deck, talking to himself.) 

CoLUMBUS—’Tis strange we sight 
no land. We soon must, for our food 
is nearly gone and my men are on the 
verge of mutiny. 

First SAILOR (comes up, salutes)— 
Admiral, we wish to turn back. 

SECOND SAILOR (saluting)—We are 
sure we shall come to the end of the 
earth and fall off if you do not turn 
back. 

CoLuMBuSs—Back to your posts. 
We sail on. (Again paces the deck 
scanning the horizon for a sight of 
land. Several sailors hold a whispered 
conference at a short distance from 
him. He stops for a time, looking in- 
tently toward the horizon.) 

First SarLor—Let us kill him. 
will never turn back. 

SECOND SaILoR—We will do it now 
before it is too late. 

THIRD SAILOR—We will creep up be- 
hind him and throw him overboard. 
(Three sailors creep quietly along the 
deck under cover of the noise of the 
winds and waves but just as they are 
about to jump he calls out.) 


CoLuMBUS—Land! land! 


ScENE VIII 


(Landing of Columbus on the Is- 
land of San Salvador. Dressed in his 
admiral’s uniform, and bearing the 
flag of Spain, he enters with his sea- 
men following, plants the flag, and 
while a group of Indians kneel before 
him on the sand, takes possession.) 

CoLumBus—I take possession of this 
land in the name of the King and 
Queen of Spain. Kneel, men, and thank 
God for our safe deliverance from the 
terrors of the unknown seas. 


He 


Christopher Columbus 
By Dora Mon Dore 


Columbus was a mighty man 
Who scoured the unknown sea. 

"Twas he who found America 
Which shelters you and me. 


He faced the scorn of potentates 
Who heard with laugh and jecr 
That he could cross the ocean wide 
With nothing strange to fear. 


He braved the storm and tempe::, 
while 
His comrades raised weak cries: 
“Home! Home! Back home!” they 
begged, as he 
Sailed onward toward the prize. 


His was the faith which led him on 
To lands by men not known. 

His foot first trod upon that soil 
Which is to-day our own. 


With vision far beyond his day, 
He died bereft of fame; 

And, yet, the nations pause to-day 
To honor his great name! 
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authoritative collection of the best 
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text book and reference book for 
all classes in English. There is, in 
addition, a picture of each poet 
with the dates of his birth and 
death. Some of the greatest master- 
pieces of English prose have been 
included in a prose supplement. 
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Cloth Binding 
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you'll be proud to own........ $100 


Gift Edition 
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| Suggestions for Halloween 
By Leah Robinson 


gram called by an announcer who is 
dressed in sheet and pillowcase and 
carries a large paper horn suitably 
decorated to use as a megaphone. 

| 2. Have a Spook orchestra. All 
members of the orchestra should be 
dressed in sheets and_ pillowcases. 
Use combs with paper over them, 
paper horns, mouth harps, and a toy 
drum or tin pan as_ instruments. 
Play any of the old tunes. The Witch 
should be leader, beat time, make the 
orchestra repeat, ete. just as a real 
leader would do. A small broom can 
ibe used as a baton. 

8. The Virginia Reel with very small 
boys and girls as participants is al- 
ways enjoyed. Dress them to carry 
out the Halloween idea. 

4, In some communities, no program 
is complete unless some mention of the 
flag is made. Several goblins playing 
with Jack-o’-lanterns may be _ inter- 
rupted by the singing of “America” 
and stop to listen. Children enter 
singing as they march, then salute the 
flag. The goblins are very much in- 
terested and after the children march 
out the goblins imitate their actions. 

5. Recitations suitable for Hal- 
loween: 

Seein’? Things—Eugene Field. 

When de Folks Is Gone—James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

De Wood Hants—Anne Virginia 
Culbertson. 

At Candle Lightin’ Time—Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. 

Little Orphant Annie — James 
Whitcomb Riley. 





The Halloween Brownies 
By Marion Stauffer Doyle 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


1. Have the numbers on your pro-| 





| 

| 

| Autumn is here and the wee folk 

| From every wood and hill 

Come trooping with their paint pails, 
Red, brown, and daffodil. 


All summer long they pipe and play, 
| In winter they’re never seen, 

| But every fall they start to work 
*Round *bout Halloween. 





They paint the leaves with crimson, 
With orchid, gold, and brown; 

They climb the oak and chestnut trees | 
And throw the nuts around. 





They play at hide-and-seek with 
squirrels 
And race them o’er the mold, 
Then sometimes curl to sleep with them 
When autumn nights grow cold. 


They tramp in troops of twenties, | 
| Wearing coats of brown and green, | 
| Which they button up with diamond- 
| dew 

| To dance on Halloween. 


Columbus 
By Alice A. Keen 


’Twas many hundred years ago 
Columbus ventured bold 

Upon a journey filled with peril 
And hardship, we are told. 





In spite of fears and doubting men, 
Columbus kept his way; 

He set his sails for straight ahead 
Till land before him lay. 





The wilderness he found that day 
Has come, since then, to be 

A place of homes and busy ways— | 
A New World, broad and free. 


And if you set your mind and heart 
On what you want to do, 
And work straight toward it, then 





You'll find a New World, too. 
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America’s Light 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 
As brave Columbus, undismayed, 
His - ew disheartened and afraid, 
Saileu onward through the weary night, 
They saw a light, a light, a light! 


They strained their eyes, they gazed 
afar, 

And like a shining beacon star, 

America held forth her light 

To weary travelers of the night. 


Still shines America’s glad ray, 

And nations view her golden day, 
And say of her great wondrous might, 
“Behold, a light, a light, a light!” 


I’d Like to Be Like Roosevelt 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 

I’d like to be like Roosevelt; why, when 
he was a lad 

He was not strong and robust, his 
health was really bad. 

But did he let it conquer him? He 
worked so constantly 

That when he had grown older, a 
sturdy lad was he. 


I’d like to be like Roosevelt, a soldier 
brave was he 

Who led the great Rough Riders, ex- 
celled in bravery. 

He and his daring comrades stormed 
up the San Juan hill 

And won a famous victory whose glory 
lingers still. 


I’d like to be like Roosevelt, he won 
the Nobel prize 





Because he stood for peaee, you know; 
his ways were very wise. 

Japan and Russia were at war, a treaty | 
great he made; 

A coal strike once he settled, without 
the soldiers’ aid. 


I’d like to be like Roosevelt, a citizen | 
was he 

Who became our mighty President, and 
ruled right faithfully; 

He stood for conservation, our forests 
he would keep 

And all the birds and animals within 
their shadows deep. 


I’d like to be like Roosevelt, because 
for what he stood, 

No matter what or where he was, he 
did the best he could. 

He loved his home and family, his 
state and country too, 

I’d like to be like Roosevelt, now really 
wouldn’t you? 


At Halloween 
By Frances Currie 


I ama little Brownie, 
I come at Halloween, 
Look ye, now, upon me, 
For no other time I’m seen. 
I like to help good girlies, 
And tease the naughty boys; 
I play all sorts of jokes and pranks— 
But hark! Was that a noise? 


Oh, Halloween brings witches, 
And ghosts and goblins too, 

And if you do not watch them 
They’ll run away with you. 

They frolic through the night time, 
When the moon is hanging low, 

Oh look! The ghosts are coming— 
It’s time for me to go. 
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Columbus 
By Effie Crawford 


On Italy’s shore, in days of old, 

There lived a man with courage bold. 

Here, brave Columbus longed each day 

To sail to other lands away, 

But funds were low and friends were 
few 

To help him in his venture, new. 


At last when hope was almost gone 

A gracious queen then spurred him on, 
She pledged her jewels, aye even more 
To fit his ships for foreign shore, 
And mid the jeers of those behind 

He sailed, a continent to find. 


For many weary weeks they sailed 


And disappointed vainly tried 

To change the purpose of their guide; 
Columbus yet with strength of will 
Pushed onward, onward, farther still. 


“Tis all in vain,” the crew then said; 

He looked—ah, there was land ahead, 

And soon they stood upon its shore 

And thanked our Father o’er and o’er 

For guiding them through weeks now 
past 

To victory that was theirs at last. 





| Back to their native shore they went; 
| Columbus still was not content, 
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Broken in health, an outcast too, 
He died at last and never knew 

Of the treasure found so far away, 
Our grand America of to-day. 


But honor, all honor is due to him, 
And out of the past, so vague and dim, 
We bring his name and laud it high 
All over the land, and sea and sky, 
And thank him still and praise him too 
For the gift of fourteen ninety-two. 


Christopher Columbus 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I wish I’d been a sailor lad in far-off 
days of old, 

When Christopher Columbus sailed, 
upon his mission bold; 

I would have trusted him, I think, and 
been his friend so true, 

And never feared the unknown sea, 
nor skies not always blue. 


How glad those sailors must have felt 
when, after many days, 

They saw the branches of the trees, in 
wonder and amaze; 

And when the birds flew out from land, 
what happy hearts they had, 

And yet they must have been ashamed 
for thoughts which they had had. 


I wish I’d been a sailor lad when he 
came back to Spain, 

And told of lands which he had found, 
when he had sailed the main. 

I might have seen the Indians, whom 
he brought across the sea, 

I might have shared his honors there 
so very happily. 


I wish I’d been a sailor lad, when Col- 
umbus had grown old, 

And suffered in a prison cell—you’ve 
heard the story told. 

’Tis strange how often men like him, 
who aid humanity 

Have died alone, unhonored, in direst 
poverty. 


To-day we really honor him; America, 
you see, 

Can ‘never know much greater men 
than this one proved to be; 

To Christopher Columbus, then, we 
would our homage pay, 

And to his land, our native land, our 
great America. 


A Perfect Halloween 


By Maude Wood Henry 


When a jack-o’-lantern moon is seen 
a-hanging in the sky, 

And witches riding broomsticks 
a-dashing madly by, 

And everywhere are coal-black cats 
with fiery eyes aglow— 

Then things are as they should be for 
Halloween, you know. 


go 


When awful spooks with pumpkin 
lights are out upon the streets, 

Parading round in grinning masks 
and ghostly winding sheets; 

When blasts from unseen bugles al- 
most split the air in two 

And showers of cabbages and grain 
come pelting down on you; 


When tick-tacks tap your windowpane 
and no one is in sight 

And queer, unearthly noises make your 
hair rise up in fright; 

When gates and doorsteps that you 
own are nowhere to be seen— 

Why, just any boy will tell you it’s a 
perfect Halloween. 
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Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard will last as long as the schoolhouse 


Time-tested and proved ... warp-proof, buckle-proof, and fireproof . . . black all through and with a finer writing 
surface... easy to install and with practically no upkeep cost ... Sterling Lifelong Blackboard remains a 
permanent fixture in the schoolhouse. Its first cost is its last cost. Developed after 41 years of 
specialized experience, 8 years of experiment, a 3-year test in public and private 
schools. Fully guaranteed by maker and distributor. A free sample and all 
the facts sent on request for catalog 10S, 
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Double-Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. 

on’t curl up, spread, or 
break down in use. All-felt 
construction. Noiseless. 
Works better, lasts longer. 
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BLACKBOARD 


Geographical Globes 


W..C. Globes are specially adapted for school use. Unexcelled 
lithographed maps, guaranteed not to 
fade. 30 styles and sizes. Write for catalog 10C. 









Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices, 9 
colors. Revised to time of issuing. 
Detail clear and clean. Show com- 
parative time, steamship routes with 
distances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads, Better, but 
cost less. 48 x 41—U. S., Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World, No. Am., So. Am., 
Africa, Write for cata- 
log 10B. 





































































































































































Uniform high quality. 
Durable, dustless,sani- 
tary, writes clean and 
clear. Extra strong, 
Economical. Write 
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TheEmblem 


of Service 





for 
ANYTHING and EVERYTHING 


in the line of 


School Music Supplies 





A service which has become a 
necessity to over 18,000 
teachers and schools, 
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75c per year. (See special coupon below) 
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Price 25c. (See special coupon below) 





OUR STOCK 


comprised of all the school music publications 
of some 250 publishers and manufacturers 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 


OUR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 
—exactly the same as the publishers. 
Song Books 
Community Song Bks. 
Assembly Song Bks. 


Covering : 
Children’s Song Books 
Action Songs, Drills 





Rhythms, Games Chorus Music 
Folk — Glee Club Music 
Singing Games Oparat 

Texts, Song Readers mag : 

Toy Symphonies Musical Playlets 
Toy Instruments Teachers Manuals 
Texts, Methods Literature 


Band Music Orchestra Music 
Band Instruments _ ___ Orchestra Instruments 
Staff Liners Music Paper 

Pitch Pipes Music Note Books 
Batons Music Bags 





TELL US YOUR NEEDS—WE CAN HELP YOU 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, 


434-440 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


25c¢ THIS COUPON WORTH 25c 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, 
Chicago, Ill, 


(0 Please send me your School Music MATERIAL 
SUPPLEMENT for this coupon. 


" 

(1 Enclosed find 50c ray which (with this coupon) 
ou are to send me the SERVICE BULLETIN 
rd | year, and your Material Supplement free of 

charge. 
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ALL—No! 
SECOND Boy (on crutches)—See what 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Carelessness 
By Avis H. Grant 


CHARACTERS 


Carelessness—a blustering boy 
Carefulness—a little girl 
Six Boys 


(Enter Carelessness.) 


CARELESSNESS—How do you do, folks! 


Do you know me, children? I am 
Carelessness. Many people do not 
like me but I think a lot of myself, 
so what do I care what people say? 
Besides, I never listen to what others 
say. I do just what I wish to and I 
teach all the boys and girls who lis- 
ten to me to do the same. Here come 
some of the boys who did what I 
told them. Hello, fellows! 


(Enter six boys.) 


First Boy (hand bandaged)—You are 


no friend of ours. Is he? 


No! No! 


happened to us because we listened 
to him! We’ll tell you our stories. 
You begin, John. 


First Boy— 


I spied a box of matches new 
Upon the pantry shelf; 
I struck them till they blazed up 
high— 
That’s how I burned myself. 


My right hand has been bandaged 
now 
For many weary days; 
To follow Old Man Carelessness, 
I’ve found it never pays. 


SEcoNR Boy— 


One day we played a game of catch, 
My friend, John Smith, and I; 

The ball sailed out into the street, 
As fast as it could fly. 


Instead of heeding Jackie’s words, 
Into the street I sped; 

An automobile came along, 
It struck me, then it fled. 


For days I lay upon my bed; 
They thought that I would die. 

I could not go to school for weeks,— 
It made my mother cry. 


I have no use for Carelessness, 
’Tis folly, I can see; 

For all the days of all my life 
I shall most careful be. 


TuirD Boy (patch on eye)— 


You see this patch upon my eye? 
A direful tale I'll tell 

Of how I heeded Carelessness, 
And then what fate befell. 


*T was in the morning fair and bright, 
The fourth of last July; 

A bunch of firecrackers red 
Exploded in my eye. 


Now all you children have two eyes, 
And that’s as it should be, 

While I have but a single one, 
Because I’d careless be. 


I am no friend of Carelessness, 
From him I’ll always fly, 
Because ’twas all through Careless- 
ness 
I lost my good right eye. 


FourtH Boy (lame)— 


A year ago, just after school, 
I hopped upon a truck; 

That I could steal a ride uptown 
I thought the greatest luck. 


When we had ridden several blocks, 
The driver glanced around; 





So scared I was I didn’t look, 
But jumped right to the ground. 


A car was coming down the street, 
I fell upon the track— 

It couldn’t stop; it broke my leg, 
And badly hurt my back. 


Now all my life I’ll limp about; 
I cannot blame my luck, 

Because a careless boy was I, 
Who hopped upon a truck. 


FirtH Boy (head and hands band- 


aged)— 

I tried one day to start the fire, 
I thought it far too slow, 

So I poured in some kerosene 
To make it swifter go. 


The blaze burst out—it burned my 
face, 
My clothes were all aflame; 
I shrieked and _ screamed 
screamed for help, 
Until my father came. 


and 


And now for all my carelessness 
I’ve punished been indeed; 
I’ll bear the scars through all my 
life, 
Of my most foolish deed. 


S1xtH Boy (arm in sling) — 


I learned the safety rules at school; 
Quite glibly I could say, 
“You must look up and down the 
street, 
Before you cross the way. 


But learning rules and heeding them 
Are two quite different things; 
To learn them well but heed them not 

Is what disaster brings. 


One day I wished to cross the street 
Upon my way uptown; 

I dashed across and did not look— 
An auto knocked me down. 


You, Carelessness, I hate and fear; 
See what you did to me; 

And now whene’er I cross a street, 
You bet I’ll careful be. 


ALL—You can see we have no more 


use for you, Carelessness. 
(Enter Carefulness.) 


CAREFULNESS—Well, boys, I see you are 


tired of having Old Man Careless- 
ness for your leader. I have been 
waiting for you to find out what a 
fraud he is and come to me. I am 
Carefulness. I think you will find 
me a far better leader than Careless- 
ness has been. Will you try me, 
boys? 


First Boy—In what way are you bet- 


ter than Carelessness? 


CAREFULNESS—If you follow me, you 


will always use your eyes to watch 
out for danger, you will train your 
brain to think of Safety First, you 
will never do foolish, dangerous 
things just to be smart. 


Seconp Boy—TI think you will make a 


good leader. How about it, fellows? 
Shall we have Carefulness for our 
leader? 


Att—Yes, let’s have her. 
CAREFULNESS—Thank you, 


boys. I 

promise you that if boys and girls 

will obey me, they never will have 

broken arms, legs and heads, or be 

cripples all their lives. 

(All sing, to tune of “Auld Lang 

Syne.”) 

We'll stop and look and listen when 
Across the street we go; 

We’ll not hop trucks or play with 
fire, 

Because it leads to woe. 
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Chorus— : 
We never more shall careless be, 
We find it never pays; 
For Carefulness is better far 
To follow all our days. 


You, Carelessness, we hate and fear, 
We have no use for you; 
Now Carefulness our leader is, 
To her we shall be true. 
—Chorus. 


Migration 
By Maude Wood Henry 


How still the birds have been of late; 
They hop about, but scarce a note 
Falls from a feathered songster’s 

throat, 

The time is nearing to migrate. 


Who knows—perhaps it makes them 
sad 
To leave the trees where they have 
sung, 
The nests where they have reared 
their young, 
The places where they have been glad. 


There’s Robin Redbreast on the lawn 
In bulging waistcoat, but how still; 
No more we hear the liquid trill 

That used to waken us at dawn. 


Gone are the oriole and thrush, 
Empty the wren house in the tree; 
No more the whistling melody 

Of grosbeak breaks the morning hush. 


Farewell, then, to these summer 
friends; 

They’re leaving us, but soon the 
snow 


Will bring the creeper and junco 
To stay with us till winter ends. 


October Days 


By Louise C. Goeres 


Oh, let’s sing a song of love 

For the bright blue sky above, 
For the bed of fallen leaves, 
For the stacks of golden sheaves; 
For Old King Wind himself 
Chasing merrily each elf 

Over tree top, through the glen, 
Circling round and round again; 
Scattering little seeds of grain 
On the roadside, on the plain. 
Oh, let’s sing a song of praise 
For these gay October days! 


Theodore Roosevelt 
By Angela Morgan 


You cared not for your future, only 
cared 

That you should speak the stinging 
word for right; 

Should thrust wrong through as with 
a dagger bright; 

For this your life, your strength, your 
all, you dared. 

Your soldier spirit to the storm you 
bared, 

And as the shellfire from the enemy’s 
ranks 

Grew fiercer yet, your noble heart 
gave thanks 

Because the vision and the goal were 
spared. 

O Roosevelt, dreamer, doer, man and 
knight, 

Because you cared not, all the world 
shall care! 

All sisters, mothers, wives, 
‘wear 

Your name upon their souls in letters 
white, 

And thronging all the highways of the 
earth 

Pay homage to the home that gave you 
birth. —Selected. 
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Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much commercially, socially, are gained this new way with 
gleaming white teeth and firm and healthy gums 





WILL YOU GIVE 10 DAYS 


to see how white your teeth are? 


AN amazing test will quickly 
show you how gloriously 
clear your teeth may be. How 
easily and quickly that dingy “off- 
color” look may disappear, 

Simply send the coupon. A10- 
days’ supply of this scientific way 
will come by return mail. Lead- \ 
ing dentists urge you not to omit 
a single day in combating this ‘ 
stubborn film coat so dangerous \ 
to health and disastrous to beauty. 








ERE is a new and radically different way 

in tooth care. A way that quickly re- 

stores “off-color” teeth to attractive whiteness, 
that the world’s leading dentists are urging. 

In a few days it will work a transformation 

in your mouth. Your teeth will be clear and 

gleaming; your gums firm and of healthy color. 


It’s film that hides pretty teeth and imperils gums 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth and you 
will feel it—a slippery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. And that is why your teeth look 
“off color” and dingy. 
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Mother: Watch out for film on children’s teeth. 
Now try the new tooth care children’s dentists every- 
where advise. 





¢ 





a 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It lays your gums open to bacterial 
attack and your teeth open to decay. Germs 
by the millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing «won't do 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won’t fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with your 
tongue. Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A denti- 
frice called Pepsodent—different in formula, 
action and effect from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world has 
turned to this method. 

It removes the film and Firms the Gums 
Tt accomplishes two important things at once: 
Removes that film, then firms the gums. No 
harsh grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power beyond 
all doubt. Will show you how white your 
teeth are naturally. Now make the simple test 
today. Results will prove amazing. 


Clip it now before you 
A full 10 days’ supply will be sent 
you if you write at once. 


Send the coupon. 
forget. 
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Pepsaden AL 


The New- Day Quality Dentifrice 





FREE w: a 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 














Dept. 732, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
OS ee oe ee aS 
| CHE RINE Sa ass nsccncnacasnsesecsnsseseosentonncenseneneoninsn 


| Only one tube to a family 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George Street, Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 
The Pepsodent Co,, Ltd., 137 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 





Endorsed by W orld’s Dental Authorities|| ' 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 
“THE GIFT USEFUL” 
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can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted and packed in 


F OR an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing 


Handsome Lithographed Boxes of Three. 


Solve the gift question for occasions such as Christmas, New 
Years, Easter, Birthday, Graduation, etc., by placing your order 
for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS, 


REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 
Make up your list and get your order in early, 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes containing 
THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencils (choice of Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Maroon or Gray Enamel Finish) with 
any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold at the above 


reduced prices. 


Remittance can be made by check, money order or 
stamps, suit your own convenience. Prompt service 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE OSBORNE 
38-40 Main Street, 


SPECIALTY CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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Single Boxes, 25c p 


Seven Boxes or mo: 


Two to Six Boxes inclusive, 20c per Box. 


er Box. 


re, 18c per Box. 








ALL ORDERS SENT BY PREPAID PARCEL POST. 
These prices apply to boxed sets of three, one name to a set. 


If larger quantities are desired wi 


short inscription, we quote a special price of $5.50 per gross 


packed in a single box postpaid. 


Pencils are sent in assorted colors unless otherwise ordered. 


The pencils furnished all have th 


and we have added a New Color—MAROON—-giving the choice 


of seven different colors of Rich 


BE SURE AND PRINT ALL NAMES VERY PLAINLY, pay- 
ing particular attention to the U’s and N’s, M’s and W’s, R’s 


and S’s, etc. 
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e Extra Long Fancy Gilt Tips 


Enamel Finish. 


“The Gift Useful” 











The Foundations of Rational 
Number Work 


(Cc siinued from page 38) 


things in o.e, analysis, has according 
to Robinson, the author of The Mind 
in the Making, “been man’s supreme ac- 
complishment. This is what has made 
his mind grow.” 

7. It is customary for authors to in- 
troduce number with money as a 
medium. The method described here 
purposely avoids such an introduction 
on the ground that money is not a suit- 
able medium for the teaching of num- 
ber. Five pennies do not physically 
make a nickel as five sticks make a 
dog house. The pennies cannot be 
synthesized into a nickel and the nickel 
cannot be analyzed into five separate 
pennies. It is only the abstract and 
invisible value of five pennies that is 
the equivalent of the abstract and in- 
visible value of the nickel. Children 
are incapable of such abstraction. 
That the children see units in a unity 
and a unity in units is fundamental in 
the understanding of number. 

8. Nothing beyond their understand- 
ing is handed down authoritatively to 
the children by the teacher. This is 
as it should be in the schools of a de- 
mocracy where children are learning 
to think. In the usual abstract teaching 
of number, the children enter a blind 
alley that leads to such “crazy” mathe- 
matics as most of our graduates are 
“possessed with”! 

9, Finally, stick-laying as here prac- 
ticed is obviously a good introduction 
to the study of form and drawing and 
an excellent device for oral English, 
as the child observes, builds, and tells 
in complete statements what he has 
done. 

The next article will carry this stick- 
laying further and show how to de- 
velop complete concepts of the numbers 
from one to ten, thereby laying the 
concrete basis for the addition and 
subtraction combinations within these 
limits. 





Success in “Safety First” 


(Continued from page 54) 


brella, he peeks ’round that, too. 

13. He doesn’t hitch on or steal rides 

on street cars, automobiles, or 

wagons. 

He never uses his roller skates, 

his skatemobile, or his coaster near 

street car tracks or where many 
automobiles run. 

15. He does not jump off moving trains, 

cars, or engines, and does not 

crawl over, under, or between cars. 

He says: “I have no right to take 

a chance of getting hurt; someone 

else may have to take the conse- 

quences.” 

17. He looks out for automobiles turn- 

ing corners. 

18. He looks where he goes and keeps 

to the right. 

19. He looks and listens for DANGER 

SIGNALS and HEEDS THEM. 

He keeps his eye on a scratched 

match till he’s sure the spark is 

dead. 

21. He says: “Any wire may be a 
‘live wire.’ Don’t touch it.” 

. He never leaves a camp fire until 
he’s sure it’s out. 

. He doesn’t THROW STONES. He 
knows it’s dangerous and a useless 
habit. 

. He tries to do at least one Good 
Turn for Safety every day. 

. He PLAYS SAFE as much for the 

other fellow’s sake as for his own. 

He thinks “Safety First”—not 

part of the time, but all the time. 

27. His motto is: “Better Safe Than 


Sorry.” 
28. He has the SAFETY HABIT. 


Note—Many of the best Safety 
Scouts are girls. 


Safety Scout Pledge— 

I will work for the safety of others 
as I would want them to work for 
my safety. 

I will try to be careful all the time, 
everywhere. 


14, 


16. 


20. 


bo 
a 


26. 





I will not take unnecessary chances 
of getting hurt and will warn 
others against doing so. 

I will do my part to help reduce the 
number of accidents of all kinds 
this year. 

All this I will do for the sake of 
humanity and the honor of my 
school. 

To become a Safety Scout is not mere 
form. The candidate for the honor 
must take the Safety Scout Pledge, 
must use his head and commit the 
twenty-eight rules and take an exami- 
nation based on those rules. He must 
have a record of having faithfully ob- 
served the rules for two months. Be- 
sides, he must have a two months’ 
record of keen observation and activ- 
ity in reporting dangerous practices 
and conditions to his Safety Scout- 
master. , 

Since 1913 nearly 30,000 qualified 
Safety Scouts have been enrolled in 
Tacoma’s schools. These scouts are 
listed with the railway company per!- 
odically and to each new scout a bronze 
button is supplied. The button is the 
pupil’s badge of membership. But- 
tons were supplied to 2,824 qualified 
scouts in 1925. 

Qualified scouts may earn honors. 
Two pupils from each class are award- 
ed beautifully engraved commissions 
each year. The pupils must have at- 
tained the highest degree of excel- 
lence in living up to the safety rules 
and in reporting dangerous practices 
and conditions to the scoutmaster. 
Candidates for this rank are selected 
by the Safety Scouts’ committee. 
There were 488 scouts commissioned in 
1925. 

To become a major scout is the high- 
est honor to be received in the Safety 
Scout organization. Each year the 
railway company gives a loving cup 
for the best-written report on dan- 
gerous practices that ought to be 
stopped and dangerous conditions that 
ought to be corrected. One need but 
glance over this volume of reports to 


the individual. Masterpieces in their 
line some of them are, and all are so 
specific in their character that one 
marvels that work so proficient could 
come from the hands of grade pupils. 
Finally, in the year’s work, the rail- 
way company gives a picnic to which 
every commissioned scout is a guest, 
along with the principals of buildings 
and members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association who have been designated 
by the principals. This picnic is a joy 
to those who participate, but the su- 
preme event of the year is the presen- 
tation of a beautiful flag to the school 
in which the number of pupils quali- 
fying as Safety Scouts is largest in 
proportion to its enrollment. The cere- 
mony of presenting and raising the flag 
at the successful school is an event of 
importance, and no one present on the 
occasion fails to thrill with the honor 
of worthy achievement as Old Glory is 
run up the flagpole. 

Eternal vigilance and activity char- 
acterize Mr. Kinzie. In 1923-24 he 
visited the schools eighty-five times 
and lectured to 14,545 pupils. That 
his educational work for safety has 
wonderful results may be judged from 
the fact that in twenty-two out of the 
thirty-two grade schools every pupil 
(fourth to eighth grade inclusive) re- 
ceived a scout button last year. 

The safety engineer’s message to 
Tacoma’s children is the message of 
safety. “Don’t touch dangling wires; 
don’t dart in front of automobiles and 
street cars. Save yourselves from 
harm.” This message is_ pictured. 
Round-eyed children absorb it and 
remember it. 

Does someone whisper, “Self-inter- 
est; accidents cost money”? Let us 
grant that the railway corporation be- 
hind the Tacoma Safety Scouts are 
self-interested, are merely following 
good business policies. Still we must 
ledger the results. Suppose the life 
of just one child is saved. Where shall 
we place the gain? Not, I think, to 
the profit of the corporation, but to the 





realize the great value such work is to 


profit of mankind. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


on the results of the 


1926 Borden Health Contest 


Congratulations, first of all, toevery 
teacher—prize-winners and others, 
alike—who entered this contest. They 
responded with wonderful enthu- 
siasm to this plan for promoting 
better child health in their schools. 
They enrolled underweight pupils, 
organized the work, gave regular in- 
struction in proper health habits and 
diet. They arranged daily feedings of 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk—prov- 
ed by experience to be a valuable aid 
in building up children’s weight and 
health. For 12 weeks they devoted 
their time, their energy, their re- 
sourcefulness, to making this health 
work a success. And it was! Not only 
the weight gains prove it, but also 
the letters—which we prize almost 
more highly—telling of the improve- 
ment in the children’s looks, ap- 
petites, school work, and whole 
attitude. These teachers did a mar- 
velous piece of work. 


Congratulations too, to the school 
principals and superintendents, whose 
willing cooperation made it possible 
to introduce health classes into the 
school curriculum. 


Congratulations to the parents. 
They did their part at home, saw that 
the children observed the necessary 
health habits, served them Eagle 
Brand, encouraged themin everyway. 
Many of these parents continued the 
good work during the summer and 
have requested a health program in 
the schools this coming year. In 
these homes Eagle Brand has been a 
regular part of the household diet. 


Congratulations to the community 
organizations that contributed to the 
success of the contest—Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, Woman’s Clubs, the 


local Red Cross, Rotary Clubs and 


other civic bodies. Some helped 4 —— 


finance the milk feedings—all helped 
stimulate the work with their good 
will and enthusiasm. 


Congratulations to the doctors, the 
school nurses, the dentists, the local 
clinics, who gave their professional 




















Here are the Prize-winning 
Schools and Teachers 


Number of Pupils 
in Health 
Teacher Class 
Miss M. Roberta Nesbit 10 


School 
Fairfields School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Roselle High School, 
Roselle, Missouri 
Warren County Training Miss M. H. Hawkins 10 
School, Wise, N. C. 
Dunlap Rural School, 
Ray, Ohio 


Miss Bernice Thompson 15 


Miss Talma M. Graves 14 


Red Oak School, Mr. W. E. Brown 10 
Chandler, Oklahoma 

John T. Allen High Mrs. T. I. Minter 13 | 
School, Austin, Texas 

Nalley School, Mrs. Ada Davis 13 
Lexington, Texas 

Doak Springs School, Mrs. W. L. Jones 12 
Lincoln, Texas } 

Bedford High School, Mrs. Alexander Millar 20 
Bedford, Virginia 

South Salem School, Miss Rae Webb 15 


Salem, Virginia 


The average weight gain per child in this prize-win- 
ning group was 15.36 Ibs. A prize of $200.00 was 
awarded to each of the above schools, and a prize of 
$100.00 to each of the teachers for her individual effort. 


The following received Honorable Mention for the 
splendid results they achieved: 


Honorable Mention 


Number of Pupils 
in Health 
School Teacher Class 
District High School, F. Williams 10 
Palacios, Texas 
Brooklyn School, Miss Myrtle Goddard 10 
New Cumberland, W. Va. 


Roanoke School, Mrs. A. V. Peebles 15 
Merry Mount, N. C. | 
East Athens Public Miss Vivian Reid 10 


School, Athens, Georgia 
St. Barbara’s School, 
Lackawanna, New York 
Wilmont District School Mrs. Ciara A. Schmitz 16 
No. 104, Wilmont, Minn. 
Perdue Hill Industrial 
School, Perdue Hill, Ala. 


Sister Mary Seraphica 30 


Mary C. Lee 20 


Cokesbury School, Mrs. C. McCathern 10 
Lebanon, New Jersey 

St. Alphonsus School, Sister M. Benita 14 
Norwalk, Ohio 

Sacred Heart School, Sisters of St. Francis 10 


Sioux City, Iowa 


The average weight gain per child in this Honorable 
Mention group was 9.47 Ibs. 














services in the interest of permanently 
improving child health. 


And last, but by no means least, 
congratulations to the children 
themselves—over 1500 of them. They 
entered heart and soul into the con- 
test, practised their health habits 
faithfully, drank Eagle Brand with 
real relish. Many of these youngsters 
have written us personally to thank 
us for what this milk did for them. 


We wish we could publish all the 
material that this contest has brought 
in to us. It would inspire every 
school to start health work. 


Now—at the beginning of a new 
school year—is the very time to in- 
troduce health education in your 
school. 


Send for Nutrition and Health, the 
valuable handbook used by all the 
teachers in the contest. It gives you 
all the information you 
organize and carry on such work— 
including a set of 20 practical lessons 
fev health and nutrition classes. It 
also contains important malnutri- 
tion data, height and weight charts, 
and detailed information about Eagle 
Brand and how to serve it for school 
use. 


need to 


Every teacher needs this book. Mail 
us the coupon below for your copy— 
together with other useful health 
program materi:.l. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your Health Program material. 
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Just _ “PHE Larkin Cata- 


log showing all the 
lovely new Larkin 
Premiums is ready. In 
the leisurely comfort of 
your own home see all 
the handsome living- 
room, dining-room and 
bedroom suites, beau- 
tiful lamps, dainty cur- 
tains, gleaming silver- 
ware and other furnish- 
ings to make home 
hospitable and _ invit- 
ing. 


A Larkin Club is 
c Easy to Start 


Just you and four 

others may join in a 

little Larkin Club of 

{\ your own. Each will 

| receive a valuable 

Premium just 

through the wise 

purchase of Lar- 

kin Products, 

home necessities 

you use daily. 

Your Larkin Cat- 

alog tells you just 

how to start a 

club and also of 

the Rewards paid 

Larkin Secre- 
taries. 

















MAIL COUPON BELOW TO-DAY 





495 


- 
Litrktte Co tac. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 


Send me my copy of the Larkin Catalog No. 7] 
showing over 1600 Larkin Premiums and telling 
how to start a Larkin Club. ' 





at all prices 
from Pohlson 


BUNNY, the tooth- 
brush holder 


Makes play of brushing 
one’steeth. Nicely decorated 
in permanentcolors. A suit- 
able ge for your little 


friends. No. 5057 
Postpaid, §0c 
alain 


CE Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It 
will solve your gift problems. New ideas 

fh ij in Gifts for all your family and friends. 
aiy THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 207, Pawtucket, R. I. 

















RENT A TYPEWRITER any naxc 
IF You Pay Its Vauue In Rent, We Give 
) MacHine FIRE E - Catalogue Free - 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 127, 339 Fifth Avenuc. PITTSBURGH. PA. |} 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Some Experiences of a 
Fire Guard 


(Continued from page 41) 


to show me how to locate fires which I 
might see while on guard up there. 

First, he put down on the map-board 
a nfap of the country about us, and 
turned it so that it corresponded with 
the compass directions, that is, so that 
south on the map pointed to the coun- 
try south of the mountain on which we 
stood. A pin was pushed into the map 
at the point marked St. Patrick Peak. 
About the pin a circle had been drawn 
and on its circumference equal parts 
had been marked off, beginning with 
zero at the south and going clock-wise 
all the way around to the starting 
point. This made 360 equal divisions 
or degrees. Then George produced an 
alidade. This was a small instrument 
having a steel rule for its base. At 
one end stood a post with a small peep- 
hole in it, while the post at the other 
end was split and through the middle 
was a horsehair. George then ex- 
plained that when I saw smoke in the 
distance, all I had to do was to move 
the alidade up against the pin. Then 
I was to look through the peephole at 
the smoke, turn the alidade around un- 
til the smoke was in line with the horse- 
hair, keeping the bottom of the instru- 
ment up against the pin all of the 
time. | When this had been done, I 
was to look at the map, and the place 
where the alidade crossed the gradu- 
ated circle would give me the bearing 
of the fire. 

After I had secured the bearing, I 
was to look across the country at the 
smoke and note 10w many ridges there 
were between St. Patrick and the fire. 
Then by again referring to the map 
where those same ridges and moun- 
tains with the interlying streams were 
indicated, I could scale off the distance 
with a ruler, and find out exactly how 
many miles away the fire actually was. 
This having been done, I would call 
the Ranger on the telephone, and far 
down in the valley where he could not 
possibly see the fire, he would get a 
message which might be like this: “St. 
Patrick Peak reports smoke at a bear- 
ing of 59 degrees, approximately 14 
miles away, in Cougar Gulch. Will 
keep you posted.” 

Upon receipt of this message, the 
Ranger would take a map similar to 
*he one I had, lay a ruler from St. 
Patrick Peak across the circle at 59 
degrees, and find for himself the loca- 
tion of the fire. ‘Then he would dis- 
patch a man or a number of men who 
were working in that part of the for- 
est, and in a short time they would be 
at the fire trying to extinguish it. 

Now that I knew how to report the 
location of the fires that I might see 
in the forest surrounding me for miles 
in all directions, George prepared to 
leave me. “The motto of the Forest 
Service is ‘Minutes Count,’ ” he said. 
“Be on the alert each day, for upon 
the keenness of your eyes depend the 
lives of millions of trees, animals, and 
even people who may be in the forest. 
Get the necessary and valuable infor- 
mation to the Ranger as quickly as 
you can, because it does not take very 
long for a little fire to become a big 
one, and the bigger they are, the 
harder they are to control. Fires are 
most likely to occur between the hours 
of ten and four in the daytime when 
everything is dry. At that time you 
must be particularly careful to watch 
for smoke.” With these parting in- 
structions, George swung into the 
saddle and prepared to leave me alone 
on the top of the mountain. He turned 
around in the saddle and said, “Oh! 
By the way, have you a gun?” 

Proudly I drew from my _ shirt 
pocket a 32-caliber revolver. George 
looked at it and grinned. 

“We call those things Bug Destroy- 
ers out here,” he said. “That is just 
a toy. Here, take my high-powered 
automatic rifle and keep it with you,” 
and he handed me his gun and cart- 
ridge belt, as he started his horse and 
led the mules down the mountain and 
out of sight. 

So here was I, a lone individual on 





the top of St. Patrick Peak, probably 
twenty miles from a human being and 
with the prospects of not having a 
single human visitor for a long time. 
I will admit that I was terribly lone- 
some the first two days. Finally I 
knew that I must do something or I 
could not stand the loneliness. So I 
brought out my notebook and there 
jotted down twenty things that I 
would do the next day. Then when 
morning came I looked at the list and 
got busy. I kept my day so full of 
duties and my mind so full of pleasant 
thoughts that I had no time to think 
about being lonesome or frightened. 
So after those first two days I had a 
wonderful time on the top of St. Pat- 
rick Peak. Time and space do not 
permit me to tell you all of the inter- 
esting things I did, but I must tell you 
a few of them. 

I was so near the summit of the 
mountain that there was no water near 
the cabin. The springs came out of 
the rocks a long way below me, but 
there were great snowbanks lying 
here and there in protected spots on 
the mountain top. There was one 
which was about 30 feet deep just be- 
low the cabin. Here was my water 
supply. Each day I went down to the 
snowbank, scraped away the dirty 
snow from the top, and with pick and 
shovel loosened up the hard, clean 
snow beneath. I rigged up a small 
packing case with a rope, and filled 
the box with snow. This I carried up 
near the cabin and emptied into a big 
galvanized iron tank. As the sun 
shone warmly during the day, the snow 
melted, and I could draw the water out 
of the spigot at the bottom of the 
tank. I worked hard several hours 
each day carrying boxes of snow to the 
tank. Many a warm day during July 
and August I stood on that snowbank 
and shoveled and became sunburned, 
and swatted mosquitoes, for many of 
them came from the pools which were 
formed from the melting snow below. 

As the days went by, my supply of 
water in the tank rose higher and 
higher toward the top. One day, how- 
ever, I noticed that no matter how 
hard I worked, the water kept getting 
lower. Upon examining the tank I 
found a leak in the bottom. Alas! my 
precious supply of water had run 
away, and all my hard work had been 
for nothing. I must plug up that hole 
somehow, as each day the snowbanks 
were getting smaller and smaller, and 
I did not wish to walk a mile every 
time I wanted a pail of water. I 
would have given ten dollars for a 
stick of chewing gum with which to 
plug up that hole. Finally, I had an 
idea! I scraped some pitch from a 
pine tree, and with that stopped the 
leak. After putting many more boxes 
of snow into the tank it was filled, and 
my worries in that respect were over. 

There were many other tasks to do, 
however. I had to cut wood for my 
stove. If I was to eat, I must cook my 
meals. I must wash the dishes, and 
also my clothes. The cabin must be 
kept clean and tidy and the stove 
blackened, as I wanted to be a good 
housekeeper. 

Often while standing on guard on 
the platform I saw many interesting 
things. Occasionally a great golden 
eagle would fly past. Mountain mag- 
pies made lots of noise. The rock 
rabbits, which looked more like rats, 
would sit up on the boulders, and 
when frightened would disappear into 
their dens with peculiar danger notes. 

Golden chipmunks came to my door 
to get acquainted with me. I fed them 
bacon rinds and other delicious mor- 
sels that chipmunks like, and they be- 
came my pets. One Sunday I made 
candy. My two pet chipmunks came 
into the cabin when they smelled this 
wonderful new odor, and tried to 
climb up to the table legs in an attempt 
to get their share. They had their 
first piece of candy from my fingers. 

At night after I had gone to bed, 
the white-footed mice would come in- 
to the cabin through the cracks in the 
logs and look around for something 
good to eat. They often climbed up 
on the bed, and it seemed as though 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The handiest 


paste package 
you ever used 
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“... that's the slickest propo- 
sition I've seen in a long time. 
A wonderful improvemeni 
over any pasie package I've 
ever used. I can't for the life 
of me see why someone didnit 
invent it long ago...” 














Wonderful 
NEW Spreader 


UST pick the tube up—hold ver- 


‘ 


tically like a paint brush—and 
spread. Over the tube’s mouth is a 
patented, flexible rubber tip, which 
forms the spreader. When you start 
spreading, a small slit in this rubber 
tip opens, allowing just enough paste 
to come through. When you stop 
spreading, the slit closes. Then lay 
tube down. That’s all. Works bet- 
ter than a brush—spreads like the 
human finger. And the remarkable 
part is, that it continues to operate 
perfectly until all the paste in the 
tube has been used, even if you are 
months using it. 


Handiest for use in 


occupational work 


Handiest package ever invented for paste 
or mucilage. Give a tube to each pupil, 
and collect again at end of occupational 
hour. No waste. No soiled fingers. No 
cap to unscrew or lose. No brush. No 
drying up—seals itself when not in use. 
Clean to handle—never leaks. Operates 
with one hand. Handier than jar, screw- 
cap tube, ordinary spreader tube, or 
water-well of stiff paste, liquid paste or 
mucilage. 


Try it—Send 10c 


Just as you use LePage’s Glue for a 
strong joint, use LePage’s Spreader Paste 
for quick, convenient pasting—two differ- 
ent products for different needs. Try this 
NEW tube first yourself, Then decide 
about using it in your classroom. Send 
coupon and 10 cents (coin or stamps) to- 
day for regular-size tube. Russia Cement 


Co., Dept. P4, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Mail This Coupon. 
Special Coupon for Teachers 


GLUE 








RUSSIA CEMENT Co. 

Dept. P4, Gloucester, Mass. 

I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for which 
please send me one tube of the NEW LePage’s 
Spreader Paste. (Note: Dozen tube carton 
for $1.00.) 
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OPERATE YOUR RADIO 











Balkite 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A series of concerts by WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the NEW YORK SYMPHONY broadcasted 
by 12 radio stations 


On October 23d, at 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, Wal- 
ter Damrosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
begin a regular series of Saturday Night Concerts over 
12 radio stations: WEAF, New York; WEEI, Boston; 
WGR, Buffalo; WFI, Philadelphia; WCAE, Pittsburgh; 
WSAI, Cincinnati; WTAM, Cleveland; WWJ, De- 
troit; WGN, Chicago; WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul ; 
KSD, St. Louis; WDAF, Kansas City. 

The Fansteel Products Company, manufacturers of 
Balkite Radio Power Units, under whose auspices these 
concerts will be given, count themselves very fortunate 
in being able to make this contribution to the cause of 
better broadcasting and good music. These programs will 
make available to music lovers throughout the country 
the world’s best music played by the best musicians. 

That the concerts may be of the greatest possible 
value they will be of a dual nature. On one Saturday 
night Mr. Damrosch will broadcast with his orchestra. 
On alternate Saturday nights Mr. Damrosch alone will 
give a piano lecture recital of the type that has already 
made him famous throughout the country. As far as 


possible Mr. Damrosch’s recitals will be based on the 
concert to follow, from which Mr. Damrosch will play 
and explain important parts. 

These concerts will place at the disposal of you and 
your students one of the world’s most renowned or- 
chestra leaders, a man who has perhaps done more for 
music in America than any one other person, whose 
experience with the musical world covers more than 40 
years, and who in his lifetime has known many of the 
greatest musicians in the world, including Liszt and 
Wagner. They give you a symphony season in your 
own home with an orchestra that many have travelled 
thousands of miles to hear. They will be a liberal educa- 
tion in music. 

Many teachers to whom these concerts have already 
been announced are planning to organize classes to hear 
and study these programs and thus secure the greatest 
benefit for their students from this opportunity. This 
announcement is made at this time in order to give you 
ample time to form your plans. The newspapers will 
give more detailed announcements later. 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, IncorporateD *» NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FAN STEE 
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Own This Corona! 


size paper and envelopes, makes as 
many carbon copies and does as 
beautiful typing as any large office 
machine. 





= is a complete office typewriter, 
yet it is portable. 


Standard four row keyboard, ten inch 
carriage, twelve yard two _ color 
ribbon, variable line spacer, ajust- 
able paper guide, margin release 
and back spacer on the keyboard, 
perfect visibility. No other portable 
typewriter has so many big-machine 
features. 


Take it with you— 
typewrite anywhere 


Corona is so convenient for a teacher! 


Fine for stencil cutting 


Corona cuts beautiful stencils, and 
does it without the least trouble on 
your part. No need to touch the 
ribbon. Just move one little lever 
and you are ready to cut the stencil. 


You can buy Corona on easy month- 
ly payments. Mail the coupon for 
full details. 











You can carry it to school, take it 
on your vacation, lift it on or off 
your desk with one hand. And it 
is always ready for work. Just open 
the neat case, insert paper, and write. 
Yet in spite of its compact size and 
lightness, Corona takes the same / 


ee 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 

720 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about 

Corona Four, 





Name.. 


Address 


























CLASS ROOM JOURNEYS 


Take your pupils for a class room journey and bring back specimens of 
exotic fruits. These are described in a paper by Hamilton M. Wright, 
beautifully illustrated, especially desirable as supplementary reading, 
which will appear in our October issue. 


Another good feature will be class room suggestions based on a recent 
questionnaire regarding tea and coffee drinking among children. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


We will send you twelve issues beginning with the September, School 
Opening Number, 


For One Dollar (Just 8 1-3 cents a month) 


Food and Health Education is a magazine of ideas, and every home 
economics teacher realizes the value of new devices for putting over 
food and health lessons. 


Food and Health Education carries hints on impromptu food and 
health lessons; suggestions for new forms of team work both in and 
out of the class room; ideas for school dramatics; and gives the teacher 
constant contact with the best thoughts on teaching from all over the 
country. In short, it is a live journal for live teachers. Keep your 
school year alive with a fresh stock of new ideas. One dollar sent to 
our office now will bring you FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION for 
twelve months beginning with our September number. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Fcod and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues) beginning with the September School Opening Number. 


Name 
Address _. 


Position 














Some Experiences of a 
Fire Guard 


(Continued from page §&8) 


they were having a game of tag as 
they scampered around on the blan- 
kets which covered me. 

One morning I opened my door and 
looked out toward the valley in front 
of me. I stepped back in amazement 
and rubbed my eyes. Surely I must 
be dreaming. Was not the valley be- 
low me filled with water? It looked 
as though great ocean waves were roll- 
ing almost at my feet. It was a sea, 
but a sea of clouds that I gazed upon. 
I called the Ranger on the telephone 
and asked him what he thought of the 
weather. Since he was down in the 
valley under the clouds, he thought it 
was going to rain. I stood above the 
clouds, with the blue sky above me. 
As the sun became higher, the clouds 
began to disappear, and the mountain 
tops came into view like islands in a 
sea. As the wind blew the denser 
cloud-masses, it seemed that strange 
monsters were hiding in there and 
gliding about. Finally, all of the 
clouds disappeared and the valley lay 
clear before me. 

Some days a terrific thunderstorm 
would come up in just a few minutes. 
Then the clouds would be all about me 
and I could not see more than fifty 
feet in any direction. How the light- 
ning would flash about the rocky sum- 
mit of St. Patrick! The roof of my 
cabin bristled with lightning rods, so I 
felt safe. Twice, however, the light- 
ning came into the cabin on the tele- 
phone wire and jumped from the 
metal telephone box to the floor, mak- 
ing a noise like a giant firecracker. 
Following the lightning, the thunder 
always growled and rolled again and 
again in the hollows between the 
mountains. The mountains themselves 
trembled as though they were afraid, 
and I could feel the cabin shake be- 
neath my feet. I always enjoyed those 
storms, for I did not fear them. 

So the days passed quickly and 
pleasantly, and I grew to love the 
lonely life on St. Patrick Peak. I was 
ever mindful of my duty to the Rang- 
er and to my friends, the trees, spread 
out on all sides below me. My eyes 
soon became expert in seeing small 
columns of smoke many miles away. 
Shortly after the Ranger received the 
report from the fire guard stationed 
on St. Patrick, fire fighters would ap- 
pear at the fire and little damage was 
done. 

Finally, during the latter part of 
August, the rainy season started, and 
for days at a time I was isolated from 
the world in the ghostly clouds that 
drifted past the top of the mountain. 
Since I could now see nothing of the 
valleys below me, and because the 
rains prevented fires from burning, 
the Ranger one day told me to leave 
the mountain top and report for work 
at another part of the forest. It was 
with a feeling of regret that I closed 
the door of my little log cabin on the 
broad, friendly shoulder of St. Patrick 
Peak, and went down the narrow trail. 


The one sure way to recover from 
the sorrow and ruin and staggering 
obligations of the World War is to end 
the strife in preparation for more war, 
and turn human energies to the con- 
structiveness of peace.—Warren G. 
Harding. 
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LUDEN EPISODES FROM REAL LIFE } 


“my voice would 
have been — 
completely lost 










Among over 10,000 letters re- 
ceived from users, praising 
Luden’s, there were many grate- 
ful messages from schoolteachers. 
Read this one from Cincinnati: 
“Teaching a Primary grade necessi- 
tates a greatdeal of talking. Added to 
this I am troubled with hay fever. 
Had it not been for Luden’s, which 
I always kept in my desk for just 
such emergencies, my voice would 
have been completely ‘lost’.’’ 
(Original letter on file.) 
The exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s 
Cough Drops soothes husky throats, 
and brings quick relief to sufferers from 
coughs, colds and other irritations of 
the air passages. In the yellow pack- 
age—5c—everywhere, 


LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 








Now is the time to have your 


FURS so 
OVER FOR 
REPAIRING RELINING 


REMODELING, ETC. 


Write us for prices 
Save 25% to 50% 
ALBERT LEA HIDE & FUR CO., 


Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


















OWN a Typewriter 






Big Typewriter Bargain! 

Own yornown Underwood =_a— ¥ 
Model 5! Whytakelesswhenour ay Ww 
rebuilt plan brings this ace ofall WS a 


writing machines at a big saving 
and on easy monthly terms! 
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now, for our offer: we'll sen: cate al © 
luabl writi: 

Free Address SITIPMAN-WARDMPG.Co 2477 Shipman Bldg..Chicago 













What the United States 


Constitution Means to You 


in short leaflet form suitable for framing. 
Patriotic Americans are urged to post these 
in schoolroom or home. 10c each, Stamps 
accepted, 

GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 
80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 



































HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your School, Christian 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- Send 
mints. Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, _— 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and 
Licorice. Sell for 5c. Everybody has 5 7 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | -:::: Peppermint — ...6- Yeast 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 


We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in 


any quantities and any assortment of Name ..ccccorscccccccccsccccesees eosesesseeet 

flavors. REDE sna 56056 1o0 aN ose een sed en eudiacioneee ase 

For For For rr 

320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. Cityecccsccscecccsccesescesere State......+.+ 

Sells For - $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 TS SCTE CEL EY PE EE PETE er ior 
Costs You 9.00 13.50 26.00 

ee ae aan CIR 5.55 84 vince cin necssescnesesesceneesioe* 

YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 Pepe issn skch skeaesaeese Society...sssseeeeees 

SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.I.-10, Jersey City, N.J. | Reference .......+ssscsseeceueeseeeeeeaeeeeeees 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 





Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.I.-10, Jersey City, N. J. 
eeeees packages of Scotmints (express 
or parcel post prepaid). 
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Cross-Word Puzzle Answers 
(See page 67) 
Across 

1. Belt. 25. Bottle. 

4, Home. 26. Supper. 

q. Ball. 27. Eel. 

8. Imp. 28. Amt. 

9. Mass. 32. Cur. 
11. Llama. 35. Sounder. 
12. Too. 37. Ire. 

13. S. D. 39. Staff. 
14. Brazil’s. 40. Tap. 
16. Pl. 41. Para. 
17. Lad. 42. Son. 
18. Cut. 43. Caps. 
20. Tat. 44, Peru. 
21. One. 45. Tire. 
23. Lap. 

Down 

1. Band. 20. Toe. 

2. Elm. 22. Est. 

3. Amazon. 24. Pen. 

5. Mat. 29. Manaos. 
6. Esop. 30. Grip. 

7. Best. 31.S OS. 
8. Ila. 33. Cups. 
10. Sole. 34. Trap. 
14. Battles. 36. Cape. 
15. Sulphur. 38. Ere. 
17. Latex. 40. Tar. 
19. Tapir. 


. Learning to Write—Part I 


(Continued from page 34) 


son in writing which means presented 
copy and tedious imitation until the 
teacher is satisfied with the result. It 
is quite possible that the two phases 
may parallel each other in their devel- 
opment while being carried forward 
quite independently. 

The child’s desire for expression may 
be recognized and furthered by means 
of provision for free use of materials 
in drawing and representation accom- 
panied by suggestions when the child 
feels the need of help and by encour- 
agement and kindly criticism when the 
child presents his work for comment. 
The desire for expression may also be 
met by leading the child to give his 
thoughts for another to write. This 
is often done as group composition in 
the kindergarten and first grade. 
Such work may be done as preparation 
of material for reading. See Miss 
Hardy’s account of such work.* 

The phase of pleasure in the activ- 
ity itself and in producing results may 
be satisfied and guided by activity in- 
directly related to writing and pre- 
paratory for it. The random scrib- 
bling may come to take on some regu- 
larity in movement and some purpose 
as a result of rhythmic exercises which, 
while pleasurable in themselves, are 
so directed as to secure an ordered re- 
sult. Mother Goose rhymes, which 
are of use in many ways in the lowest 
classes, may provide a stimulus for 
this type of work and at the same time 
may guide the activity, Examples of 
this use are: 

Jack be nimble, Jack be quick. 

Jack jump over the candlestick.4 


ells 


Seesaw, Marjorie Daw, 
Up and down we go.® 


Other rhymes and poems may be 
used in this way; as, Stevenson’s “The 
Swing,” and the following rhyme: 


To and fro sway the trees, 
Bending in the passing breeze.® 


Exercises of this kind carried on 
freely on the blackboard or on large 
paper with crayon or large soft pencil 
may do much to help in the develop- 
ment of the necessary muscular co- 





ordination before any formal work in 
writing is undertaken. 


3 Marjorie Hardy, First Grade Manual for the 
Child’s Own Way Series (Chicago: Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1926), pp. 84-87. 

4 Ibid., pp. 70-73. 

5 Frank N. Freeman and Mary L. Dougherty, 
How to Teach Handwriting (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923), p. 64. 

6 Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 


Social Development in Ele- 
mentary Schools 


(Continued from page 30) 


group, namely, health, worthy home 

membership, citizenship, worth-while 

use of leisure and ethical character.” 

Given a knowledge of projects which 
may be used to stimulate civic and so- 
cial development, broad information on 
the chief characteristics of the typical 
elementary school, and an up-to-date 
philosophy of what the elementary 
school should be, the elementary teach- 
er should try to visualize her position 
not only with reference to society, but 
with reference to her own personal ad- 
vancement as well. As the educational 
system stands to-day, excellent class- 
room teachers and constructive educa- 
tional thinkers are often forced to be- 
come administrators. Such teachers do 
not always make a success in adminis- 
tration. There should be an equal op- 
portunity to detect, foster, and reward 
ability shown in classroom service and 
constructive educational thinking. Out- 
standing classroom teachers, possessing 
skill, character, vision and fine train- 
ing, must be employed as widely as pos- 
sible, and rewarded just as adequately 
as the administrators. 

It is valuable for every worker in the 
schools to study the personnel of the 
force with whom he or she works. 
This is especially true for teachers in 
the elementary schools. Comparative- 
ly, elementary schools are forced to 
carry some of the lowest salaried and 
least efficient of educational workers. 
Because of this, progressive teachers 
should be all the more on their guard 
to improve the personnel. Workers in 
other fields of education should join 
forces and insist on adequate compen- 
sation for those in the elementary field. 
Of course, there should be just as pains- 
taking and careful preparation for this 
field as in that of secondary education. 
Once this preparation is had, there 
should be no discrimination in salaries 
between secondary and_ elementary 
school teachers. 

In the final analysis, therefore, proj- 
ects for civic and social development in 
the elementary school are based upon: 
1. The teacher’s clearly understand- 

ing the characteristics of the ele- 

mentary school. 

2. An appreciation of the lines along 
which reorganization of the public 
school system should move. 

3. A visualization by the teacher of 
her own position, personally and 
as a member of the social groups 
to which she belongs. 

4. A clear knowledge of, and a de- 
sire to improve, the personnel in 
the elementary field. 

Otherwise, the projects described 
may fail to give the sustaining power, 
enthusiasm, joy and growth which 
come always to those who have a phil- 
osophy of education and, who, there- 
fore, have a right to use not only the 
regular class work, but projects or any 
other means in their power, to make 
this philosophy a living force among 
all groups concerned with public edu- 
cation. 


NOTE: The author desires to acknowledge 
his indebtedness, for suggestions in preparing 
this article, to Miss Willie Whitson, Assistant 
Professor and Supervisor of Primary  Educa- 
tion in the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are 
world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child, and strife will 
cease, 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 
Ethel Blair Jordan. 
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Important Lesson 


The class is called today for 
a little talk on health. 


A great factor in health is 
good digestion—getting the most 
benefit possible from our food. 


Doctors tell us chewing gum, 
used after meals, helps the stom- 
ach in its work and has a great 
effect in overcoming digestive 
troubles. 


Dentists say chewing gum keeps the 
teeth clean and prevents decay by remov- 
ing food particles that linger in the 
mouth, 

The result is a sweet breath that is 
evidence of care for one’s self and con 
sideration for others—the final touch of 
refinement. 

WRIGLEY’S is the other word for 
“chewing Gum”—only the best of ingre- 
dients go into it. 

The joy of the lasting sweet and the 
flavor of WRIGLEY’S after every meal 
are additional reasons why you should get 
its benefit and pleasure. 


This sanitary wax package 
—sealed tight— 








delivers all of the original good- 
ness of WRIGLEY’S to you. 
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“THEY USED TO 
CALL ME 
‘WEARY 

WINIFRED’”’ 


The personal story of a woman 
who never was really sick, yet al- 
ways ailing—how she made her 
self into a virile being of super- 
health and strength. 


N New York City there lives a wo- 

man who has such amazing vitality 

that she is the envy of all her 
friends. Yet not so long ago they used 
to call her “Weary Winifred.” 

“The strangest thing,” she says, “is that I 
never realized there was anything really the 
matter with me. My life, I thought, was that 
of the ordinary wife and mother. I never seem- 
ed to catch up with myself. If I stayed up late 
one night, I could hardly drag myself out of bed 
the next morning. I had_to cancel engagements 
frequently, not because I was really sick, but 
simply because I was too weary. I looked tired, 
acted tired, and was tired, 

“My looks began to show the effect too. My 
neck began to look stringy and hollow. My 
cheek muscles sagged, my complexion was 
‘pasty’ and colorless. My figure began to look 
dumpy. My age—which was only thirty-five~ 
began to feel like fifty. 

“Of course I took headache powders, tried, in 
various ways, to gain strength, and yet reduce 
my weight, changing from one thing to an- 
other. Still I did not improve. 


“But one day T read an article, telling the 
story of Annette Kellermann’s life—of how she, 
who is called the world’s most perfectly formed 
woman, was once a puny, ailing girl, always in 
ill health. How she dragged herself out of her 
miscry and actually made of herself the lovely 
creature of glorious health and beauty that she 
is today, was a revelation to me, Indeed, I was 
so lost in admiration for that ‘wonderful woman 
that I wrote her. In response, I received not 
only a charming personal letter from Miss Kel- 
lermann, but, far more important, a copy of 
her book called ‘The Body Beautiful’--a book 
which I can truthfully say led me to my pres- 
ent health and happiness. 


“That little book opened my eyes. Today I 
am practically never tired. I am never nerVous 
or irritable, I never have any of the petty ail- 
ments from which so many women suffer, I 
look fifteen years younger than most other wo- 
men of my aye. My step is springy, my eyes 
are bright, my skin is firm and clear, and my 
body is slender and has the free, lithe grace of 
a young girl. 

“And because I know that there are thous- 
ands of women who are now living as I did, 
miserable imitations of real women, I cannot 
too strongly recommend that they take this sim- 
ple way out of their troubles. It is so easy!” 


FREE—The Body Beautiful 


Annette Kellermann, in this book—which she 
will send absolutely free, upon request, to any 
‘woman—tells exactly how she transformed her- 
self from a cripple and an invalid into a wo- 
man world-famous for her health and beauty. 
Any woman by devoting only fifteen minutes a 
day to her methods can obtain a greatly im- 
proved figure neither too stout nor too thin, 
mould each part of her body to more graceful, 
youthful lines; can acquire a clearer, healthier 
complexion; and can overcome many weaknesses 
and physical troubles that so many women 
suffer from. 

If you would like to have a copy of Annette 
Kellermann’s new book, write for it. There is 
no charge or obligation. 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 
Suite 1510 225 West 39th St., New York 
—_ ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee cee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Annette Kellerman, Inc. Suite 1510, 225 West 39th St., New York 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, en- 
tirely free of cost, your new book “The Body 
Beautiful.” I am particularly interested in 
[ ] Reducing Weight, [ ] Body Building. 








Name 

Kindly Print Name and Address 
ADO: seniisiciarcnncenamissete es ees 
DN ities sccaee aca State 
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Our Forests 


(Continued from page 33) 


4. The Shifting of Centers of Lum- 
ber Supply. 

5. The Process and Purpose of Tan- 
ning. 

Suggested activities— 

1. Visit a lumber yard; a planing- 
mill; a sawmill; or any other kind of 
woodworking plant. ? 

2. Make a list of things in your 
schoolroom that are wholly or partly 
made of wood. 


Problem IV 


How may our forests be conserved? 

Just as we are the greatest lumber- 
producing nation so we are the great- 
est lumber-using nation of the world. 
France takes from its forests only 
twenty-five cubic feet of wood per 
capita, each year; we take two hun- 
dred and fifty feet per capita. Yet 
our Forest Service says: “By reason- 
able thrift we can produce a con- 
stant timber supply beyond our pres- 
ent need, and with it conserve the use- 
fulness of our streams for irrigation, 
water supply, navigation, and power.” 
This result may be obtained by: 

1. Prevention of forest fires.—The 
amount of timber lost through fires is 
almost as great as the total amount 
used by man, even with his wasteful- 
ness. Such fires are usually started 
by settlers burning brush, sheep own- 
ers deliberately setting fire to woods to 
clear them for grazing land, sparks 
from engines, lighted matches thrown 
aside by tourists, and camp fires. 

2. Preventing waste in cutting.— 
Leafy tops and large limbs left on a 
tree to be felled cause injury or death 
to other trees in its wake; if the 
branches are left on the ground they 
form a brush heap which encourages 
forest fires and smothers seedlings. 
Sometimes lumbermen ruthlessly cut 
away the young growth which stands 
in the path of the logs to be removed. 
List other forms of wastefulness in 
cutting. 

3. Protection from insects and 
pests—The brown-tailed and gypsy 
moths, mountain blight, white pine 
blister, fungi and parasitic growths 
have destroyed many acres of forests. 
Millions of dollars have been lost be- 
cause of them, millions of dollars have 
been spent to fight them. 

4, Using other materials instead of 
wood, when practicable.—List all the 
substitutes you can think of. 

5. Reforestation—A comparatively 
small portion of our country is incapa- 
ble of growing profitable trees of one 
kind or another. Learn what you can 
of the habits of trees, their ways and 
means of adapting themselves to their 
environmental conditions as to light, 
air, moisture, temperature, soil. Con- 
sider range as to latitude; altitude. 

6. More complete utilization of wood 
in manufacture.—It is said that only 
three-fourths of the lumber logged has 
reached our mills, and that a third of 
this three-fourths has been wasted in 
the mills, and still more wasted in 
further manufacture and use. As a 
result, only about three-eighths of a 
tree has been used, five-eighths wast- 
ed. Some loss is unavoidable; much 
of this loss can and should be avoided. 


Suggested topics for pupil reports— 


1. The Life History of a Tree. 
2. The Timber Line. 


Suggested activities— 


1. Select for detailed study one kind 
of forest pest and give the results of 
this study in an illustrated talk. 

2. List the trees of your home com- 
munity. Determine the habitat of each. 


Problem V 


What is our government doing in 
the work of forest conservation? 

It was not until 1891 that any need 
of conservation of this great natural 
resource was recognized by our gov- 
ernment. Congress then gave the 
President the right to create forest re- 
serves, and accordingly, President 
Harrison set aside the Yellowstone 
Park Timberland Reserve as our first 
national forest. We now have more 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 






















Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures, etc. 
all arranged in 
an attractive 
portfolio as 
described below. 


INSTRUCTOR | 


Picture Studies 
Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12%4 inches, put 
up with miniature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 
































The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Jronsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

By the River—Lerolle 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


GROUP Il consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paint- 
ings shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% 
inches, put up with miniature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 
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Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’’—Homer The Windmill—van Ruysdael 


The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 


Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 
® 9%, x 12%, inches as shown at the left (Fig. 1). 

\W) These miniatures, of which there is a total of 

% }| 288 with each group, are for distribution to the 

uw, oo, LZ 

Re [%er 147 








a he came 
pupils. (Size of each miniature 254 x 314 inches.) Deed Xara oon QB) 
Each large full color picture with its , . - 
86 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 18 in- 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 


Each group of eight folders contain- 

ing the large pictures, miniatures and 

study material is enclosed in a hand- 

some portfolio of extra heavy art 

paper as shown at top of page, (Actual size 10x13 inches.) 
These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal! In- 
structor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the maga- 
zine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and lessons by teachers every- 
where and the many requests received for additional copies of the magazines contain- 
ing them have prompted publication in this attractive form. 
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[Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid |——= 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50 Both $3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only = 
By ordering either group of Picture Studies in combination with Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans you ‘will receive a total of 18 different full color reproductions of famous 
paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture Studies portfolio and 10 


from the year’s issues of the magazine). 

Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 ( Both 20) Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 ) _All $ 95 

The Pathfinder, lyear - - $1.00 tna 2:2 se ig ag “=> = 3 
Order Now and Pay November 15th. See Credit Offer on Page 2. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (222 trom oftce 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 











The safety of Smith Bonds 


has gained 
WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION 


HERE is one subject on 

which the civilized world 
is in complete accord. That is 
in the considerations which 
prompt people in the selection 
of their investments. 


What are these considerations? 
Safety of principal. A good 
interest return. Prompt and 
unfailing payment of principal 
and interest. These are of great 
and equal importance in China 
and Connecticut, in Nicaragua 
and Nevada, in Turkey and 
in Texas. 


For 53 years the first mortgage 
investments sold by The F. H. 
Smith Company have meas- 
ured up to these standards. 
Knowledge of this fact has 
spread to investors all over the 
globe, and has created world- 
wideconfidencein Smith Bonds. 


Thousands of investors, in 
every State of the United 
States and in 33 countries and 
territories abroad, now enjoy 
the protection of Smith safe- 
guards and the satisfaction of 
Smith service. 


62%- 1h 


You may buy Smith Bonds out- 
B right in $1,000, $500 and $100 & 
denominations and in maturities & 
from 2yearsto 1oyears. $500 and 
$1,000 bonds also may be bought 
by 10 equal monthly payments. 
Regular monthly payments earn 
\. the ful rate of bond interest. 








The interest rate on Smith 
Bonds is the highest consistent 
with our record of no Joss to any 
investor in 53 years. Our cur- 
rent offerings pay 614%, 634% 
and 7%, and certain of these 
issues have Federal and State 
tax-refund features. 


The bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on modern, income- 
producing properties, located 
in such cities as Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo and Albany. Each issue is 
protected by safeguards that 
have resulted in our 53-year 
record of perfect safety. 


Send your name and address 
on the form below for our 
booklets, “ Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to 
Buildan Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Name 
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than one hundred and fifty such re- 
serves. Some of our latest reserves 
are in the White Mountains and in the 
Appalachian Mountains. In these re- 
serves nature is not only given every 
chance, but is aided by every known 
scientific method; rules protect trees 
from destruction; conservative and 
economic methods of lumbering are 
prescribed; scientific reforestation is 
practiced. The educational program is 
furthered by all possible means. 
Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. The Life and Work of a Forest 
Ranger. 

2. The Airplane Patrol. 

_38. The Work of the Forestry Ser- 
vice. 

4, The Work of Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot. 

5. Forest Conservation in Germany; 
in Sweden; in China. 


Suggested activities— 

1. Build a national forest reserve 
on the sand table. Put in the home and 
observation tower of a forest ranger. 
Draw up rules for the protection of 
your forest reserve. 

2. Dramatize the scene in Congress 
when, in 1911, an act was passed giv- 
ing our government power to acquire 
forest lands on watersheds of navigable 
Streams. 


Problem VI 


What can the girls and boys of our 
country do to aid in this great work of 
forest conservation? 

1. Learn what our government is 
really trying to do, and why. 

2. Observe Arbor Day. 

3. Observe Forest Protection Week. 

4, Remove such brush and rubbish as 
would increase the danger of forest 
fires. 

5. Be careful of lighted matches; 
put out camp fires; etc. 

6. Be on the a:ert for evidences of 
forest pests and report such evidences 
to the nearest forest ranger, or to the 
Forestry Service in Washington. 
| % Learn and put into practice as 
occasion arises the rules of forest pro- 
tection. Remember how long it takes 
a tree to grow. 

8. Learn and be able to put into 
practice “safety first” measures as to 
iire. 

Maps That Will Add Much to the 
Clarity and Interest of This Study: 

1. Map of National Forests and Na- 
tional Parks of the Western States. 
Obtainable from Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

2. Map of Original Forest Area. 
Data from United States Forest Ser- 
vice. 

8. Map showing location of pulp and 
paper mills along the lower Fox River 
in Wisconsin. Obtainable from Wis- 
consin Geological Survey. 

4, World map of Wood Pulp. Ob- 
tainable from A. J. Nystrom & Com- 
pany, 2249 Calumet .Ave., Chicago, III. 

5. World map of Lumber. Obtain- 
able from A. J. Nystrom & Company, 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

6. Map showing lumber mills and 
relative production of soft wood and 
hard wood lumber in each state. Data 
from United States Forest Service. 





For the Primary Room 
By Bess Mayes 


The following are some ideas I have 
found useful in the primary grades. 

1. Each pupil draws a house with 
one window. Every night that he 
sleeps with a window open, he adds a 
new one to his house. The children vie 
with one another to win the most 
windows. 

2. Cut one inch off the top of a car- 
rot and set it in a flat dish well filled 
with water. The top will soon sprout 
and form a pretty plant for the school- 


om. 
8. Give children pieces of old maga- 
zines, or newspapers having large 
print. Have them draw a line under 


|a certain letter every time it occurs. 


This device may also be used by having 
the children place a line under a cer- 
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Don't blame David! 


David. . . we'll call him. He’s one of your 
pupils. But sometimes you wish he weren't. 
For David is rather . . . rather . . . well, 
trying to your patience, to say the least. He 
won't study. He sulks in class. And is ut- 
terly apathetic to all your efforts to help him. 
So you console yourself with the thought that 
you are not to blame if David doesn’t get 
along. But . . . did you ever stop to think 
that perhaps David isn’t to blame either? 
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HERE are too many children like 
David in the schools today. Chil- 
dren who, for no obvious reason, 

are listless, backward, uninterested in 


their school work. How trying they are 
at times! 


Yet, irritating as this state of affairs 
is. . . it is not wholly just to blame the 
children themselves; for only too often 
their behavior is the result of a condition 
for which they are not responsible. Ac- 
cording to nutrition authorities, one third 
of our school children are suffering from 
malnutrition —and certainly no child can 
be fully normal, physically and mentally, 
when it is handicapped by insufficient 
nourishment. 


There is just one way to overcome 
malnutrition. . .and that is to make sure 
the body receives daily, and in correct 
proportion, a variety of vital elements 
required for full, normal growth and 
strength. Realizing this fact, schools are 
undertaking to provide their pupils with 
hot lunches. Teachers are explaining to 
pupils the vital importance of eating cor- 
rectly —and are aiding them to choose 
the foods which prove of greatest bodily 
benefit. 


Grape-Nuts has long been valued highly 
by nutrition authorities For Grape-Nuts 
contributes to the body dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates, producing heat 
and energy. Grape-Nuts provides iron 
for the blood; phosphorus for the teeth 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company Pro- 
ducts, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, JelbO, 
Swans Down Cake Flour...and... Malted Grape-Nuts. 


Chocolate-flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink, Try one 
at the nearest fountain. 





tain word every time it occurs. 





and bones; protein for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin B, a 
builder of the appetite. 

Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts 
provides a balanced ration of high im- 
portance in the daily diet. And its rich, 
tangy, nut-like flavor makes it a supreme 
favorite with all who try it 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and 
malted barley —undergoing a special bak- 
ing process which makes it easily digest- 
ible. And it is a crisp food —requiring 
the thorough chewing which is such an 
important factor in helping to keep the 
teeth and gums firm and healthy. 


Grape-Nuts, so very delicious, so 
very beneficial, is an ideal food for chil- 
dren, undernourished or well. And many 
teachers do not hesitate to let their pupils 
know about it. 


For you, personally... 


Grape-Nuts is particularly fine for 
breakfast —because so few of us eat a 
really nourishing morning meal. Yet, fol- 
lowing as it does the long fast of the 
night, breakfast is the most important 
meal of the day. Grape-Nuts, eaten with 
milk or cream, will provide you with more 
varied nourishment than many a hearty 
meal. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomor- 
row morning. Enjoy this delicious food, 
as millions of Americans do daily. Your 
grocer sellsit. Or, we will gladly send you 
a free supply. See below! 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 
“ . 





~ G.—N. 1—10-26 | 

| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! |} 
Postum Cereat Company, Inc. i 
Battle Creek, Mich. | 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- |} | 
Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” || } 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical |} | 
College. i 








Name 
| Street 


City scatesvisemal 





In Canada 
Address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The standard motion picture projector for schools. 
There are more De Vry Projectors used in schools 
than all other makes combined. 


Following are the number of De Vry Projectors 
used in the school systems of a few leading cities: 


Atlanta 60 New Orleans 36 
Detroit 31 Portland 45 
Kansas City 16 SanFrancisco 42 
Los Angeles 125 St. Louis 65 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION, 
Dept. 10-T, 1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


Motion Picture 


‘PROJECTORS 
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Story-Book Poster Patterns 


This book contains twenty double-page patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
each illustrating a well-known story. hen made up these patterns form 
posters 36 x 14 inches in size. Directions for coloring, etc., with each pattern. 

The subjects are: Cinderella, Rumpelstiltzkin, The Frog Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-In-Boots, Sleeping Beauty, Robinson Crusoe, Diamonds and Toads, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Jack and the Beanstalk, Snow-White and Rose Red, Aladdin and His Wonderful 
Lamp, The King of the Golden River, Beauty and the Beast, The Fairy Shoemaker, Little 
Red Riding Hood, East of the Sun and West of the Moon, Little Wulff’s Christmas Gifts, 
The Billy Goats and the Goblin, The Three Little Pigs. 

Heavy paper covers. Price, 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


This book contains ten double-page patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each 
illustrating a health rule. When made up these patterns form posters 36 x 15 
inches in size. Directions for coloring, etc., accompany each pattern. 

The subjects are: Sleep With Windows Open, Clean the Teeth Every Day, Play in the 
Fresh Air Every Day, Drink Water Between Meals, Drink Milk Every Day, Little Health 
Gardeners, Eat Some Vegetables Every Day, Bathe More Than Once a Week, Eat Some 
Fruit Every Day, Keep Health Rules. 

Heavy paper covers. Price, 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 











Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
It’s Up To You 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns; 

And many a failure turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck 
it out; 

Don’t give up, though the pace seems 
slow— 

You may succeed with another blow. 


Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to a faint and faltering man; 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the vic- 
tor’s cup; 

And he learned too late, when the night 
slipped down, 

How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 
The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 
And you can never tell how close you 
are— 
It may be near when it seems afar; 
So stick to the fight when you’re hard- 
est hit— 
It’s when things seem worst that you 
mustn’t quit. 
—National Republic. - 


Roosevelt Found Cheer in Sing- 
ing to Himself 


Mr. Roosevelt, who could do almost 
everything else well, could not sing a 
note. He liked to hear music, but he 
couldn’t produce any. I have heard 
various hymns named as his favorite. 
But the one he was always singing to 
himself, or trying to sing, was “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” Often when he was 
working alone he would be singing 
away at this old hymn. 

One time, in some Western city, he 
was being driven rapidly through the 
streets. I was sitting beside him in the 
carriage. The crowds, of course, recog- 
nized him and cheered as he passed by. 
He would lift his hat occasionally. But 
all the time he was singing “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee” in great shape. He 
was going it strong when he heard me 
chuckling. I had to laugh because it 
would be hard to imagine anything 
further from “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” than the tune Mr. Roosevelt was 
singing. 

“What are you laughing at, James?” 
he said with mock indignation. 

“l’m just enjoying your song,” I 
said. 

“Is that so! Well, by George, if you 
think you can do any better let me hear 
you try it.” 

And he piped up again as the car- 
riage sped on between the moving 
crowds. How little any of the thou- 
sands lining the sidewalks suspected 
that the President of the United States 
was entertaining himself with a con- 
cert while a humble attendant at his 
side was laughing at it. 

However, all this shows that Mr. 
Roosevelt had a sentimental liking for 
the old-fashioned hymns and the old- 
fashioned religion. He always had a 
Bible in his study, and he could quote 
from it very handily. I once heard him 
say that the man who didn’t or 
wouldn’t read the Bible was a fool. 

—James Amos from “The Beloved 
Boss,” in Collier’s. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


There are seasons when to be still 
demands immensely higher strength 
than to act. 

—Channing. 


No, — the fight begins within him- 
self, 
A man’s worth something. God stoops 
o’er his head. 
—Robert Browning. 


The world has no room for cowards. 
We must all be ready somehow to toil, 
to suffer, to die. And yours is not the 
less noble because no drum beats be- 
fore you when you go out into your 
daily battlefields, and no crowds shout 
about your coming when you return 
from your daily victory or defeat. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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DEALINGS CONFIDENTIAL 
880-:Ladies 18K White Gold Ring? 
AA-1 Blye- 





4) beautifully designed, 
|] white Diamond. $50. 
$4.90 a Month. 
¥ 7 B81--Ladies hand-engraved 
{| White Gold Birthstone Ring se 
; e-white Diamonds. 
birthstone furnished. $25. 
$2.40 a Month. 


a < 

f| B82--Ladies hand-carved 18K ; 

Bi White Gold ring, with 3 Blue-white y 
Diamonds. $45. $4.40 a month. — a 

A 


fay 





Diamond set in White Gold square- 
op. $42.50. $4.15 a Month. 

(i; B84--14K White Gold WristWatch; 

F714 Blue-white. Diamonds; . 4 jue 
Sapphires. Guaranteed 16 Jewel 
movement. _ $42.50. 

$4.15 a Month, 

\{ B8S--Famous Bulova’ 

\\ Gents Strap Watch, 
14K Gold-filled case; 

f; guaranteed 15 Jewe' 
movement. $28.50. 
$2-75 a Month. a 








FLANDERS 


Just East of B’way 
133-137 West 47th St.—134-136 West 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A modern high-class fireproof 15-story 


hotel very close to Times Square and 
within a few minutes to all leading 
Theatres and Shops. 

Rooms with running water, - $2 


Rooms with bath . - $2.50 up 
Special rates for short or long periods. 
George Sanborn, Prop. 


Everybody “te BAT 


the world’s Greatest mystery story and now for the first time you 
don’t have to pay $2 00forthe book. You canreadit Free in the 
Pathfinder, the old reliable home weekly published at the 
Nation’s Capital. From the beginning The Batjust makes you 
throb with excitement and suspenso; at the end you get the 
most unexpected climax. Itisfullofthrilis, almost 











unbelieveable situations andrevelations. Mill- 
Mys- ions ofpeople have seen it on 
t the stage or screen and have 

ery gat spellbound. Now you 


éet it in serial form and 
{it’s even more thrilling as a story than 

as a play or movie. The Pathfinder is 
loaded down every week with world news 
and pictures, stories, informing editorials, 
travel articles, puzzles, humor and miscellany —_ You get 
the Pathfinder ontrialevery week, 23 bigissues includ- 
ing The Bat, for only 15 cts.—a bigger bargain than a new 
Ford at halfprice, The Bat begins Oct.30. Send order now (with 
15 cts. in coin or stamps) for the Pathfinder 13 weeks, Address: 
The Path{:ader, 225 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
















DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makesthem appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
i and expression to any face. Perfectly 
j harmless. ee by callin Sd 
; + Soli r water- a 
iF bid, BLACK or BROWN, 750 at your 
dealer’s or direct postpaid. 
. MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 











VL. 277 SPARKLING RING FREE 

x Lovely Doll, REAL CURLY HAIR, 

bisque face. EYES OPEN and CLOSE, 
arms, legs and head move. Dress, bons 
net, shoes and stockings take off. Also 


Sparkling, Ring, ALL 
GIVEN for selling —- 
worth of Chewing Gum\o— 
=- at5cepckg. Noextra 4 
money. FS 
BLUINE MFG. CO., “iS 
147 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


4 Invitations,A ts, Etc. 

Weddin Aad eal Ie ee two 
sets , $3.50. 

100 Visiting Cards, “2 $1.00 


rite for samples, 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Ch St., Phitadelphia, Pa- 
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y-Nacsaeteleye! 
Fatigue 
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Nothing so wonder. 
ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Justa teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


St all druggists 
HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 








‘A Mouth Wash ) 


3 Mu-col 


. 
~ 






Rapid healing Antiseptic 
Use this simple means of guard- 
ing your ownand pupils’ health. 
Germs lurk in dust. Pupils 
carry infection. Gargle fre- 
quently with this cooling, healing, soothing 
mouth wash. Recommended by dentists 
for sore mouth and gums, also following 
tooth extraction. Powder form, make as re- 
quired; dissolves rapidly in warm water. 
Economical, effective, safe. 

At druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20, or 


THE MU-COL COMPANY, 
163 E. Tupper, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Free Sample to Teachers. 


 Watcy GIVEN 


$16. 00 VALUE. Runs 8 Days one 


- 
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JoY\\ winding. SEND ONLY Name and 
}) Address for 12 big 25c boxes Men- 

s y] tho-Nova Salve (heals cuts, colus). 
4277 Watch GIVEN as per Catalog with 
2 Salve. Write TODAY, We Trust You. 
U.S.SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-227, Greenville, -Pa. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 





two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write veer copy a and mail to us with P.O, order tocover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 

















Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 
6-year guarantee. Given for selling 
only 24 10c —- famous Key- 
stone Gold Eye Needles. Send 
name and address—no money; we 
trust you! 
KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 
10 Greenville, Pa. 


















At Saving Prices and GUARANTEED 
Write for our Latest Catalog 
—ESTABLISHED 1894 — Sent FREE 
Extra Discount to Teachers, Dressmakers and 
Professionals. 








38-40 W30™ ST.NY. 


SAFCHIK & CO.INC.DEPT |, 








Sewing Project for October 
(Continued from page 66) 


muslin. With a compass draw the cir- 
cles for each center directly on the rose 
gingham. The outer circle for the 
central rosette center is 2% inches in 
diameter. With a radius of 11% inches 
inscribe a circle on the gingham. Us- 
ing the same center and a %-inch 
radius, inscribe another circle, which 
will have a diameter of 1% inches. 
Cut on the outer circle and fold on the 
inner circle. Baste a circle on the cen- 
tral rosette of the design; shape the 
centers for the two side rosettes and 
baste them in place. Note that part 
of the outline of the middle rosette 
extends over the gingham centers of 
the side rosettes. Use very short un- 
even basting stitches of three strands 
of black embroidery thread to ap- 
pliqué the gingham. 

Outline the rosettes and make the 
single long stitches that radiate from 
the centers. The dots in the drawing 
represent French knots made with 
four strands of dull, light yellow em- 
broidery thread. The leaves are out- 
lined with light green thread, using 
short, uneven basting stitches. 





James Fenimore Cooper 
(Continued from page 43) 


who set the household in roars of 
laughter with his funny stories. The 
Coopers entertained many visitors from 
the outside world, often men of dis- 
tinction. The brilliant French states- 
man, Talleyrand, paid them a visit 
when James was a little fellow of six 
years. 

Both Mrs. Cooper and her daughter 
were very fond of reading. Hannah 
was James’s first teacher before he be- 
gan to attend Mr. Cory’s academy in 
the village. He liked this school very 
much, especially the exhibitions when 
the country boys in their military coats 
and ’76 hats gave recitations. Eight- 
year-old James, dressed like an old 
beggar, took part in one of these enter- 
tainments. 

One autumn day when James was 
nine years old, he rode off to Albany 
on a load of wheat which a neighbor- 
ing farmer was taking to that city. 
He was to become a pupil of Mr. Elli- 
son, a clergyman who took boys into 
his home to educate them. The vil- 
lage boy’s eyes grew wide with interest 
as he and the farmer turned from the 
country road into the splendid turn- 
pike with its tollgates and bridges and 
long lines of wagons laden with wheat. 
They met other wagons filled with emi- 
grants moving westward. 

In spite of his long Latin lessons, 
James enjoyed his four years at Al- 
bany and was one of the rector’s fa- 
vorite pupils. During one of his vaca- 
tions at home he became so much inter- 
ested in an old romance which he was 
reading that he confided to a playmate 
that he was going to write a book, too, 
“full of knights and squires, horses, 
ladies, and banners.” Forgetting his 
dislike of compositions, he actually 
wrote several chapters, and he and his 
friend put them in type at noontime 
when the village printing press was 
not in use. 

At thirteen years of age James was 
ready to enter the freshman class at 
Yale, the youngest in the class except 
for one of his friends from the rec- 
tory, two weeks younger. Mr. Elli- 
son’s careful training helped him to 
gain a high standing in his ancient 
language classes, and in other studies 
he made fair progress. However, in 
his junior year, he was dismissed for 
a piece of boyish mischief. 

James had had his first glimpse of 
the ocean while at Yale. Now he was 
to have a taste of sea life. As a step- 
ping stone to a commission in the navy, 
Judge Cooper got a chance for his son 
to ship before the mast on the vessel 
Stirling. There was no favoritism on 
shipboard and the son of the leading 
citizen of Cooperstown had to take his 
share of the hard, rough work of a 
sailing vessel of those early days. He 
soon learned to knot and splice a rope 
with the best of them. He was quick, 
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Free to Teachers 


this 


Readin 
Course! 








WRITES: 
_ “The school must preserve Amer- 
ican citizenship, and the great prob- 
lem_of the school is the creation of 
intellectual morale that is both cul- 
ture and chara’ er, 

The Bible is the best literature 
and the most inspiring moral tonic, 

has conserved civilization and has 
created the noblest citizenship. 
American Citizenship Readings, the 
daily Bible reading course for 
schools, is the first adequate sugges- 
tion for the use of the Bible in mag- 
nifying American citizenship.’’ ~ 











HE laws of thirty-eight States now require or per- 
mit the reading of the Bible every day. This great 
book contains the finest gems of literature of all ages. 
It has been the inspiration of our imperishable works of 
art, sculpture and music. It is the basis of our Christian 
civilization. It is the foundation of character education. 





WOODROW WILSON SAID: 

“By the blessing of God, I 
ascribe to Bible study the 
help and strength which I 
have had from God to pass in 
peace through deeper trials, 
in various ways, than I had 
ever had before. 

“No study is more impor- 
tant than the study of the 
Bible and of the truths which 
it contains.” 











and published for free distribution, 
these American Citizenship Read- 


Many teachers have not the time to 
organize these daily readings, num- 
bering from 150 to 200 each year, 
around a common theme, or to select 
the best readings for their children. 

As a service to teachers, John 
Rudin & Company, Inc., publishers of 
THE BOOK OF LIFE, have prepared 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN SAID: 
“T recognize the sublime 
truth announced in the Holy 





wide-awake, and always ready to do his 





ings. Bible references for every day 
of the school year will be found in 
this valuable Book. Suggestions and 
plans for special days are also given. 
No obligation is incurred in writing 





Scriptures and proved by all 
history that those nations on- 
ly are blest whose God is the 
Lord. I believe that the Bible 
is the best gift which God 
has ever given to men, All 
the good from the Saviour of 
the world is communicated to 
us through this Book.” 





for this book. It is purely a contri- 


bution to the character education effor 


ean teachers. 


ts of our Ameri- 


Leading American educators have examined and heart- 
ily approved these readings. Write today for your copy. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, INC. 


1020 S. Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


the Book of fife 





USE THIS COUPON OR SEND POSTAL OR LETTER 





JOHN RUDIN & CO., INC., 1020 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Please send me free a copy of your book, American Citizenship Readings. 


Address 


Position ............ 
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Pick: Yours Now! 
We Deliver and Trust You 


tee 
We have faith fullyserved the 
ublic for nearly 100 years, 
ake your selections. Our 
money back guarantee full 
Protects you. Order from this 
on 10 days’ free trial. 


_ Send No Money Now? 
Keep your money in your pocket. Select the 
&em you want and wear it for 10 days. 

1- dies’ 18 kt ? 


MILLION 
DOLLAR 


onthly, No.4 

xent’s 1kkt.solid white 
gold, genuine blue white 
diamond, $69.75--$4.65 
onthly. No.S--Ladies’ 


watch, 15jewels, 2genuine 
diamonds,4bluesapphires, 
$38.25 -- $2.50 monthly. 

7 Million Dollar Bargain 

Book FREE 

ff Contains up-to-the-minute 

gift suggestions at startling 

low prices and very liberal 

if verms--write for a copy now! 


J.M.LYC 


WY3iya@ 710 We ecey 


New York N.Y. 











The Cleanliness Crusade 


is an imaginative and elastic device developed by 
Procter & Gamble as a guide for teachers in de- 
veloping the subject of Health and Hygiene, It 
includes material for both the teacher and the 
class. There are decorative materials for the 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the childrento take home with 
them. Itis practical and complete because it is 
the direct product of thousands of teachers’ urgent 





need of such anidea and the material necessary 
for its achievement. 

We shall be glad to send the Cleanliness Crusade, | 
if you are interested in these subjects, for twenty- 
fivecentsin stamps. The material necessary for | 
the conduct of the Crusade, afterwards, will be 
sent freeupon request. It is not appropriate for 
children beyond nine or ten years. For the higher 
grades ofthe school, Doctor Bonsor of Columbia 
has prepared an educational chart that we shall 
be glad to send, upon receipt of application for it 
from the superintendent. There is no charge for 
this chart, 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 321, Cincinnati, O. 








ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Just tointroduce NAGOMA DIAMONDS 


Compare them with GENUINE DIAMONDS and judge for 
yourself--NAGOMA DIAMONDS are worn everywhere with- 


out fear of detection, Perfectly cut stones, full of sparkle end 
everlasting brilliancy. Introductory offer (one toa customer) 
--any ONE of three styles shown for just $1.00 (regular price 
£3.00 each). Our latest catalogue enclosed FREE. Send $1 
name and address and string showing size. Specify etyle 1-2-3 
$1 Is All You Pay Money Refunded if not Satisfied 
NAGOMA SPECIALTY CO. 
Dert G-10 309 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


920 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
————_—— Every young woman should know 
$1 00 What every young husband and 
———Y Ie Every young wile should know 
What every parent should know 
isp Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 
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1000 M } 
Tube Radio Receiver, ready 
toset up. Sell 12boxes Mentho- 










at 25c box. Radio GIVEN 
as per Catalog sent with) 
Salve. Write today! SEND} 
NO MONEY, only Name} 
and Address. We trust you. 








U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. N227, Greenville, Pa. 
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eee and to do it with a smile and a 
joke. 

There was adventure as well as 
much hard work aboard the Stirling. 
Several times she was stopped and 
some of her seamen were impressed by 
the British Navy; once off Cape Tra- 
falgar she was nearly run down; and 
in the Bay of Biscay she was chased 
by a pirate. 

Young Cooper received his midship- 
man’s commission for the navy. At 
nineteen years of age, he served on the 
Vesuvius, from which post he was 
sent to Lake Ontario to help build a 
brig. Part of his naval service was on 
board the Wasp under Captain Law- 
rence, whose command, “Don’t give up 
the ship!” during the fight between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon, has gone 
down in history. 

After his marriage, the young mid- 
shipman left the navy at his wife’s 
request and settled down to the pleas- 
ant life of a country gentleman at 
Mamaroneck, twenty-five miles from 
New York. The thought of making 
writing his life work had never entered 
his head. One day, however, Cooper 
was reading aloud to his wife from a 
new English novel. 

“I could write a better one myself,” 
he exclaimed, flinging down the book 
in disgust. Mrs. Cooper laughed, but 
he set to work and wrote a novel called 
Precaution. 

At this time the novels read in Amer- 
ica allcame from England. Aside from 
Washington Irving, who was writing 
sketches, there were few American 
authors of importance. The country 
had been so busy with fighting for its 
independence and clearing land for 
homes, that there had been little time 
for writing. Nor was it the fashion to 
write about America. Cooper’s Pre- 
caution was a story of English life, 
about which he knew next to nothing. 
The novel was not a very good one, for 
no one can write well of what he does 
not know first-hand. Having discov- 
ered, ‘however, that he liked writing, 
the idea came to Cooper to try a pa- 
triotic novel about his own country. A 
story told by his father gave him the 
foundation for The Spy, a tale of a 
spy’s struggles during the American 
Revolution. It was instantly very suc- 
cessful. 

Now he realized that his own life 
had been full of stories or the stuff of 
which stories are made. He wrote at 
intervals the Leatherstocking Tales, 
using his memory of Shipman, the hun- 
ter, in creating their leading charac- 
ter. He made the Indian braves who 
had been familiar figures to him as a 
boy live again in the forests and on the 
lakes of the wild new country where he 
had grown up. The raids of hostile 
Indians which had threatened Coopers- 
town, though it was actually never 
molested, became part of the exciting 
action of his stories. 

Cooper’s novels became very popu- 
lar in England as well as in America 
and so vividly did he draw his pic- 
tures of the red men that the whole 
world has formed its ideas of the 
American Indian from his writings. 
James Fenimore Cooper wrote other 
novels, but his Leatherstocking Tales 
are the most famous. Taken in this 
order: The Deerslayer, The Last of 
the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneers, and The Prairie, they follow 
Leatherstocking, the huntsman, through 
his whole life. 

The author of these tales traveled 
abroad and met many famous people, 
including Sir Walter Scott, the novel- 
ist. Cooper was sometimes called “The 
American Scott.” 

If James Fenimore Cooper had gone 
on writing tales about foreign coun- 
tries, he would doubtless have been 
forgotten. He dared, however, at the 
risk of being laughed at, to write of 
what he knew and loved best. Because 
he could write sincerely and vividly, 
he has left fine and lifelike pictures 
of a pioneer country. 

Author’s Note: Sketches of Cooper’s 
life are to be found in Historic Boyhoods, 
by Rupert Sargent Holland; Sketches of 
American Authors, by Jennie E. Keysor; 
American Authors for Young Folks, by 
Amanda B. Harris; and Children’s Stories 
in American Literature, by Henrietta C. 
Wright. 





























Pieces and Plays for October Days 


Ki Grace B. Faxon. Material for school children 
of all ages, arranged as follows: Autumn Festivals— 
plays, recitations, dialogues, drills, dances and music 
having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, squir- 
rels, etc. Columbus Day Celebrations—Story of Co- 
lumbus for Primary Grades, Story of Columbus for 
Upper Grades, Study of Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” 
Also Plays for Primary and Upper Grades, Dialogues, 
Recitations, and Music. Hiawatha Play—dramatiza- 
tion of ‘“Hiawatha’s Childhood.”’ Halloween Enter- 
tainments—One-half of the book is devoted to Hal- 
loween. It contains: Halloween in the Schoolroom 
and Home, Essay for_a Formal Program, Singing 
Games, Pantomimes, Drills and Dances, Dialogues 
and Plays, Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, and 
Recitations. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides an abundance of the 
very best material for Thanksgiving programs includ- 
ing: Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; 
Dialogues, Plays and Music; Stories. Many of the 
plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils, Abun- 
dant material for the little ones. Price, 40 cents, 
Postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The large number of reci- 
tations, songs, plays, drills, dances, and other exer- 
cises included in this book are so varied in length and 
character that they furnish everything essential to a 
well-rounded Christmas program. Material is pro- 
vided for varying numbers and different ages and all 
of the exercises and plays have been successfully pro- 
duced in the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. This is an exceptionally fine 
collection of material for a Yuletide celebration. The 
contents include: Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for 
Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays. Many of the 
plays include a whole schoolroomful of children; 
others may_be used with a small or large number in 
the cast. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and 
others. Eleven delightful little Christmas Plays 
principally adapted for younger pupils. titles 
are: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; 
Christmas Joys and Toys; What Santa Brought; An 
Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Believers; 
The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; 
The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A Visit 
to Santa Claus. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Choice 
Entertainment 


Material 
aaa for All Special Days 


Le and Occasions 
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Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a splendid selection 

of material for New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfel- 
low’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May 
Day, Mother’s Day and Peace Day. The material 
consists of quotations, recitations, verses for familiar 
tunes, music, drills, dances, dialogues, and_ plays. 
Also directions for setting up a Maypole with dia- 
grams for winding the pole and for dances around 
it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


e e J 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 

By Grace B. Faxon, The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the clever- 
est, most childlike verses imaginable. The second part 
contains 18 dialogues a for the little people, 
besides the pageant of ‘‘The Pied Piper’’ which is 
suited to any general program. Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them the children repre- 
sent flowers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose 
and fairytale characters, and grown persons. 
cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every 
child, the timid, the awkard, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of the selections are in- 
tensely humorous; some are serious, but with happily 
chosen themes that are sure to please. 27 selections 
in all, ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty 
minute plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


e e o 

Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 

By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 101 recitations for 
young pupils and those in advanced grades, 39 dia- 
logues and plays, and a large number of drills, quota- 
tions, verses for familiar tunes, etc. Many selections 
for the little folk and entire programs for higher 
grades. The plays include a dramatization of “The 
Man Without a Country.” 40 cents, postpaid. 


OTHER POPULAR TITLES 


Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signor...... $.40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Signor... 40 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Faxon. .40 
Japanese Entertainments, Signor... «40 
Colonial Minuets. (With Music.) Signor...... .25 
Ten New Drills for Schools, Lucia M. Wiant.. .40 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils.............+... .40 
Choice School Speal -40 
The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 
Provides abundant material for all special 
days during the year. 364 pages, cloth...--.... 1. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line of 


Entertainment books and many other publications for t 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°ri22.%°) 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Nashville, Tenn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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See how easy it 
is to learn the 
Arthur Murray 


way. 


START 
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Pll Make You a 
Finished Dancer in 10 Days 


By ARTHUR MURRAY 
World-Famous Dancing Authority 


Don’t care how poorly you dance now—I 

don’t care if you have never been on a dance 
floor in your life—if you can do the simple 
step pictured above I’ll make you a finished 
dancer in ten days or it won’t cost you a cent! 

There’s no excuse now for passing up & 
good time because you can’t dance! My meth- 
od of teaching dancing is so simple and easy to 
understand that you can learn any of the 
latest steps in one evening, right in your own 
room, without music or partner. And in ten 
days’ time you will be ready to take your place 
as the best dancer in your set. You'll be able 
to do all the brand new steps in the fox trot, 
waltz, tango and Charleston. You'll he pope 
ular, always welcome everywhere. 


Five Lessons FREE 
To prove that I can make you a finished 





dancer in ten days, I will send you five lessons 


from my remarkable course—absolutely free! 
Just mail the coupon (with 25c to cover cost 
of printing and mailing) and these valuable 
lessons will be forwarded at once. Also W 
free copy of my new book, “The Short Cut 
to Popularity.”’ 

Don’t wait. You owe it to yourself to clip 
and mail this coupon NOW, Arthur Murray, 
Studio 664, 7 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
City, 

— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 664 
7 East 43rd Street, New York City. 

You may send me the FIVE FREE LESSONS. 
I enclose 25c (stamps or coin) to pay for postage, 
printing, etc. You are to include free ‘“‘The Short 
Cut to Popularity.” 


Name 
Address . -- 
City State 
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for health 


Every girl should 
know how to bake 
bread. There is no 
better loaf than one 


made with Kellogg's 
ALL-BRAN. 


It contains the min- 
erals and coarse fiber 
so essential to good 
nutrition. In looks it 
meets the require- 
ments of a fine stand- 
ard loaf. Its flavor is 
delicious. 

Kellogg’s best bran bread 


I yeast cake 

2 teaspoons salt 

¥, cup brown sugar 

(or molasses) 

214 cups lukewarm water 

2 tablespoons shortening 

3 cups ALL-BRAN 

5 cups bread flour 

Crumble yeast into a bowl, add 
the sugar, salt and water. Mix 
until smooth, add 3 cups flour and 
the shortening which has been 
softened. Beat well, add ALL- 
BRAN and the remaining 2 cups 
of flour. Let rise until double in 
bulk — punch — let rise again. 
Shape into loaves; let rise until 
light; bake in a moderate oven 
(400° to 350° F.). 
Less yeast (as little as 14 cake) 

may be used if a longer time is 
given the bread to rise. 


These and other 
ALL-BRAN recipes 


are printed on cards 
which may be ob- 
tained free by sending 
to our Home Econom- 
ics Department. 


KELLOGG COMPANY NI-10 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me your Campfire Manual 


| of Cookery. 


| Name. 











ALL-BRAN bread. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Tiger Swallowtail 


(Continued from page 55) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Tiger Swallowtail, ask 
them the following questions: 


1. What color is the Tiger Swallow- 


tail? 


2. _* you ever seen this butter- 


y? 


3. What can you tell about this but- 


terfly’s tail? 

4, Why is this butterfly 
“Tiger Swallowtail’? 

5. How does it get nectar? 


6. Do other butterflies get their food 


in the same way? 


7. What flowers does this butterfly 


like? 


8. What kind of leaves does the 


Tiger Swallowtail eat? 


9. Have you ever seen the Tiger 


Swallowtail’s hammock? 


Geography Completion 
Exercises 
(Continued from page 64) 


Scandinavian Countries are as follows: 
Denmark. 


1. Norway. Sweden. 
2. Norway. Sweden. 
3. fiords. ts 

4. Oslo. 

5. fish. 

6. difficult. 

7. pulp. paper. 

8. iron ore. 

9. fishing. 

10. North Cape. 

11. does not set. 

12. water power. 

13. westerly winds. 

14. Stockholm. 

15. Venice of the North. 
16. Great Britain. 

17. wood pulp. 

18. peninsula. 

19. Copenhagen. 

20. Merchants’ Haven. 
21. dairying. 


A Natural Approach to 
Learning to Read 


(Continued from page 49) 


this is not done, careless, inaccurate 
reading may become prevalent. 


1 


Make the wee wee stairs. 

Put the wee wee woman on the 
stairs. 

She had a table downstairs. 

She had a cupboard. 

Put her cat by the cupboard. 


2 


Make a wee wee bed. 

Put the woman in the bed. 
Put her table by her bed. 
On the table was a candle. 
Make two chairs. 

The cat looked under a chair. 


3 


Make a bed. 

Make a table. 

Make a cupboard. 

Put a cat under the bed. 

The wee wee woman looked in 
her cupboard. 


4 


Make the wee wee 
house. 
Put the woman by the door. 
She had a candle. 


Put the cat by a window. 
5 


Make the wee wee 
house. 

Put a table in the house. 

Put a cat under the table. 

Put a candle on the table. 

The wee wee woman was near 
her house. 

6 


Make a wee wee house. 

Put a door in the house. 

Put four windows in the house. 

The wee wee woman looked out 
of a window. 

The wee wee cat looked out of a 
window. (Continued on next page) 


called 


woman’s 


woman’s 


916 T.C. U. Bldg. 


For 25 years the T. C. U. has been providing financial protection for Teachers. 
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When I am too Old 
to Teach~ What? 


It’s a question every Teacher should consider 
carefully—today. 


Some plan to provide an estate for the future is 
imperative, but unfortunately, the demands upon 
the salaries of many teachers do not permit savings 
sufficient to safeguard old age. Such a fund must 
be created in some other manner. 


Let the T.C. U. 
Create Your Estate 


Teachers everywhere are welcoming this business-like plan by 
which, at little expense—really an investment returned later—they 
may immediately create an estate that would normally require years 
to accumulate, and maintain it free from the vicissitudes of fortune, 
speculation or loss. Modern forms of life insurance are not death 
insurance alone, any longer. 


T. C. U. Life, or Endowment Policies (payable at any time after 
20 years), afford every Teacher an opportunity, at very low expense, 
to create an immediate estate, to care for one’s dependents or to 
provide the necessities of old age. 


Fuil information. without obligation, sent on request. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


(Life Department) 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON | 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, | 
916 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. | 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full information as to your life and endow- } 
ment policies. This places me under no obligation. 
| 


Name...... bs eae Bo : 


“The goal of mankind since the world began—to be independent.” 
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Do You Know Your Bible? 


The publishers of the American Standard Bible, Thomas Nelson & Sons, want to find 
out, in view of the great increase in the use of this supremely accurate and authoritative 


adopted by all leadin, 
Colleges, Theologica’ 
Seminaries, Y. M. C. 


\., Y. W.C.A., and 
Bible schools through- 


version, just what feature of this wonderful translation makes so extraordinarily power- out the United States 
ful an appeal to Bible readers, Bible students, Pastors and Scholars. Some chapters and A a 
shorter passages stand out with tremendous force as much more clearly expressing the from ‘which to study 


intent of the sacred writers. 


Write a Letter, Earn an Award 


Let us take, for example, the XIII Chapter of I Corinthians—the great Love 
Chapter. The publishers want to hear from all the readers of the Normal 
Instructor as to how and why this chapter in the American Standard Bible is 
so much clearer and more satisfying than any other version, The best answers 
to this question, which should not exceed one hundred words, will be en 
titled to the following awards; 
Forbestletter - «© e 
For three next best letters (each) . 
For ten next best letters (each) - « 
No letter received later than November 30th, 1926, will be considered. The 

















$25.00 
10.00 
5.00 





fore December Ist, 1926, will be rewarded with a beautifully engrossed copy 
of this great Love Chapter on heavy white paper suitable for framing. 
D3. 
Nels American 
(Edited by American Revision C: ittee) 
: PE CS AN ON OR a Ce 
NELSON BIBLES 
” THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
ing are obtainable wherever Bibles ' 


Judges will be the Editor of the Christian Herald, the Editor of the Record LY 
There are no other set rules. If you haven’tan American Standard Bible or New Testa- 

in all sizes, types, and styles of bind- 

eines 381-383 N. Fourth Ave., New York City 


goa Bete 
of Christian Work, the Editor of the Christian Endeavor World. Whether or - 
not your letter entitles you to anaward, every person sending an answer be- Catan 
ment, you can doubtless borrow one or consult it at any public library or at the office of 
Thomas Nelson & So; 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE ¢ f book enti ahs is 
FREE BOOKLET l telling how the Bible came down through tieanes: This gotiel aes — 


A charming 36-page booklet entitled 
**The Wonderful Story,’’ published at Ni 
10¢ per copy, telling how the Bible J +V“me 
came down say ee ages, and con- 
taining many facts of vital interest, | ] sind 7 
willbe sent FREE on request to any. & Street No... 
one mentioning the Normal instructor. §j 

City 








| WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1010 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














T gerorepennmecmnsimntnnoe ————- = met >» 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT AND 39th STREET 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Fireproof 
Unrestricted Parking 
Garage 


600 Rooms 
500 Baths 


Rooms with running water 
from $2.50 per day 
Rooms with private Bath 
and Shower 
from $3.50 per day 
Food and Service the best 


Near West Philadelphia Sta. 
Pennsylvania Railroa 
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Shake it into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle it into the Foot-bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING POWDER FOR THE FEET 
Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of 
corns, bunions, calluses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen 
from excessive dancing or walking, sprinkle Allen’s 
Foot=-Ease in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds of powder for 
the feet were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
We will send a supply of FOOT-EASE Walking Dolls for 
Kindergarten use to any teacher, upon request. Address 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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7 


Make the stairs. 

Put the woman downstairs. 
She had a candle. 

Put her cat by the table. 

Put her chair by the cupboard. 


8 


Make the wee wee woman’s 
house. 

Make four windows. 

Put the woman in a window. 

Put the cat in the doorway. 


9 


Make a wee wee house. 

Put two windows downstairs. 

Put two windows upstairs. 

Make a door in the house. 

The wee wee woman went by the 
door. 

‘The cat looked out of the 
window. 


10. 
Make a wee wee bed. 
The cat jumped on the bed. 
The wee wee woman was by the 
wee wee table. 
She put a chair by the cupboard. 
There was a candle on the table. 


11 
Make a table. 
Make a bed. 
Make four chairs. 
Put a cat under the table. 
Put a candle on the table. 
mi es the wee wee woman by the 
ed. 


12 


Make the stairs. 

Put the wee wee woman down- 
stairs. 

Make her wee wee table. 

Put her cat under her table. 

Put her candle on the table. 


13 


Put. a wee wee chair by a wee 
wee table. 

The woman looked under the 
table. 

She had a candle. 

The cat looked under the bed. 


14 


Make the wee wee woman’s 
stairs. 

Make the woman on the stairs. 

Make a wee wee table. 

Put the cat under the table. 

Put a chair by the cupboard. 


15 
Make a wee wee bed. 
. nas wee wee woman got into her 
ed. 
By the bed was a table. 
On the table was a candle. 
The cat jumped on the bed. 
Make two chairs. 


16 


Make a wee wee bed. 

Put a table by the bed. 

Put the candle on the table. 

The wee wee woman went to 
bed. 

Her cat was by the bed. 


Eighty per cent of the vocabulary 
used in these sentences appears in 
the first five hundred words listed in 
The Teacher’s Word Book by Thorn- 
dike. Forty per cent of the vocabulary 
is in the one hundred words listed by 
him as having the highest frequency 
of use in all general reading matter. 
This indicates how well “The Wee Wee 
Woman” story prepares children to 
read in any primer even though the 
story itself may not appear in that 
book. 

The six pictures on page 49 were 
drawn by beginning first graders as 
seat work. These illustrate the first 
six groups of sentences in this series. 

Each seat-work card may be num- 
bered and the teacher may keep a 
record sheet. When Helen shows by 
her finished picture that she has in- 
terpreted card six correctly, she may 
be given credit on the record sheet in 
column six and when the cards are 
given out again she should receive a 
different card. The drawings should 
show the application of any standards 
and forms taught in the drawing pe- 
riod, but the teacher must remember 
that they are used primarily to give 
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S.V.E. Film 
Stereopticons 


With the NEW MODEL B 
pictures may be turned forward 
or backward. 





The most convenient and 
durable film slide lantern. 













Model 
“* 7 


Forward 
and 
Model Reverse 
“4” Shift 


Weight 4% Ibs. 
S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON—$55.00 


Free Pictures to Purchasers. Send for 


Descriptive Catalogs. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
pam 


200 Sheets $90 
100 Envelopes J oars 


th grade, clear white bond 

emooth writ- 

é surface. Size 6 x7 inches 
\y witb envelopes to match. Has 
\ 2 that crisp. crackly **feel’’ 
\ b tog that identifies it to everyone 






















od especially for clear- 
you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift 
-10)and this gen- 


np friend’s name, Attractive 3 letter 
Just send spe petr of Denver and Soe U.S., = 
erous supply of 6' itionery will com: turn » Dos! je 
i lue box. Please write or print clearly. 
Prompt” —— Sd aatistaction pth guaranteed or money refunded. 


National Stationery Co., 1607 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Minos 











VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 




















VICTOR Portable Hos estobilshed Ine» 
STEREOPTICON Projection Excelience ~ 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 

FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

victor Animajograph Co. 
203 Vict 


Davenport, 
lowa. 


oe 


al WRITE FOR 
A L EASY TERMS 
ZS SPECIA 













WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
lrecord given Prepaid for selling 
J» only 6 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 


US. Supply Co., Box K227,Greenville, Pa. 











Address: 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College ‘of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, Ri, 
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practice in silent reading in a natural 
situation as a means to a very de- 
sirable end. In the eyes of the child 
they are merely pictures to keep, to 
take home, or to put into booklet form. 

This plan of introducing children to 
the process of learning to read allows 
for initiating correct reading attitudes; 
it gives the children interesting ex- 
periences in connection with the read- 
ing; it trains them to read accurately; 
gives them satisfaction in the reading 
situation; and adds purpose and en- 
joyment to the drills necessary for 
establishing the needed word recogni- 
tion. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 36) 


milk and cook until it has thickened 
and does not taste of the flour. Add 
the salt and pepper, then add the 
strained asparagus juice, stirring 
while adding. Taste, and add more 
salt if needed. 


FRESH SUCCOTASH 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
2 cups water 
1 teaspoon salt 
6 cups fresh lima beans 
10 ears corn 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup water 
% pound butter 


Utensils Needed: 


2 three-quart saucepans and covers 

1 teaspoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 paring knife 

1 tablespoon 

Put two cups of water on to boil in 
one of the saucepans; add the salt. 
Add the lima beans, cover, and boil 
until the beans are soft. If the beans 
are very young they will cook in about 
twenty minutes. Husk the corn and 
remove all of the silk. Cut the corn 
off the cob and put it into the other 
saucepan. Add the sugar, salt, and 
water, and cover the saucepan. Let 
the corn steam for ten minutes. When 
the beans are done add them to thet 
corn. Add the butter and cook the 
combined vegetables for a few minutes. 
The succotash may be made early and 
reheated at noon. 


SPANISH CREAM 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
10 cups milk : 
3 tablespoons granulated gelatine 
10 egg yolks 
1% cups sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 


10 egg whites 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 
tablespoon 

four-quart double boiler 
small bowl 

teaspoon 

large bowl 

egg beater 

20 cups or a dripping pan 


Put the milk and gelatine into the 
top part of the double boiler and scald 
them together. Put the egg yolks into 
a small bowl and stir in the sugar and 
the salt. Add the egg yolks and sugar 
to the scalded milk, stirring while you 
add them. Let this mixture cook over 
the hot water in the bottom part of 
the boiler. While this mixture is cook- 
ing, beat the egg whites stiff. When 
the milk has thickened, remove it from 
over the hot water, add the vanilla, 
and stir in the beaten whites. Pour 
the mixture, which is more or less 
watery, into cups or a dripping pan 
which must be rinsed with cold water. 
Set it away to cool; serve with milk. 
(Milk supplied to drink may be used.) 
Spanish cream should be made several 
hours before it is to be served so that 
it will have time to mold. If you use 
a dripping pan instead of individual 
cups mark the pudding into twenty 
portions before cutting into it. 


ee ee 


One graham roll and butter will 
about 268 calories. 

One-half cup apple snow with cus- 
tard sauce will give about 100 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 778. 

Three-fourths cup asparagus soup 
will give about 226 calories. 

One-half cup fresh succotash will 
give about 128 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One-half cup Spanish cream will 
give about 182 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 974. 


give 
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Hundreds of Letters 





Questions Arising Through the paw | 
aration of These Lunches 


How can one manage to have fresh 
tomatoes to use at school after frost 
has destroyed the garden? 

Those of you who have gardens at 
home should notice the cool evenings 
in early October. The first evening 
that frost is likely to come pick off the 
large green tomatoes still on the vines. 
Spread newspapers on the cellar floor 
in a dark part of the cellar, lay the 
green tomatoes on the paper, and cover 
them with paper. As you wish to use 
the tomatoes, take them out and put 
them in a light place to ripen. This 
will provide fresh tomatoes for salad 
use for a long time. 

What makes graham or entire wheat 
rolls different from white rolls and 
white bread? 

Both graham and entire wheat 
flour contain more of the whole kernel 
of wheat than white flour does, thus 
containing more protein and mineral 
matter. Both the entire wheat and the 
graham product act as a laxative as 
well as furnishing more bulk in the in- 
testines. If you happen to live near a 
flour mill, go to the mill some day and 
ask the miller to show you the differ- 
ent kinds of flour and the machinery 
which makes the flour. 

How are potatoes kept for winter 
use? 

Many of the children who live on 
farms are familiar with the potato 
harvest. The potato harvest very 
often comes just about the last week 
before school opens in the fall, and 
therefore the children are able to help 
gather potatoes where the crop is not 
harvested by machinery. The potatoes 
are taken out of the ground when it is 
quite dry so that all of the dirt will 
fall from them; they are then put into 
bins in a cool, dark part of the cellar. 
Some farmers sort them as to size be- 
fore putting them into the bins. In 
late winter and early spring the pota- 
toes begin to sprout, and these sprouts 
have to be removed. The potatoes be- 


“ 


to prepare.” 


EARLY 400 busy teachers, from 
all over the United States, have 
been kind enough to write and tell 
us about their experiences with the 
Postum hot lunch plan. It’s too bad 
we can’t publish all the letters in full! 
They would be most helpful to other 
teachers who want to give their pupils 
the benefit of a daily hot lunch, but 
who hesitate to undertake the project 
because of poor facilities and lack of 
equipment. 
We can give you briefly, however, 
an idea of what the letters contain, 
In the first place, they speak of the 





come dry and more or less shriveled 
towards spring. 
Are potatoes and macaroni needed | 
in the same meal? 
No, they are both starchy foods and 
two foods of such a high percentage of 
starch are not needed together. Then, 
too, the color of both is white and all 
white food together does not make the 
meal look interesting. We need color 
in our food as well as in our clothes. 
Why are the skins left on the apples | 
when making apple sauce? 

It is wasteful to discard the skin be- 
fore cooking the apples as some of the 
apple must be removed when it is 
pared. Then, too, the color in the skin 
makes the apple sauce a much better 
looking product. 

Why should milk be kept in a cool 
place? 

All milk has some bacteria in it. 
Many cities require milk to be pas- 
teurized. Pasteurization is the heat- 
ing of milk to a certain degree (much 
lower than boiling) to destroy some of 
the harmful bacteria. The remaining 
bacteria will not grow as rapidly and 
cause the milk to sour so soon, if the 
milk is kept in a cool, clean place. 








One baked tomato will give about 90 
calories. 
Three-fourths cup mashed potato) 
will give about 150 calories. i 


The fruit of liberal education is not 
learning, but the capacity and desire 
to learn; not knowledge, but power.— 
Charles W. Eliot. | 





ease and economy with which the plan 
can be carried out, even in small, in- 
convenient rural schools. And they 


‘tell how greatly the whole school is 


helped by the hot lunch. ‘Teacher 
after teacher says: “‘Better discipline, 
better work, better health, since we 
began the hot lunch!” 

Why don’t you, also, take advant- 
age of this simple plan? Add to the 
cold lunches your children bring each 
day a delicious, nourishing, steaming 
hot drink — Instant Postum 
made with hot (not boiled) 











“ 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


- from teachers who are 
delighted with the 
Postum Hot Lunch Plan! 


“ 


Listen to this, from Texas: 


“The Postum was enjoyed immensely! We prepare 
only one supplementary hot dish, and the Postum is 
the most nutritious, with the least work, and more 
thoroughly enjoyed than anything else we have tried 





of the milk. And it is economical. 


Instant Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted, with a little 
sweetening—nothing more. Made 
with hot (not boiled) milk, it is an 
unsurpassed drink for children— 
body-building, invigorating, delicious! 
Children love it—even those who dis- 
like the taste of milk. 


Free to you, 
because you are a teacher 


We want you to try Instant Postum 
for school use, at our expense. If you 
will mail the coupon below, we will 
send you a 50-cup tin of Instant 
Postum, free. With it we will send a 
booklet which describes the hot lunch 
plan in detail. It will tell you every- 
thing you want to know—the simple 
equipment necessary and the various 
ways and means of putting the hot 
lunch plan into effect. 

Mail the coupon today! Have your 
principal sign it—or, if yours is a one- 
room school, your own signature will 
be sufficient. 











milk. It is an ideal drink for — 
. = ‘ance } , —- 7 PrN. 10626 |! | 
this purpose, because it can haat hain 
be Pp repared so easily and Postum Cereat Company, Inc, 
uickly. It requires no cook- | |} BAT™® Cxeex, Micu, | 
q y iv 4 ’ "a Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered |] | 
ing—simply the heating  ; } free to School Principals in connection with your school | 
s | lunch plan. i 
© 1926,P.C.Co. | i 
P. i} Name.......... | i 
ostum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- | i 
any Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, | ] i 
ost Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s School lj 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and | Hi 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells i Street i 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in i@ cigs j 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the | i 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum . City... State | i 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled ——s! ——— —————— 
20 minutes, i 








100 
For a “‘Hurried’’ 
Breakfast or Lunch 





ONLY 50c 


For Two Burner Stove 
With Extinguisher 
(Heat not included) 


When you wake late and the school bell is only a few 
minutes off, you still have time to enjoy. your hot 
coffee, eggs and cereal— when you cook withSterno, 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Useit everywhere, for every purpose. Use itin the 
bedroom, bathroom, dining-room, kitchen, office, 
school, camping, on auto trips—the handy, portable 
kitchen, 

Send this ad and 50 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 495, and we 


will send you stove prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERNO “reat 


Sterno is manufactured under U. 8, Gov*t permit for 
use only asa fuel, 








Exact Copy of Ring Worth 7500. 


Every detail of the platinum design is re- 


produced in sterling silver. 17 Radex Gems 
giveall the life and fire of original diamonds, 
Looks just like the rings New York Society 


‘women wear to dinners, balls, operas. Y 
ours for 

Send no money. Pay postman on delivery 

RADEX SPECIALTY ae? 3. 65 


Dept. J-10, Providence, R 








SIX- PIECE JEWELRY SET 


Self-Filling Fountain Pen, Bracelet with new 






S&S ‘ Wrist Watch, Beautiful Lav, vallier, 2 im. Diamond 
Rings, and Sel it: Se rvice Clutch Pencil. ‘Al six 
m Free forselling only 12large be otties of our 


Biv 
perfure at 15¢ each. We trust you. Send name and address at once 
to PEARL SALES CO,, Desk 28, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


¢ PSC OTOSOSOTOO4" 
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a 
saQs07O=O=0-04 
ne This beautiful Reowy with large, 
plated Cross 

and Medal. Guarant 


deeply engraved, Gol 

eed for 10 years, Your 

choice of Jet—Crystal—Ruby—Sapphire— 
Hey Amethyst or Emerald Beads. Yours absolute: 

FREE fo for re 4 12 cards of our Jewelry Novel” 

ties atl0c a ca no money. We trust you, 


AY Dale Mfg. Co., Dept. 31, Providence, R.|. 





bbon ncy clasp 
Jewe tina oT years—yours for “jatroducing finest 
assorted liquid pertume al a bottle. @Send for 20 | poeaeg and 
select your gift as per offer in our catalog. 


Wet 
Fe ee hUME CO. Dep. Assi, CHICAG OL ILL. 


FREE Sample Map on request. A complete set 
of our Perfect Outline Maps (the best maps 
ever made), with each order for this set of SIX IDEAL 
PROJECTS. Inspiring, Practical, Embody latest 
educational methods. Every progressive teacher should 
own them. Bound separately. The set $2.90. 

THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Address Envelopes At Home 


Earn money addressing-mailing. Spare time. 
Trial supplies free. Write Quick. 
Manager, D191, Box 5119, Kansas City, Missouri. 

















Are You Interested in Writing 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, FOR PROFIT? 
Then send for our new e grt of ac tual letters from prom- 
inent editors, who want nek mepune ripts. It’s FREE if 
‘ou send for it NOW ‘Rddress M. Mendelsohn, Editor, 
bent, “ohge Writer's Digest, 22. 12th Sty’ Ginein: 


Catalog and directions l5c. 

Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
—_ cane, ans ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St, Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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$26 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 


Ty pewriters PAYNE 00., Rosedalestation, K. 0. Kansas 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 71) 


home an empty spool, the larger the 
better. From a paper-hanger’s shop I 
secured the trimming from wall paper. 
Adding machine rolls would serve the 
purpose better. The long strips were 
then wound around the spools. 

After this was done I asked, “How 
many would like to make a Halloween 
number roll?” Of course, everyone 
wished to do so. Horizontal lines one 
inch apart were then drawn on the 
strips, and the children wrote a num- 
ber on each line, beginning with one. 
As the column grew, the paper was 
wound around the spool. 

After the first day this served as 
unsupervised seat work for two weeks. 
When each child completed the work, 
he was given a lollipop which was 
placed in the spool. Then each lollipop 
was dressed up as a Halloween witch 
and taken home to Mother the last day 
—¥ October.—JESSIE D. RINEHART, 
Ohio. 


Flash Card Contest 


One of the best forms of arithmetic 
drill and one for which the children 
eagerly do the most preparatory study- 
ing is the flash card contest in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, or 
division, 

Two teams are chosen and stand 
facing each other as in a spelling 
match. The first two children step 
forth facing the teacher who stands at 
the opposite end of the lines. The 
teacher holds up a card, and the pupil 
who can give the answer first, receives 
the card. Three cards are held up for 
each pair of contestants, after which 
they pass to the foot. Two more pupils 
then step out of the lines, and so on 
until the cards are gone, or the time 
is up. 

If: an answer is not given quickly 
enough, the card is placed back in the 
pack, thus taking away one of the three 
turns given. If two pupils answer at 
exactly the same instant, the card is 
withdrawn and another tried. 

Each child counts his cards and 
these scores are listed on the black- 
board and added to determine the win- 
ning team. Notice is made also of the 
pupil having the highest individual 
score. 

After pupils learn to move quickly 
and to keep neat lines, the drill goes 
forward very rapidly and with much 
snap.—NITA C. JOHNSTONE, Alaska. 


Our Bulletin Board 


In our room we had a good-sized 
bulletin board which I placed in charge 
of two children each week. Sometimes 
I had a boy and girl work together; 
at other times two girls would work 
together. These children had entire 
care of the bulletin board during their 
week and received credit on their re- 
port cards for whatever they did. 

Of course, the work was always un- 
der my supervision, but as time went 
on, it became less and less necessary 
for me to make suggestions as to the 
placing of articles. Only two or three 
times did I need to take down any- 
thing from the bulletin board as un- 
suitable. 

At the beginning of the week the 
pupils came to me for material which 
I wished placed on the bulletin board 
and the rest of the articles were placed 
there by the pupils in charge. Not 
only current events, but short articles 
from magazines, poetry, riddles, pic- 
tures, in fact, anything that appealed 
to them or that they thought would 
appeal to other pupils were used for 
this purpose. 

We also tried to have articles that 
were suitable for the season. Anyone 
in the room was to be prepared when 
called upon for anything on the bulle- 
tin board. The pupils would give the 
thought in a picture or suggest a title 
for it; they gave the meaning of poet- 
ry; they memorized quotations; they 
described the events of the week; and 
so on. 

The pupils were permitted to go to 
this bulletin board at any time, provid- 





ed they made no disturbance, and that 
preparation for the following recitation 
was completed. Most of them made it 
a point to go there the first thing in the 
morning, if school had not been called 
when they came in. The rivalry, both 
in having the best looking board and in 
reciting on it, was surprising. When I 
called for volunteers nearly every hand 
was raised. Never before did my pu- 
pils get so much out of current events. 
—A MINNESOTA TEACHER. 


Window Painting 


We have derived much pleasure as 
well as mental profit from our window 
painting. 

First, we purchased a box of bon 
ami and a box of colored blackboard 
chalk. We had several small cold 
cream jars ready. After we decided 
just what pictures we wished to paint, 
and what colors we needed, we placed 
a small quantity of bon ami and half 
as much colored chalk in each jar and 
mixed it well. 

When we wished to paint tulips on 
our windows we had three jars of bon 
ami mixture. In the first, was a mix- 
ture of bon ami and green chalk; in 
the second, a mixture of red chalk and 
bon ami; and in the third, brown chalk 
and bon ami. When we were ready to 
use the mixtures, we added a little 
water to each jar, just enough to make 
a thin paste. We painted brown jars, 
green leaves, and red tulips on each 
windowpane. The flowers were very 
pretty from outside as well as inside. 

If colored chalk is not to be pro- 
cured, water colors may be used to 
color the bon ami. Even beet juice, 
berry juice, or dye may be used. 

The best feature of these pictures 
is the fact that they may be easily 
wiped off and others drawn in the 
same place, without much work or 
— L. ToMPKINS, New 

ork. 


An Aid to Silent Reading 

So much stress has been placed upon 
silent reading that I have adopted a 
new device which has created marked 
interest in my reading work. 

f the class is studying the story 
of “Little Half Chick,” I write the fol- 
lowing Read and Act Statements (as 
we call them) upon the blackboard: 

1. Little Half Chick went on with a 
hop and a kick. 

2. He hurried as fast as he could. 

3. The cook looked out of the win- 
dow. 

4. Then he caught Half Chick and 
threw him into the pot. 

5. Half Chick tried to climb out. 

6. Half Chick hopped from one side 
of the pot to the other. 

7. Then he took Half Chick up on 
his fork. 

8. He threw him out of the window. 

Afier the children have read the 
sentences silently, I give one child the 
privilege of being “it.” He acts out 
one of the sentences and then calls 
upon some other child to guess which 
one he has acted. If this child guesses 
correctly, he then becomes “it.” This 
game may continue until all of the 
statements are dramatized, or only for 
a few minutes. 

The same device may be carried out 
by having whole paragraphs read si- 
lently and dramatized. — ESTHER 
JYLLAND, Wisconsin. 


The Book of Golden Deeds 


Before a teacher can make good 
citizens of her pupils she must first 
determine the desirable traits of char- 
acter which she would like her pupils 
to possess, and the standards of good 
citizenship. which her pupils should 
keep in mind. After this is done she 
must adopt some means of instilling 
thoughts and ideas into the minds of 
the children which will assist defi- 
nitely in forming the right kind of 
habits. 

For accomplishing this purpose I 
use the following plan which I obtained 
from a Kentucky superintendent. 

My grade keeps what they call a 
“Bock of Golden Deeds.” The pupils 
with the aid of the teacher select from 
their experience, their reading, or from 


(Continued on page 110) 
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ons af are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Woeves URINE: 


or YOUR 
. ns, 
OO 
Col rect rornest Wedding 
Invitations 
Ask for loan of handsome Portfolio of engrav- 
ed samples of 
edding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, at Home, Church, Visiting 
Cards, Etc. 
12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect 
workmanship. Re asonable prices. Direct from }\t 
Nation’s Capital. With Portfolio will send ¥ 
FREE valuable book, *‘Wedding Etiquette’, 


Tells all about correct procedure toavoid embarrass- 
ment. Write quick. No obligation. Est. 2v years 


———MAIL THIS CcouPON— ——— 




















HAUSLER & CO., 
Dept. G-10, Washington, D.C. 
P lei ease send sample z cee 42 inspection, also FREE book 
“Wedding Etiquctte.’’ Iv and the Portfolio is loaned 
so will return it as soonas it. Hae answered my purpose, 
Nam 
| Address.-.---- | 
cee l 
Send For Sample Portfolio 








50-Piece 
SCHOOL SET 


’ ai ncils, 2 Penhold 
PA) SF ink and Pencil Braces, 
cry 







































HOW To BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
— BIG growths) dry up and 
rop off. Write for booklet. 
14a Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 





WM. DAVIS, M. D., 


l A DIES No More Dry Scalp, 
Dandruff, Falling Hair 
GILLESPIE’S LIQUID TAR SOAP 


known and liked since 1890, corrects this embarrassing 
condition. Send 75e for 8 oz. bottle, prepaid. Why 
not make a little profit for yourself as our represent- 
ative for high grade toilet goods. Write for our plan. 


GILLESPIE MANUFACTURING CO., 
240 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 























MAKE MONEYS 
\ For your Church, School or Society and 


Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies SR 0? 
No Money 


in Advance --- Pay Within 30 Days 

Thousands of Churches, Schools Societies made bi; its by esing our plan. 
No cxpercace i mcemsry NET profa on 35 box order $1000? 

Prompt shipment made from New York and Chicago Stocks. 40 different ‘tems to choose 
from. Send for Catalog and Samp. W When you write give name of ¢ oe 
society. All shipments guar: ly can be returned if not satisfac 





Bylund Br0s.inc- Woolworth Bld §,N-¥ 


SUNSHINE SONGS 


Words and music complete, 300 songs, 140 copy- 
righted, 60 new. Price 40 cents postpaid. Sample 
to teachers 30 cents, if ordered soon. 
CHARLES D. HILL, Dansville, N. Y: 


Basketry Supplies price xs: 


UPHOLSTERY AND REED SUPPLY CO., 1008 H. St, W. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Our Federal Government— 
The District of Columbia 


(Continued from page 85) 


appointed by him included in their 
survey of the district selected an area 
south of the Potomac River, in Vir- 
ginia, which included the town of 
Alexandria. Congress amended the 
“Residence Act” in 1791, so as to au- 
thorize the inclusion of the Virginia 
area within the district, but provided 
that no public buildings should be 
erected on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac. Virginia had passed an act 
in 1789, ceding to the federal govern- 
ment such land as might be required 
as a seat of government. Maryland 
passed a similar act of cession in 1791. 
These acts of cession of the two states 
did no more than transfer to the fed- 
eral government political jurisdiction 
over the territory in question. The 
portion of the district lying across the 
Potomac River in Virginia was re- 
ceded to that state in 1846. 

The title to the land embraced with- 
in the district selected by the com- 
missioners remained, as before, vested 
in private owners. These owners 
granted to the government without 
charge sufficient land for _ streets, 
parks, and public reservations. They 
sold to the government at $125 an acre, 
the land required for public buildings 
and other public improvements. The 
land remaining was subdivided into 
building lots, and one half of these 
lots were assigned to the government 
and the other half retained by the own- 
ers. These transactions proved ex- 
ceedingly profitable alike to the govern- 
ment and the owners of the land. 

The magnificent avenues, streets, 
squares, and parks of Washington were 
conceived and planned by Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, a French military 
engineer who served in the American 
army during the Revolutionary War. 
The street plan of Washington has 
been compared to a gridiron with a 
wheel superimposed upon it. The 
streets, or avenues, represented by the 
spokes of the wheel, bear the names of 
the states. 

The commissioners appointed by 
Washington to select the site for the 


seat of the federal government, called |} 


the area selected the District of Col- 
umbia, and the city, Washington. 
Washington himself had often referred 
to the city as “The Federal City,” and 
modestly protested over its being called 
Washington. 

The District of Columbia has had 
three kinds of government. In 1802, 
it was granted a charter as a munici- 
pal government, after the English plan, 
having a mayor and common council. 
A territorial government was estab- 
lished in 1871, with a governor and a 
delegate in Congress. It was during 
the existence of this form of govern- 
ment that Washington emerged from 
a village into a progressive city, but 
the transition was costly. The terri- 
torial debt increased from three million 
dollars in 1871, to twenty million dol- 
lars in 1875. This increase was due 
largely to the extensive municipal im- 
provements effected by Governor Shep- 
herd, including the planting of twenty- 
five thousand trees of many kinds. 
Much of the city’s beauty is due to 
these trees. The territorial govern- 
ment being bankrupt, Congress abol- 
ished it, and in its stead established the 
Temporary Commission Government 
(1874-78), consisting of three commis- 
sioners appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. This 
government was superseded by the Per- 
manent Commission Government, es- 
tablished by an Act of Congress known 
as the “Organic Act” of the District 
of Columbia, enacted in 1878. This 
government has continued to the pres- 
ent time. 

The “Organic Act” provides that the 
district shall continue to be called the 
District of Columbia; and that it shall 
continue as a muncipal corporation, 
with the power of government vested 
in three commissioners, appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Two of these commissioners, 
appointed from civil life, must have 





| was trusting them to a great extent. I 





bia for a period of three years. The 
third one is detailed by the President 
from the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, and must be a 
captain, or an officer of higher grade. 
_Citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia do not enjoy the right of suffrage. 
There is agitation in favor of suf- 
frage from time to time, but it is 
doubtful whether Congress will extend 
this privilege to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict for some time to come, if ever. 
The denial of suffrage to the citizens 
of the federal district is an anomaly 
under our government, but it is due to 
peculiar local conditions, which, in the 
opinion of many persons, would make 
it unwise to grant this privilege. 


Lessons in Trustworthiness 
By a Washington Teacher 


Three years ago I went to teach in al 
rural school well known in the county 
for its problems. The year before 
there had been four grade teachers, 
one after another. Wonder was ex- 
pressed at my daring to take the school. 
The children boasted of the things they 
had done to make life miserable for the 
teacher who had started out the year 
before. However, they never tried any 
of their devices on me. This, I found 
out, was because I had won their good 
will and respect. 

First, I entered into their games 
and all their fun. There were only a 
few girls, and the many boys played 
baseball and other strenuous games. 
rarely refused to play. This created 
a spirit of comradeship. Then we had 
some serious talks in which we touched 
upon the reputation the school had and 
dwelt upon the kind it should have. 
Together we conspired to show that 
we were not as bad as we were painted. 
I emphasized the characteristic of 
trustworthiness. 

The time came when I could test my 
boys and girls. One of my third 
grade girls became ill one morning 
and had several fainting spells. The 
weather was cold, the ground covered 
with snow, and the child’s home was | 
two and a half miles from school. I 
decided to take her home myself with 
one of the older boys as guide and 
helper, should it be necessary to carry 





er. 
I told the children what I planned 
to do and asked if they realized that I 


assigned the work, told them to have 
their lunch at twelve o’clock, and said 
they need not call school again before 
I returned. Imagine my surprise when, 
returning, I heard the bell ring while 
I was still half a mile away, and my 
pleasure when I found the pupils in 
most orderly manner practicing their 
parts for the Christmas program. 
This year, in a new school, I found 
that my children’s greatest delight was 
in having a good time when I stepped | 
into the hall. I spoke to them, also, 
about trustworthiness. Here it took 
longer for the seed to germinate. I 
told the pupils that I was accustomed 
to having a school that would run it- 
self, if the need arose. Winter came, 
and the need did arise. 
The other teacher and I awoke one 
morning to find the weather very cold 
and windy, the radiator of our car 
frozen, and the power off on the street 
car line. We were nine miles from 
school. About ten o’clock, after riding 
some distance, and then walking three 
miles, we reached our school to find 
the work in both rooms running 
smoothly in the hands of the seventh 
and eighth grade girls. 
Almost the first greeting I heard 
was, “Now, Miss-——, we’re as good 
as that other school you had, aren’t 
we?” 

Children want to be 





trusted. 


If we look down, then our shoulders 
stoop. If our thoughts look down, our 
character bends. It is only when we 
hold up our heads that our body be- 
comes erect. It is only when our 
thoughts go up that our life becomes 
upright.—A. McKenzie. 


Undertakers report that they never 
saw a death certificate that read 





been citizens of the District of Colum- 





“Killed by Kindness.” 
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These Helps 






| 





Free to Teachers 





Pads, for Coloring 


Classroom Wall Chart, Poster, Poster- 


by Students, Inter- 


esting Booklet on Child Feeding—all 
Free to Teachers Who Mail 
Coupon Below. 


EACHERS know the 

value of the offers that we 
make. Last year they re- 
quested six thousand of these 
wall charts, eleven thousand 
of our posters and ten thou- 
sand booklets on Child Feed- 
ing. 

This year we are repeating 
our offer of the same charts 
and the same diet book for 
children. If you have copies 
of either, therefore, this offer 
has already been accepted by 
you. 

But we have a new poster 
illustrated below and. new 
pads containing reproduc- 
tions of this poster for crayon 
coloring by children. So send 
for these if not for the others. 

Our wall chart explains and 
pictures the world’s orange 
and lemon growing industry— 
shows the planting, budding, 
irrigating, picking, packing 
and other interesting opera- 
tions, and is especially adapt- 
able for commercial geogra- 
pny classes. 

The large poster in full 
colors and 40 miniature out- 
line reproductions of them in 
pad form provide children 
with a model and copying 
equipment which are handy 
and effective aids in art class 
work. 

“Feeding the Child for 
Health” is a thirty-two page 


b 
( 
( 
( 





| Name aie as stint 
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booklet dealing with problems 
of child feeding including 
weight tables, menus, feeding 
schedules, recipes, etc. 

If you want any of these 
articles indicate your prefer- 
ence in the coupon below but 
please don’t ask us to send you 
duplicates of ones you may 
already have. 

All of this material has 
been carefully prepared by 
persons competent to do it, so 
it is accurate and authentic as 
well as interesting. 

We are glad to make this 
offer in your interest and our 
own. That is why these helps 
are free. So 
choose _ the 
things you wish 
and mail the 
coupon now. 





California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
I Div. 310E, Box 530, Sta. “C,” Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me the following materials indicated 
y check marks below: 
) FREE Classroom Wall Chart 
) FREE Classroom Poster and Poster Pads 


| 
) FREE Booklet | 
| 
| 


Name of School 


School Address....ccccc..ccccedecseeseeeeess 





Yity BORA scstsmanaininenianae | 
(Please do not request duplicates of any of this 
material that you already have.) 


_——————— ann me 











Oxfords 
are being worn 
this fall 


Indeed, Fashion is favoring your 
feet. For no other type of shoe is 
so snugly supporting and_ so 
thoroughly comfortable as a well- 
fitting oxford. Assured in style and 
in comfort, the smart woman can 
now truly enjoy wearing the new, 
modish Cantilever Fall Oxfords. 

Exquisite little style touches have 
been embodied in these new and 
decidedly good looking Cantilever 
models, with a result that is tempt- 
ingly feminine and _ undeniably 
smart. Their “feather-like” feel 
will help you to appreciate why 
Cantilever Oxfords have long been 
the favorites of wemen who value 
all day comfort. 

As to why Cantilever Oxfords 
look so well and feel sc comfort- 
able, it is interesting to know that 
these trim shoes are shaped just 
like the natural foot, following every 
curve with a smoothness that only 
a natural fitting shoe can give you. 
When you lace a Cantilever Oxford, 
pull it up a little snugger if you 
need additional support. This 
draws the flexible, all-leather arch 
of the shoe snugly up to the under- 
curve of the foot. A weak foot 
welcomes this restful, flexible sup- 
port which does not restrict but 
allows your foot muscles to exer- 
cise and build up the springy 
strength needed to hold the bones 
of the foot in arched formation. 

Try a pair of Cantilever Ox- 
fords. They will help you from 
the first day you 
wear them and if 
your feet are weak 
now, you will soon 
find them self-sup- 
porting. There are 
comfortable Canti- 
lever Pumps, also, 
that will appeal to 
any woman’s love of 
good style. 


antilever 
Shoe 


supports the arch, with flexibility 
MEN ... WOMEN .. .. GIRLS 

















Where Cantilever Shoes are sold 


Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to 
coast and are within shopping distance of 
practically all readers of this publication. 
If you do not know the address of a near- 
by Cantilever store, write the Cantilever 
Corporation, 427 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and they will tell you where 
to buy Cantilever Shoes and send you an 
interesting booklet showing the new Can- 
tilever styles, 
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A Cornstalk Cabin 


(Continued from page 48) 


catch the maple sap, or to use for mix- 
ing cereals, etc., were made by hollow- 
ing out the halves of a log. 2 

The photographs show the cabin be- 
fore it was “chinked” with clay. The 
chimney was much better in appear- 
ance after the clay was filled in be- 
tween the stalks. 

The cornstalks should be gathered 
in the autumn just as soon as they 
have matured because then the sap has 
stopped flowing and the pithy center 
is dry. 


Picture Study—“Road 
Through the Trees” 


(Continued from page 50) 


he was decorated with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, when he was fifty 
years old, did any public recognition 
come to him. In 1874 his many friends 
gave him a beautiful medal to express 
their appreciation and love for him. 

Except for two or three more trips 
to Italy, all of the rest of his life was 
spent in Paris in the winter and Bar- 
bizon and Ville d’Avray in the summer. 

Of that famous band of French ar- 
tists who settled in the little town of 
Barbizon near the beautiful forest of 
Fontainebleau, nearly one hundred 
years ago, Corot is perhaps the best 
known, for he occupies a place apart 
from the rest in the delicacy and grace 
of his pictures, and the lovable quali- 
ties which endeared him to all. 
“Papa Corot” he was_ affectionately 
called. He was one of the first to dis- 
cover and settle in Barbizon, but he 
spent very little time there. 

Theodore Rousseau, Jules Dupré, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, Jacque, and 
several other artists, one after the 
other, had come to quiet little Barbi- 
zon that they might be in close touch 
with nature and break away from the 
Parisian ideas of landscape painting, 
which they believed to be false. At 
that time people thought that a land- 
scape might better be painted in an 
artist’s studio than out of doors among 
real streams and fields, and that an 
artist should choose only some noble 
subject in which gods and goddesses 
moved majestically among marble tem- 
ples or in splendid formal parks, rath- 
er than a homely scene of lowly peas- 
ants at work in the fields or woods. 
The masters of Barbizon were the first 
to paint “naturalistic” landscapes, for 
they studied the light and colors in the 
forests and loved nature for her true 
beauties. 

A tale is told about Corot’s picture 
“Une Matinee,” which was hung in 
such a poor place in an exhibition at 
the Salon that it received no atten- 
tion at all. Corot felt deeply hurt. 
Day after day he would come and 
stand before it, hoping that he might 
attract some visitor to it. Finally one 
day he was aware of a young man and 
woman behind him, and his heart flut- 
tered with pleasure until he heard 
them exclaim, “This is dreadful! Let 
us move on!” And yet Corot lived to 
see that very picture bought by the 
French Government for the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. 

Despite the fact that Corot was dis- 
appointed in not receiving the public 
recognition which he desired, he lived 
a happy life, loved by all who came in 
contact with his genial spirit. He was 
the life of every group and had the 
habit of singing as he sat at his easel. 
He brought cheer into many lives by 
his charity to those in trouble and by 
helping the young and struggling art- 
ists who came to him for instruction. 





There is no storm but this 

Of your own cowardice 
That braves you out; 

You are the storm that mocks 

Yourself; you are the rocks 
Of your own doubt; 

Besides this fear of danger 
There’s no danger here, 

And he that fears danger 
Does deserve his fear. 

Richard Crashuw. 
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Teaching 
ective 


These Books 
will help you 





HE two volumes of Material, Aids 

and Devices for Teachers provide 

the very best and most up-to-date 
teaching helps, plans, methods, de- 
vices, and material for every day 
classroom use. The following are 
the subjects treated: 


Reading Birthday Stories 
Spelling Dramatization 
Arithmetic Seat Work 
Geography School Lunches 
History Sewing 
Civics Manual Arts 
Hygiene Ethics 
Languageand Plays and 
aed |) Literature Exercises 
: | Penmanship Gymnastics 
ae q Drawing Games 
. i i) Nature Study Music 
i i) Projects Poetry 
i i) Picture Study Opening 
Ai Story Telling Exercises 


Every subject for every grade is 
covered thoroughly, authoritatively 
by teaching specialists. For example, 
the Drawing section not only treats 
of Drawing, but Design and Color as 
well and is.illustrated with full-page 





TwoVols. 
Complete 
Postpaid 


$7.00 plates in colors. This section is by 
5 John T. Lemos, Drawing Instructor 
In Easy at Leland Stanford University and 


Installm’ts Assistant Editor of School Arts 
Magazine. 


The Picture Study section presents 





768 pages 


art masterpieces, full page size, in 
Completely Illustrated in One all the colors of the originals, with 
Payment complete material for class study. 


Mary Agnes Davis, Instructor in 
Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has prepared 
the section on School Lunches. 

The Penmanship section is the 
work of A. N. Palmer, author of the 
Palmer Method. In fact, all of the 
subjects are equally as competently 
presented. 


Undoubtedly you are interested in Projects. You will find in these books complete 
directions for carrying out a great variety of Projects. 


Every Schoolroom Activity Covered 
It is not alone the more serious side of teaching that receives attention in these two 
big volumes. The modern teacher who insists that schoolroom activities be well bal- 
anced will delight in the sections devoted to Opening Exercises, Entertainment Mate- 
rial, Songs and Music—a wealth of good things for all the year. 


Try the Books for 10 Days Without Obligation to Keep Them 

Prove to your own satisfaction that in these two volumes you will have an unfailing 
source of new ideas, methods and material to make your planning easier and your 
teaching more effective. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below with the small “good faith” initial payment 
specified and the books will be immediately sent to you, postpaid. Use them in your 
work. If not completely satisfied, notify us within 10 days and we will give instruc- 
tions for the return of the books at our expense and refund every penny you have paid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


—— —— — —— —-— USE THIS ORDER BLANK — 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., ) Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mail to Nearest Office Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date................ 192:.... 
You may send, postpaid, to my address given below Material, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers, complete in two volumes. I have indicated by a cross (x) in one of the 
squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
ig I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $3.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding two months, making 
a total of $7.00. I am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire balance is paid on the 15th of next month. 
C) 1 am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. J 
IF THE BOOKS ARE DESIRED IN COMBINATION WITH NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, ONE YEAR, indicate by a cross (x) in one of the squares 
below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
| I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $2.50 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding three months, making 
a total of $8.50. I am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire balance is paid on the 15th of next month. 
[_] 1am enclosing herewith the net combimation cash price of $8.00. 


If the books are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I will notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and in that event you will give me instructions for their return, at your 
expense, and when returned the sum enclosed herewith is to be immediately refunded to me and 
my order cancelled. 





COMBINATION PRICE 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 


$8.50 In Easy $8.00 in One 
820 Installments 8: Payment 
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YourSchool 
a Community 


Center 


During school hours and after, 
music with the Miessner is a 
vital force in school activities. 
It fascinates the children, in- 
spires them to do better work 
through the entire day’s pro- 
gram. Interests parents in your 
teaching methods. Helps make 
your school a social center, pop- 
ular with the P. T. A. and the 
entire community. 





| The little Miessner is only 3 ft. 
7 in. high, enabling you to look 
over the top and face the chil- 
dren as you direct. It weighs 
only 375 tbs. Quickly available 
in any part of the building. 


The Original Small Piano 


The Miessner is not a “cut- 
down” piano, but a_ specially 
built instrument for a_ special 
purpose, embodying new basic 
principles in piano construction. 
Sensitive little ears detect the 
difference—a remarkable tone 
quality actually superior in vol- 
ume and timbre to that of a 
small grand. And it’s there to 
stay, through the wear and tear 
of school use. The hidden re- 
finements of Miessner construc- 
tion assure that. 











Let us explain how the 
perfected Miessner will 
build up your school. 














MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 














MIESSNER PIANO CO., 

138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me the Miessner catalog, 
details of your 10-day trial offer, and 
special price to schools. 
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A Project in Character 
Building 
(Continued from page 40) 


read up on China and bring in some 
interesting information to-morrow.” 

“I will bring some curios,” said one. 
“I will lend some of my books,” said 
another. “I will bring some pictures,” 
said still another. “I have a good 
story about a little Chinese boy,” said 
a fourth. These pupils had remem- 
bered, “I must do my part to keep 
the recitation going, never allowing it 
to lag,” or perhaps, “I must not criti- 
cise anyone unless I wish to help him, 
and I must always be ready to offer a 
remedy.” 

It was agreed that Jack should bring 
the curios and be ready to explain 
what they were and how used. Mary 
was to bring her books and recommend 
the best things to read, Jane was to 
bring her pictures and place them on 
the wall where they could be seen, and 
Billy was to tell his story. It is need- 
less to say that the geography lesson 
moved the next day, at least. 

“My daughter has ‘D’ in ‘Deport- 
ment’; what criminal thing has she 
done?” asked an angry parent. “She 
always had good marks in the M— 
school.” Mrs. Boysen turned to “De- 
portment” in the booklet. “Let us read 
this page together,” she suggested. 
‘I must keep my desk, the floor and the 
coat closet neat,’ she read. “Is Jane 
orderly at home?” 

“Orderly!” exclaimed the mother. 
“No, she doesn’t even hang up her 
coat and hat when she comes home 
from school. Her room is a sight! 
But what has that to do with deport- 
ment here?” 

“Jane’s desk and the floor around her 
desk are usually strewn with papers. 
She has been asked repeatedly to cor- 
rect this habit.” Mrs. Boysen read 
from “Deportment,” ‘I must have cor- 
rect posture at all times.’ Jane’s 
standing position in recitation is very 
poor. She is boisterous and noisy in 
the halls, and is frequently sent back 
to her room for correction. We are 
trying to instill better habits, and we 
need your help.” 

“I shall take care of my daughter’s 
home education,” replied the mother; 
“what I want to know from the school 
is how she is progressing in her 
studies.” 

“If you prefer that kind of card we 
will send one hereafter, but with such 
habits as hers no card will ever be sat- 
isfactory,” quietly replied Mrs. Boysen. 
The card was never asked for. 

It is not an easy matter to mark 
such cards. To be unjust in any way 
would defeat their purpose. Many 
private conferences were held with 
the children, and visits were made to 
the homes. When it became necessary 
to give low marks on the cards, the 
children were asked to suggest the 
marks which they considered fair in 
these traits of character. In most in- 
stances the marks suggested by the 
children have been lower than the 
teacher felt they deserved. 

It is the duty of each teacher to 
create opportunities for the exercise 
of the traits of character which need 
development. All honest efforts are 
noticed by the teacher and highly com- 
mended. 

These precepts for conduct are also 
made the basis of reading, language, 
and dramatization lessons. The teach- 
ers themselves say that they must con- 
stantly watch their own steps since 
they are treading on dangerous ground. 
It is also a check on the parents. All 
are trying to live up to the high stand- 
ards of life set forth in the character- 
trait booklet. 

Very careful accounts of the daily 
standings of the pupils in all their 
studies, with graphs of their work, are 
kept by both teachers and pupils, and, 
although no marks are sent home, rec- 
ords of all tests are kept. These tests 
are given principally to show the 
teachers where help is needed. The 
cards have been sent out twice. 

Mrs. Boysen says, “We are still in 
the experimental stage, but we have 
not worked in vain. I am loath to say, 
at this time, just what we have gained 
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Some Day She Will Thank You 


That little girl whose smile is so charming—What are 
you doing to protect her teeth and gums? Are you 
really aware of the importance of teeth and gums to her 
health and development? Then this statement will 
interest you vitally: 


“It is too much to expect children to practice oral hy- 
giene if we teachers only preach it. Clean, sound teeth 
do not result from lectures but from habitual care and 
cleansing. And the best way to get children to form the 
habit of brushing the teeth regularly is to drill them in it 
daily. Constant repetition will form the tooth brushing 
habit just as it will any other habit. Give the children 
a tooth brush drill every day.” 


Right! ... and they will enjoy it if each has a Taka- 
mine Tooth Brush. Children like the Takamine because 
it is small enough to be moved about easily in the mouth 
and flat enough to reach the hard-to-get-at places. Its 
feather-weight bamboo handle makes it easily managed 
and that lessens liability of bruising the gums or the 
roof of the mouth through awkward use. At six cents 
each every child can afford a Takamine for school and 
one or more for use at home. Use the coupon below to 
order your supply now or get other teachers to join 
with you and order a gross at $7.50. 


The TAKAMIN E; 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 





TAKA MINE®: 


rier DP FOO 


per gross 








3 actual size 


Weighs 

less than 

\{ ounce anywhere 
in the U. S. 


| Takamine Corporation, State 


Amounts, 
Here 


208 Rawson Street, 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N., Y. 





| Ship me .......... gross of Takamine Brushes; price $7.50 per gross.......... .......00-« | 
Indicate number | 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 6 cents €ACH.. g..........ceceeseeeeseeeeee | 


| Total amount losed $.... 
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The New Lovely Patterns 


—Test the Absolutely Fast Colors 


—You can do it with these 30 FREE 
Samples of Genuine 


jeter Pan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Colors and patterns originated by fa- 
mous French designers to delight any 
woman’s eye—fabrics to make up into 
lovely dresses that soaking and rubbing 
only make brighter and fresher—are 
assured you in the 
PRINTS, PLAINS, VOILES, 
WOVEN CHECKS, WOVEN STRIPES, 
SHANTUNGS, SUITINGS 

—with the Peter Pan name on the selvage. 
Their moderate cost will encourage you to make 
many charming dresses—each protected by the 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction shown in the 
coupon below. 

We will be glad to send you, free, 

“The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 beau- 

tiful samples which show you repre- 

sentative patternsand which youcan 

test all you want to forcolor fastness. 

Send your name and address or mail 

the coupon, and be sure to give your 

dealer’s name and say if he sells Gen- 

uine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics, 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
45A WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 





Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Name. 

Sereet Address or P.O. Box 

City and State. 

Dealer’s Name. 

Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?____ 






















“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.—Henry Glass & Co.” 





























DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
. Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 



















Name and 
Address printed FREE 
Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 
Smooth writing surface large sheets 
* Distinctive envelopes, Exclusive 
gothic type. Rich dark blue ink. 
Use Silvertone yourself Also use when bestowing gifts 
Note Size 6x7 200 Sheets 100 Envelopes $1.00 
Personal Size 7x12 100 Sheets 100 Env. $1.50 
Executive Size 7 1-4x10 1-2 100shts & env $2.00 
Lower than store prices for unprinted kind 
Always remit with order. Add 10 percent west of Denver and 
outside U.S. your money back if not highly pleased. 
Silvertone Stationery Co., 310 Gay Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 





ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 


THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 Evening Star Buildin Washington, D. Cc. | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


closer relation between the home and 
the school is steadily growing, and 
that the parents are working with us.” 

From the teachers I learn that: 

1. Home work is more faithfully 
done. ; 

2. Pupils are more prompt in hand- 
ing in papers required. 

3. A marked change in regard for 
the rights of others is shown. 

4. Less hall duty is required. 

5. Bad language is almost never 
heard on the playground, and few 
troubles occur. 

6. There has been an 8 per cent 
increase in the number of promotions. 

There is a cheerful, sunshiny spirit 
about everyone in the building, and I 
was impressed by the neatness of the 


| halls, the office, and the schoolrooms. 


Star Singers of Birdland 


(Continued from page 39) 


I knew it at once from the 
pictures I had seen of it. I was glad 
to make its acquaintance. Carefully 
creeping up to it I saw the white line 
over the eye, the black back finely 
barred with white, the cinnamon brown 
rump, and the long bill which distin- 
guished it from other wrens. 

It was not alone, for the marsh was 
full of wrens. From one cat-tail to 
another they swung, chatting and 
cackling excitedly. From their ner- 
vous maneuvers, and sharp alarm 
calls, I was assured that there must 
be a nest or two not far away. Not 
one, but several nests were found in 
this marshy place, as the marsh is 
the long-billed wren’s natural range. 

Where several cat-tails and _ tall 
grasses grew in a clump, I found a 
long-billed marsh wren’s nest, with its 
six finely speckled brown eggs. The 
entrance to the nest was on the side. 
This opening commanded a lake view, 
making it difficult for an observer who 
approached the nest from the shore to 
reach it without warning the bird of 
his approach. As I came near, a wren 
flew from the nest to the reeds not far 
away, where it was joined by other 
marsh wrens. They engaged in rounds 
of squalls and scoldings until I with- 
drew. 


a lake. 


THE MOCKINGBIRD 


From the time that I was a child, I 
had always wanted to hear the mock- 
ingbird sing. I had read about it in 
school readers and gazed at its pic- 
tures in bird books, always wondering 
whether it would come to my home. 
When at last it came, what a joy its 
coming brought to me, not so much by 
its appearance, as by its song! It 
sang to me from the top of a tree in a 
thicket of hawthorns and low shrubs. 
Concealing myself under some low 
bushes I listened to the singing, which 
seemed to be the sweetest music I had 
ever heard from the throat of any bird. 
It was a melodic medley of lyrical 
trills and warbles. Touching lightly 
the top of a shrub it sang, and bound- 
ing from the shrub into the air it 
sang. Again sweeping upwards, like 
an expert aviator performing stunts 
with his plane, the songster maneuv- 
ered about in various loops and cir- 
cles, singing all the while; then shoot- 
ing back to earth, it would repeat the 
performance several times, always 
alighting in its hangar—the hawthorn. 

soon discovered that the hawthorn 
contained the object of the mocking- 
bird’s delight, for its mate soon joined 
it there. In the hawthorn was their 
nest with its four bluish white, brown- 
spotted eggs. 

Morning after morning, I visited the 
thicket to hear the mockingbird sing 
and study its habits while its mate sat 
on the nest. Then one day, something 
happened—the nest was rifled, the 
eggs destroyed. Of course, I was 
greatly grieved. Just who was to 
blame for that terrible raid, I do not 
know. The mockingbirds left, and to 
this day no mockingbirds have ever re- 
turned to that place. 

The mockingbirds are common in 
the South, where they begin singing 
in February, but in the middle and 
northern states only scattered pairs are 
found here and there. 

The mockingbird has long had the rep- 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
of the Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attrac- 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to the 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task. 
Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. By 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuous 
reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted from 


Book Ill—For First Half well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
and activities. The common idioms of a child’s con- 


Book VI—For Second Half 2 common 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 


W words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
PREPAID PRICES oped with frequent repetition. 
‘ Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers | work so that the Reg senior = start each new 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 
18 Cents Per Copy The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers | @Ppearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 
24 Cents Per Copy and lesson is illustrated in color. 
20 Per Cent Discount fro 
hed Prices en Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 





FIRST YEAR 


Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 


If used as basal texts these books will furnish the 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. As 
supplementary readers they offer material well grad- 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 














Graded Language «xd Composition 


A Series of Seven Inexpensive Books Providing 
a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 
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By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 
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A ge series of books strips Elementary 
Language and Composition of al! 

non-essentials and presents the real 
and vital features of the subject, clearly 
and straightforwardly, in terms that chil- 
dren understand and through activities 
that interest them. 

Modern in method, these inexpensive 
textbooks begin with the first and second 
grades. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in these grades contains 
games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and re- 
production, and other material through 
which the child unconsciously absorbs 
the principles of language and is pre- 
pared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the 
third grade and for each grade thereafter 
are for the use of the children. These 
books carry on the work begun in the 
first two grades and form a continuous 
chain of instruction throughout all the 
grades, 


Some of the notable features of these 
books are: Systematic and thorough in- 





struction in letter writing; topical ar- 
rangement of subject matter; pronun- 
ciation drills; story method in teaching 
the “helping words”; practical study and 
use of synonyms; standard poems and 
prose selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study; special devices for 
teaching words frequently misused and 
misunderstood. 


PRICES, ETC. 


Books I and II are combined in one vol- 
ume for the teacher’s use in the first and 
second grades. The prepaid price is 30 
cents per copy in strong paper covers and 
35 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for 
the pupils’ use in the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades respec- 
tively. The prepaid price of each book is 
18 cents per copy in strong paper covers 
and 24 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

20% discount from the above prices on 
orders for 15 or more copies. 


Order by grade number. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.— DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Purity — Flavor 
have made 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Household- choice 
(for many Generations\ 


| A delicious, pure and whole- 
some food beverage, made 
only of high grade cocoa 
beans, carefully blended and 
prepared by a perfect me- 
chanical process, no chemi- 
cals being used. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 

















\ Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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5 PIECE JEWELRY SET 
All given for selling only 24 - 
10c packages Keystone Gold 
Eye Needles, Send no money 
— just name and address. 
We trust you. 

KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 10G10 Greenville, Pa. 






































Norma’s 
Secret 


m ‘Why Norma, It’s 
P lovely. Ceceile must 
have charged fifty 
dollars for it.” 

“No, Jane, I de- 
signed and made it 
myself. It cost ex- 
actly eight dollars 
sixty_ cents.” 

“You designed it?”’ 

“Yes — Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how— jin 
moments you girls 
® wasted.” 

“Over 21,000  wo- 
men and girls, 16 up, 
including several hun- 
dred teachers, have 
taken this instruction. 
__ 7 You girls ought to 

————— ~=6orl take it up. Why don't 
you? It is unnecessary to have sewing experience and 
you can give as much or as little time to the work 
as ou like.” 






Spare Time Work 
Many teachers have done work for their friends, dur- 
ing spare times, and have increased their income from 
$35 to $80 a month. 
Send for Free Sample Lessons 

Write your name on the attached coupon. Mail 
the coupon N é You may forget it as you turn 
to the next page. 


FRANKLIN _INSTITUTE, 
Dept. B-602, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me your free ‘‘Gown Book’ with sample 
lessons in the subject checked below. Also show me 
how I can easily learn in a few weeks to design and 
make original dresses and costumes or hats at about 
one-third the usual store selling price. A 

( Gown and Dress Designing and Making 

(J Millinery 


Name. 





Address 
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90,801 


of these charts 
were used last year 


utation of being a mimicker or mogker 
of other birds. While one must ad- 
mit that many parts of his song are 
similar or seem like repetitions of the 
notes of other birds, it is just as well 
to think of it as his own song. He 
may be much more original than we 
think. Listen to the young mocking- 
bird when it first begins to sing, and 
draw your own conclusions. 


THE CATBIRD 


From the tangled vines that cover 
the old rail fence there came a cat-like 
squall, followed by a flood of exquisite 
music. It was the catbird’s song — 
rich, rippling, resonant. It prefers 
not to be seen when singing, so I 
dropped down on my knees and peered 
up through the tangled vines. I could 
see the slaty-gray performer, twitch- 
nig its upturned tail, squalling like a 
kitten. I listened to the song care- 
fully, for there was much of it. Again 
and again I could hear it sing “Trr-rr, 
who, wheweet, towwhees, erit, torit, 
torest, trr-rr, turwheet,” then it would 
hiss and mew. It is very difficult to try 
to put a bird’s song into words, and 
doubtless the catbird’s song may be 
interpreted differently by each new 
auditor. 

The catbird often wisely selects a 
tree for a nesting site in which the 
color of the branches blends with the 
plumage of its body. When perched 
in such a tree, its tail drops downward, 
giving its body a catlike curve. In 
this position it may sit near the nest 
of its mate for some minutes, ready 
to spring at or from an intruder. 

Not always do the catbirds nest in 
thickets. The nests are often found in 
thickly foliaged bushes and trees near 
our dwellings. The rosebush, the 
osage orange, the hawthorn shrub, the 
blackberry patch—all of these hold 
attractions for the catbird. Especially 
does it like the cockspur thorn. This 
variety of hawthorn is so thickly set 
with dark, glossy leaves that they form 
a leafy cylinder around the crisscross 
branches of the shrub. Well back on 
the thorny twigs the nest is built. 
Sticks, straws, and coarse grasses are 
the materials used. In the nest are 
laid four to six bright greenish-blue 
eggs, their attractiveness being in- 
tensified by contrast with their somber 
surroundings. 

Young catbirds leave their nest 
about the twelfth day, sometimes be- 
fore. They are wonderfully active and 
alert. When the mother bird comes 
with food, the nestlings set up such a 
hissing or buzzing that one might 
think that the parent bird had stirred 
up a wasp’s nest. One day when I 
wanted to photograph a nestful of 
young catbirds, the old birds flew so 
frantically in and out of the branches, 
hissing and scolding angrily, then fly- 
ing about my head, that I was obliged 
to retreat. It was really pathetic to 
see how the mother bird would fuss 
and flutter about the nest trying to 
rout the merciless invader. 

The catbirds usually arrive at their 
summer home about April 15, and re- 
main all summer. They leave for the 


ica about the middle of October. They 
spend a half year almost to the day in 
each climate. si 

During their summer stay they re- 
lieve us of many injurious insects, as 
their food consists chiefly of ants, 
beetles, caterpillars, and grasshoppers. 
They are very fond of berries, both 
wild and cultivated, and eat cherries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and straw- 
berries. The fruits of many native 
shrubs and trees furnish them with 
food, among the most important being 
the red mulberry, dogwood, sour gum, 
sumac, black alder, and poison ivy. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the 


last, ; 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 


Till thou at length art free, : 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





South, going to Cuba or Central Amer- | 
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Then send the coupon 














below. The chart is 
FREE. 


_ year we sent 90,801 Pro-phy- 
lac-tic charts to teachers through- 
out the country. Even more will be 
sent this year—judging from the num- 
ber of requests received. 

Why? It is because more and more 
teachers each week are discovering in 
this chart a new and easy way of teach- 
ing oral hygiene. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart introduces 
a spirit of competition. It gives life 
and interest to the lesson. Gold stars 
—sent free with the chart—are pasted 
beside the names of those children who 
regularly brush their teeth. For the 
children it is a game—to see who will 
have the most stars. For you it is a 
convenient means of introducing oral 
hygiene. 

And the use of the chart requires 
little time and effort. Usually five min- 
utes a day is sufficient. Many teachers 









PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 610 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold 
stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more 
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| frequently. 
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Name o* 








‘\ Clean Tooth Never Decays: 





have the children take turns calling the 
roll and pasting up the stars. 

The chart introduces the idea of 
brushing the teeth regularly. The next 
step is teaching children to brush cor- 
rectly. Correct brushing is largely a 
matter of the right kind of tooth brush. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the one scien- 
tifically correct tooth brush. It comes 
in the Baby, Small, and Adult sizes. 
Is this the brush you recommend? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the curves 
of the teeth. It brushes out the crevices 
and corners as well as the surfaces. Its 
large end tuft reaches even the backs 
of back teeth, so often neglected. 

Send today for the helpful free chart. 
Thousands of teachers are asking for it. 
And recommend the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
You will be pleased with the results. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts. 


At the left are pictured the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, for those who 
prefer a small-sized brush; 
and the Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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Complete Material for 
Classroom Picture Study 


Large Full Color Pictures 


each mounted on a white mat and en- 
closed in a folder containing complete 
material for the study of the picture. 


HESE large pictures are faithful reproduc- 
tions in full color of the original paintings 
and average 7x9 inches in size — large 
enough to be seen well by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a white mat with 
approximately 112 inches margin all around and 
is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper, 10 x 13 
inches in size, 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an 
interpretive story of the picture, the story of the 
artist, and questions to ask the pupils. The ques- 
tions are designed to help the children find out 
for themselves what is in the picture. There are 
also helpful suggestions to the teacher for corre- 
lation with other schoolroom activities. 

When the picture is not being shown it can be 
enclosed in the folder for protection. The heavy 
art paper of which the folder is made is tough and 
durable and 
will withstand 
on a great deal of 

[ a | handling. This 
| 
| 





arrangement 
of the pictures 
in folders also 
enables you to 
| keep each pic- 
ture with its 
| study material 
| | readily avail- 
able for class 
ae use. (See the 
illustration at 
the left.) 

The prices of 
the large, full 
color pictures 







Baby Stuart 
Puinted by Arahony © un 
am 


Dyk. 


_———— 








Each large full color picture is mount- wit h folders 
ed on a white mat and is enclosed in a ° 

folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 are given be- 
inches, containing study material as ] 

described above, Ow. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Picture Units 
(Mounted Picture enclosed in folder containing study material) 

Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects..35 cents each 

..30 cents each 

..25 cents each 

..20 cents each 


4 or more 6“ “cc “cc 6c 6“ 6“ 
15 or more “cc 6c “cc cc 6c “ 
‘cc 6 &“ “cc 6 “ 


50 or more 





————— — - —— 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.; 








INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES 


List of Subjects 


Available Nov.1 


in Both Sizes — Large 
Pictures and Miniatures 


. Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Sully 
. Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
. Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
. The Balloon—Dupre 
By the River—Lerolle 
The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U. S. Frigate Constitution—“‘Old Iron- 
sides”—Johnson 
- Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
. The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 
. The Windmill—van Ruysdael 
. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
3. Sir Galahad—Watts 
. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
5. Spring—-Mauve 
». The Helping Hand—Renouf 
. The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
. Madonna of the Chair—luphael 
. The Cook—Chardin 
. The Boyhood of Raleigh—M illais 
. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 
. A Boy with a Rabbit—Paeburn 
23. Miss Bowles—-Reynolds 
. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze 
. Detail of Sistine Madonna—fRaphael 
. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
. The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
. Road Through the Trees—Corot 
. The Storeroom—de Hooch 
. Madonna of the Magnificat—-Botticelli 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 
addition of suitable subjects, of which full color 
reproductions will be available in both the large 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to seng you new 
lists as issued, 


Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size or 
the miniatures and give the quantity desired of 
each size. Remember that the miniatures are sold 
only in packages of one dozen of a subject. 


PIE No 
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Complete Material for 
Classroom Picture Study 


Full Color Miniatures 


in packages of one dozen of a subject 
together with a leaflet containing 
the story of the picture, etc. 


N Picture Study, it is particularly desirable 

that the pupils be provided with smaller cop- 

ies of the pictures for their individual study 

and use in composition work, etc., and for 
preservation in their note books. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is 
important that these small pictures be in full col- 
ors, the same as the larger reproductions used by 
the teacher; for color in fine paintings is an in- 
tegral part of, and not simply an adjunct to, 
every artistic quality in the picture. 

Then, too, children respond more readily to pic- 
tures in color than they do to those in black and 
white. Children love color and they enjoy it, just 
as the artist does, for its own sake. It is the one 
quality in a work of art that the youngest school 
child grasps and enjoys. 

The Instructor miniatures, size 314 x 41% inch- 
es, reproduce with the same fi- 
delity as the larger pictures all 
the colors of the original paint- i 
ings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one 
dozen of a sub- 
ject and each 
package in- 
cludes a leaflet 
with the story 
of the picture, 
story of the 
artist, ques- 
tions to ask the 
pupils, sugges- 
tions to the 
teacher, etc. 





4 Each package of full color miniatures 
Prices of the contains = of a a. (also 
ini a leaflet with the story of the picture, 
miniatures are eic., as described above.) This _illus- 
given below. tration of the miniatures is accurate 
in seale with the pictures shown at 
S$ ee note at the top of the page. Compare the two 
p * to get an idea of the relative size of 
right of prices. large pictures and miniatures. 


Prepaid Prices of Miniatures 
(Put up in Packages Containing One Dozen of a Subject) 
Less than 5 dozen....25 cents per dozen \ Orders may be made up 
5 or more dozen 


25 or more dozen 
100 or more dozen....12 cents per dozen } jot be broken. 


of any one or assorted 


tecex 20 cents per dozen subjects but the pack- 


15 cents per dozen ( ages containing one 
dozen of a subject can- 


Order from 


Des Moines, Iowa; Neshville, Tenn.; San Francisco, Calif. (yoreer For. 
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PRICES REDUCED 
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Lira ar Sor00 Cn 
Magnificent!. This beautiful reproduction of a ¢ 85 
Watteau painting on GENUINE TRANSLU- fy to 
CENT CHINA is more gorgeous than a cameo. 

It is surrounded by forty- six fiery, twinkling 

'Mirama Gems, giving it the splendor of diamonds and platinum. 
The painted figures in life like colors give it a delicate softened 
lustre which blends with the violet diamond like rays of the 
(Mirama Gems. Enhance your beauty today with this alluring, 
tegal brooch, which is equipped with a safety catch preventing 
loss and comes to you in an exquisite presentation box. Give 
your postman only $3.85. If you're not actually thrilled with 
its beauty send the brooch back for POSITIVE MONEY 


REFUND. GEM JEWELRY COMPANY’ 
387 F, Washington Street, Boston. Mags. 




















BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We have selected an assortment of 35 of our new- 
est and most popular designs which you can now 
secure direct from us, postpaid. 
Z This setis assorted as to various designs and greet- 
ings and many of the cards have deluxe tissue lined 
envelopes, 
This offer is of exceptional value. Our 92 years 
guarantees you satisfaction. Send $1.50 for this de 
luxe assortment today. 
TEACHERS Sirs Pasa 

THE FORMAN-BASSETT COMPANY, 

Dept.N, W.3rdSt., Cleveland, O. 



















Ss SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ; 
KODAK FiLM YOUR NEXT nom ng FILM 


~ DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c eac 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, Baan. OHIO, 


Written Language in the 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 52) 


COMPOSITIONS OF THE IMAGINATIVE 
TYPE 


It has been the tendency in the 
teaching of written language during 
the past few years to select topics from 
the child’s realm of personal expe- 
rience. By narrowing the choice of 
subjects to this field, definite objec- 
tives have been established for each 
grade in composition. Compositions 
characterized by unity, brevity, clear- 
ness, and accuracy have been the re- 
sult. Authorities believe that other 
phases of composition have been neg- 
lected, especially the imaginative 
type. Childhood is to be viewed not 
solely as a preliminary state with its 
experiences as incident only to life in 
its early stages. The child’s expe- 
eriences are a permanent mental and 
spiritual possession. Psychology 
teaches that the imagination is not a 
separate faculty to be cultivated 
through subject matter that is unreal. 
The imagination is an integral part 
of the human mind and the best ma- 
terial for its cultivation is participa- 
tion in the actual experiences of life. 
The work of the imagination consists 
in the creating out of pure fancy of 
new combinations of human _ expe- 
riences and the refining and idealizing 
of substantial human_ experiences 
which are valuable. 

“The young child has, it is true, a 

full-functioning imagination; the im- 
agination must be one of his chief 
means of reconstructing experiences 
not immediately presented to _ the 
senses; but the imagination builds with 
the materials which experience has 
gathered. The safest and soundest 
basis for imagination is a rich, ab- 
sorbing, varied experience with reality. 
It acts as a constant check upon the 
fantastic morbid flights of fancy in- 
dulged in by children whose imagina- 
tions are deprived of their legitimate 
functioning through lack of expe- 
rience. The healthy imagination deals 
not with the unreal, but with the men- 
tal realization of what is suggested. 
Its exercise is not a flight into the 
purely fanciful and ideal, but a meth- 
od of expanding and filling in what is 
real. To the child the homely activi- 
ties going on about him are not utili- 
tarian devices for accomplishing physi- 
cal ends; they exemplify a wonderful 
world the depths of which he has not 
sounded, a world full of mystery and 
promise that attend all the doings of 
the grown-ups whom he admires. 
However prosaic the world may be to 
the adults who find its duties routine 
affairs, to the child it is fraught with 
social meaning. To engage in it is to 
exercise the imagination in construct- 
ing an experience of wider value than 
any the chlid has yet mastered.” 
—John Dewey, quoted in The Child and 
His School by Gertrude Hartman. 
We shall accept as good literature 
the type of material that will reveal 
the worth and beauty of the actual. 
With young children, the teacher 
should begin imaginative work in con- 
nection with the reading lesson. Al- 
low the child to vary and supply ad- 
ditional happenings, impersonate the 
characters, furnish the conversation, 
and interpret the illustrations in his 
own words. Classics should not be used 
for this type of work. Give the child 
practice in completing stories and sup- 
plying endings for stories. After the 
child has supplied missing parts, al- 
low him to compare his work with the 
original. Effective work may be done 
by the use of pictures. 
Third-grade children should be en- 
couraged to write purely imaginative 
compositions. The teacher should re- 
frain from introducing conscious tech- 
nique into these stories. They should 
afford mental and emotional recrea- 
tion. Original composition work re- 
veals the child with unusual gifts. 
When such gifts are discovered, the 
child should be encouraged to do crea- 
tive work, 
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BOTH for $3.00 


Here is a combination that supplies both method and material. 
It places in your hand the basic outline for health teaching as 
suggested by a special committee of eminent educators and phy- 
sicians. It gives you every month a fresh, attractive source of 
material that can make health teaching as joyous and vital as 
life itself. 


The Best Thought of the Two Great Professions 
Teaching and Medicine 





HYGEIA 
The Health Magazine 


Sponsored and published by the 
American Medical Association, 
HYGEIA speaks with authority 
on health questions. It commands 
the writings of eminent men and 
women in all fields of health work. 
Its articles are written in simple, 
understandable language, and 
cover topics constantly coming up 
in the teaching of health—diet, nu- 
trition, care of teeth and skin, ex- 
ercise, recreation, personal habits, 
mental training, new medical dis- 
coveries, and community health 
problems. 


Every issue carries special features for 
children — health _ stories, illustrated 
poems, health plays, drawings to be 
worked out, or other attractive material 
embodying a health idea. 


For outside reading, for special reports, 
for project work, dramatizing, etc., 
HYGEIA is a veritable treasure house 
to either the teacher or school executive. 


Now is 
the time 


offer 


Health Education 


A Program 


HEALTH EDUCATION is a 164 
page book giving the outline for 
health teaching as planned by the 
joint committee of the National 
Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. It 
represents an authentic  pro- 
nouncement on the subject. It 
gives to executives and teachers a 
sane, practical plan for teaching 
health in every grade, from kinder- 
garten up through the high school 
and normal college. Here is an 
outline of two sections of the book: 
ESSENTIAL SUBJECT MATTER FOR 


THE TEACHER 
The Physiologic Basis of Health—Pre- 


ventive Medicine and Health—Nutri- 
tion and Health—Mouth Hygiene— 
Hygiene of the Eye—Physical Educa- 
tion-—Education for Parenthood and 
Social Hyxiene—Mental Hygiene—Ac- 
cident Prevention—Health Education 
Through the Study of the Life Pro- 


cesses of Plants and Animals. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR COURSES OF 
STUDY IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2 and 3—~ 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades—Jun- 
ior and Senior High School—Normal 
School—Suggestions for Outline of 
Topics on Alcohol and Other Nar- 
cotics. 
The book is substantially bound and well 
indexed. n extensive bibliography list- 
ing additional sources of material is 
provided, 


to take advantage of the special 
on HYGEIA and HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 
scription price of HYGEIA is $3.00 
per year. 
you both the book and the maga- 


The regular sub- 


This coupon will bring 


zine for $3.00. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


You may enter my subscription to HYGEIA for one year at $3.00, 
EDUCATION without additional charge, 


535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
and send me the book HEALTH 


Name 
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A 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 











waite 
$ 00 Without Doors 


With Disappearing $3:/5 


Glass Doors___... 


/T. GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 


tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine | 


mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 


pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- | 


tory ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalég No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y¥. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


“Its the 
Smartest 
Dress 
of the | 
Season 


“T’ve never had so many 
compliments about any dress 
as I’ve had about thisone. My 
friends all say it is the smart- 
est dress of the season. They 
just can’t believe 1 made it 
myself for only $9.65.”" 
Vretty dresses like this 
at just such savings are 
bringing joy to thousands 
of women, who have learned 
at home through the Wo- 
man’s Institute to make 
smart, becoming clothes. 


FREE ® OOKLtET 


Mail coupon for 
Free Booklet which tells 
what the Woman’s Institute 
has done for 230,000 other 
women and girls and how 
it can help you to have more 
and prettier clothes, and earn 
$20 to $40 a week at home, 


penn 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-K, Scranton, Penna. 


























Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn at 
home the subject I have marked below: 

(C0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
CJ Professional Dressmaking 0) Cooking 


POND sis secosbuthove puns snctaeh arses ixpeaesouenechaooninteeken v-unkeeve 














Ss 
200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes printed in dark 
blue ink (4 lines orless), Hammermill 
Bond paper, shect size 6x7, extra heavy 
envelope tomatch. Shipped postpaid. 

Denver west, add 10 percent, Remit 
A, with order. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Order Now for Christmas. 


212N. Alabama St. 
¥ {ndianapolis, Ind. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND FOR PROPOSITION. 
Ray Hibbeler, D2, 2104 N.Keystone Ave., Chicago 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


CoursE OF STUDY FOR THE THIRD 
GRADE 


Standard of attainments.—To_ be 
able to write a paragraph of from three 
to five sentences, grammatically com- 
plete, correctly capitalized and punc- 
tuated, free from misspelled words 
without oral preparation. 

Technicalities—A capital letter at 
the beginning of a sentence, names of 
persons, places, days of the week, 
months, name of a state, city, child’s 
own school. A period at the close of 
a sentence, after all abbreviations, 
after Mr. and Mrs., etc. A question 
mark after questions. An exclama- 
tion mark after exclamations. 

Sentence Sense— 

1. Continue sentence training. 

2. Eliminate excessive use of and, 
then, so, well, why. 

8. Train the pupils to stick to the 
point. ; 

4, Limit oral compositions to a few 
sentences. Use oral work as a 
beginning for written work. 

5. Variety in beginning sentences. 

Letter-writing—Ability to write a 
short friendly letter that is interest- 
ing and free from mechanical errors. 

Suggested Types of Work— 

1. Oral composition formulated by 
the class and written on the black- 
board by the children. 

2. Composition dictated to the class 
by the teacher. Child corrects 
his own work. 

8. Original independent work based 
on a model. 

4, Occasional reproduction of story 
told in oral period. It should be 
copied from the blackboard, at 
first. 

Step 1. Oral conversation lesson; 
paragraph put on_ black- 
board. 

2. Paragraph studied 
copied. 

3. Previous work recalled; 
paragraph dictated. 


and 


4. Original written para- 
‘ graph. 
SPELLING 


Scientific investigations have shown 
that our present spellers contain thou- 
sands of words that children do not 
use. Spelle.. give insufficient drill on 
words that children use frequently. 
Children misspell year after year 
words that should have been mastered 
in the early grades. Children use 
from five hundred to twenty-five hun- 
dred words in writing but misspell 
only about fifty, so our spelling prob- 
lem is not so gigantic. 

I am presenting a list of words that 
are difficult for third-grade children. 
The teacher should give a large amount 
of drill on these words. 


Difficult Words for Special Drill in 
Third-Grade Spelling 


again knew their 
any know there 
asked leaving they 
buy lining too 
can’t making tried 
coming many using 
cried much very 
does near ‘want 
don’t off went 
dropped once when 
drowned only where 
fairy running which 
first school whole 
goes shining whose 
having some won't 
heard sure write 
higher taking wrote 


This list, which is given in the South 
Dakota Division Scale, is from Sheri- 
dan’s Speaking and Writing English. 





Any man who claims that there can 
be liberty, in spite of and against the 
law, is claiming that Anarchy is 
Liberty.— Roosevelt. 





Get on “Uncle Sam’s’’ Pay 
Roll $1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want asteady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filledevery year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B246, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample 
examination coaching. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





lished. 


supplementary readers. 


tive colors. 


350 Inexpensive Books 


for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books pub- 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a 
large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as 
The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, In- 
dustry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 
Many are profusely illustrated. 


Examine carefully the partial list of titles below. Note the splendid material 


offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 








PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
20% Discount from Above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 
t2@" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 








NOTE, 


suited to pupils of any of these grades, 


FIRST GRADE 


Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 

Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 

Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 

Nursery Tales—Taylor 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 

A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 


And 6 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 


Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Stories from Grimm—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Little Wood Friends—-Mayne 
Story of Wool—Mayne 

Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 


And 20 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Washington—Reiter 

Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 

Famous Early Americans—Bush 

Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

Story of Flax—Mayne 

Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 
Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 

Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


And 39 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 


5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Indian Children Tales—Bush 

Story of Coal—McKane 

Story of Wheat—Halifax 

Story of Cotton—Brown 

American Naval Heroes—Bush 

Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 

Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 
Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 

182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 
298 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 


And 35 other titles for this grade 


om 


27 
30 
31 
32 
104 
140 
230 
245 
288 
329 


33 
34 
38 
39 
41 
43 
72 
152 
262 
308 
330 


Cy 


21 
44 
49 
51 
53 


67 
132 
146 
167 
292 


103 
111 


to the grade above and below as to the ene to which assigned. | 
the ssound, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally 


Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


For Complete List see Page 10 of September Number or Send for Our New Catalogue 


The grading of the books is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being equally as well suited 


This is particularly true of the titles in 


FIFTH GRADE 


8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 

61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor-Arabian Nights 
92 Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 

94 Story of Sugar—Reiter 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee—McKane 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
268 The Sky Family—Denton 
275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
809 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 

And 47 other titles for this grade, 


SIXTH GRADE 


Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

Rab and His Friends—-Brown 

Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFce 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
Stories of Courage—Bush 

Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


And 69 other titles for this grade. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 

The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 

The Man Without a Country—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 
The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weekes 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilig 
Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 

Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilig 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 


And 23 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 18 other titles for this grade 


11 

12 

22 
109 
122 
163 
209 
264 
285 
286 
299 


13 
14 
15 
20 
149 
192 
193 
259 
260 
278 
297 
307 


17 
18 
19 
23 
126 
127 
148 
150 
153 
158 
276 
305 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE containing complete list of titles of the Instructor 
Literature Series and fully describing our many other books for teach d school 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 





Order from 2) 
Nearest to You 
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A Pumpkin Jack-o’-Lantern 
(Continued from page 53) 


the holder is ready to receive the 
candle. 
Material for the handle for carrying 
the pumpkin lantern is three pieces of 
wire, one 20-inch covered, and two 
pieces 6 inches long uncovered; two 
staples; and a piece of wood 7 inches 
long (see Figure 3). 
Prepare a piece of wood as in Fig- 
ure 4, and with the jackknife cut 
notches at each end as shown. Bend 
the covered wire over the stick and 
through the notches as in Figure 3. 
Drive a staple, Figure 6, as shown in 
each end of the wood, to hold the wire 
in place. 
Pliers like those shown in Figure 7 
can be used to turn the loops on the 
ends of the piece of wire. Bend the 6- 
inch pieces as shown and fasten in the 
loops just made; cut the ends of the wire 
at an angle to make them sharp. The 
6-inch pieces are now forced through 
the walls of the pumpkin as shown in 
Figure 5, and with the pliers the ends 
are bent over so that the wire will not 
pull back through. 
Picture No. 1 shows how convenient 
it is for two little folks to carry the 
lantern. Picture No. 2 shows the 
handle in an upright position, and No. 
8 shows the handle folded down out 
of the way. 
All correspondents wishing a reply 
must inclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope and send their letters to: Mr. 
Frank I. Solar, 19056 Gainsborough 
Road, N. W. Station, Detroit, Mich. 


Phonetics: The Backbone of 
Reading 
(Continued from page 42) 


Consonants and vowels: two kinds of 
letter folk.— 

“Do you remember how we said, in 
talking about the quarrel between the 
mountain and the squirrel (The Moun- 
tain and the Squirrel: Emerson) that 
it takes all kinds of things and people 
to make up the world? 

“It is the business of little letter 
folk to make words. There are two 
kinds of letter folk, and neither kind 
can make words alone. One needs the 
other. These are the letter folk whom 
you have met before: 7, m, n, d, h, f, s, 
t, sh. They are all one kind. We call 
them consonants. Their name means 
sounding with. They want to be 
sounded with something else to make 
a word. They have to be sounded with 
a different kind of letter folk to carry 
on their business of word-making. 
They cannot make words just with 
their own kind, any more than moun- 
tains alone can make up a world. Now 
the short little grunt sound, u, is a 
different kind of letter folk. It is a 
vowel. The consonants you know and 
this one little vowel together are able 
to make many words. You shall see.” 


Blend 


The game of blend.— 

“Notice this printed page. Strange- 
looking to you, isn’t it? Can you tell 
what it says? It is all a mystery to 
you, a deep secret. Do you like to dis- 
cover secrets? There is a way that 
you can do so with this one. A part 
of it you can discover this very morn- 
ing, if you learn to play the game of 
blend. 

“You often put bits of pictures to- 
gether to make a whole picture. In 
the game of blend, you put together 
sounds to make a word. Let us see 


jack-o’-lantern, in the basket of fruit. 


tell the name of his Brownie. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


it, r. Is that a word? Do what it 
says, John.” (Develop similarly nun, 
fun, shun, sun, writing the words one 
beneath the other.) 

“What do you notice about these 
words? The last parts being alike, as 
you say, they remind us of a family, 
all having the same last name, but 
different first names. Let us remem- 
ber this as the un family. It saves 
time in sounding. It is a helper in the 
game of blend.” 

In a similar manner let the children 
build words upon the phonograms wt, 
ust, and ush. 


Presenting the Consonants p, g, l, c 
and k, and b. 


“Perhaps on your summer vacation 
you heard a steamboat on the lake. 
What did it say? To make a noise like 
that which came out of its smokestack, 
we have to puff out our cheeks, like 
this. The sound, p, is merely a puff. 
| We do not hear the voice at all. 

“Summer nights when you were try- 
ing to go to sleep, did you hear the old 
frog singing, g? Can you make the 
sound way back in your throats, as he 
did? 

“Have you heard the telephone wires 
singing, 1? 

“One day kitty got a fishbone stuck 
in her throat. This is the sound she 
made trying to get it out: c. Some- 
times it is written k as both these 
little letter folk say the same thing 
part of the time. 

“I am going to let the water run out 
of this bottle on to the sand. Listen 
to it. It says b. Keep the lips closed 
in making the sound. Do you hear 
your voice beating against them trying 
to get out? Do not let it.” 

As one or two of these sounds are 
introduced daily, let the teacher pre- 
sent the written form, both on the 
blackboard and upon flash-cards. In 
reviewing phonetic series of words con- 
taining the short u, add words in which 
these consonants occur. 


Games for Drill 


Autumn leaves.— 

Let the teacher write the symbols 
with which the children are familiar 
upon leaves which she has cut from 
colored paper. One child plays he is 
the great tree, and holds the leaves. 
Another child is the wind. As he 
blows, the leaves flutter to the ground. 
The other children try to catch them. 
Each child tells the name of the leaf 
which he gathered. 


Leaf house.— 

One child, with these leaves, tries to 
build a leaf house, laying down the 
leaves on the floor to form a simple 
outline, and calling the name of each 
leaf as he does so. If he fails to recog- 
nize a sound, he: calls upon another 
carpenter for advice. When the house 
is completed, let the teacher, without 
fail, ask the first child what was his 
stumbling block. 


Halloween game: Find the Brownies. 


Let the teacher write familiar sym- 
bols upon the figures of Brownies which 
she has cut owt, and before class 
time hide these in easy places so that 
the hunt for them will not occupy too 
much of the class time. Let them be 
concealed in the bouquet of fall flowers, 
among the autumn leaves which the 
children have brought in, behind the 
pumpkin which is to be made into a 


Ask the children to try to find the 
Halloween Brownies. Each one must 


Let one child try to introduce all the 
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42°70 ‘Teachers 


of Domestic Science 
say they prefer 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 


tai WS 


EPRESENTATIVE Domestic Science == 

Teachers all over the country were re- bat 
cently asked, “Which type of baking powder 
do you use and prefer?” 4270 answered unhesi- 
tatingly, “Cream of Tartar.” Many gave their 
reasons: “Always good results” —“‘No bitter 
taste’ —“No harmful residue” —“Good qual- : 
ity—healthful product.” — 
Contains ny 
teaves no bitter taste 









| CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER | 
el RIPE GRAPES 


ee ce 






PAREN POS TEES 


MAKING 


BISCUITS 


Delicious Recipes 
Biscuits. Muffins 
Quick Breads 






ROVAL BAKING Powoer C 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
113 East 42nd St., New York 








FREE Send me the set of Royal publications illustrated above. If I desire 
Educational Leaflets additional copies for classroom use, I will let you know just how many. 
—Mail the coupon | ‘*™ 
for your copies Address 



































LePage’s Gesso 
Telephone Screen 





LePage’s Gesso 
Cigarette Box 


GS? New Occupational Craft 
LePase's Gesso Shows How to Make 


Christmas Gifts in Classroom 


LePage’s Gesso 
Shade 


WITH, the holiday season approaching, Le- with LePage’s Glue, which you have probably 
Page’s new Gesso-Occupational Crait offers often used in mending, This means there is no 
most interesting possibilities for classroom work expensive set to buy. All of the ingredients can 
in making fascinating Christmas Gifts, Proves be purchased at the nearest hardware store. Be- 
of absorbing interest to children, They start low we give you freely the recipe for LePage's 
making simple gifts and gradually work up to Gesso, but of course we tell you more about it 
more elaborate gifts. It is surprising how this in the new LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book, 
develops their craftsmanship ability. f LePage’s Gesso-Craft opens surprising new pos- 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book is packed full of sibilities for you in classroom occupational 
ideas for gifts that children can make for their work, It is so easy, that it awakens unsuspected 
own use at home, for home decoration articles, craftsmanship ability in fingers that have never 


for birthday and Christmas gifts. There are 
many illustrations in color and in black and 
white. And there are easy-to-follow directions 
for making the gifts illustrated above, and many 
more besides. 

LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival a a fascin- 


known their skilfulness before. 
Send 10 cents, coin or stamps for new 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


Try this new way of making gifts yourself. Use 









ating old art long known to craftsmen, but it also in the classroom, ‘Try it yourself first. 
heretofore Gesso recipes have been practically a It costs only 10 cents to try. Mail the coupon be- 
trade secret. Now you cau make your own Gesso low to us today with 10 cents 
in coin or stamps and we will 
a " 9 at once send you a copy of 
Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO this new book, postpaid. Ad- 


dress LePage’s Craft League, 
Dept. P3, Gloucester, Mass. 
Tear out the coupon now so 


To make one cup of LePage’s Gesso, mix to- 
gether 1 gill can of LePage’s Glue, 1% 
cups of whiting, 3 teaspoons of linseed oil 


whether you can do that. (Write us.) 
What was the little grunt sound? 
What does the hot stove say when the 
tea-kettle boils over? Now can you 
put together those sounds, blend them, 
as you do the parts of the picture, so 
that the cracks won’t show? Let them 
run together as you let the blue paint 
run into the yellow_to make green. 
Listen to yourself. What word have 
you made? Let me show it to you on 
this mysterious printed page. Already 
you have learned part of the secret! 
“Put these sounds together, un. Is 
that a word? Remember the sound 
they make together, and put this before 











Brownies to the rest of the class. If 
there is a stranger to him among them, 
be sure that the child has made this 
Brownie’s acquaintance before the end 
of the period. 


Wisdom ripens unto Silence, as_ she 
grows more truly wise, 

And she wears a mellow sadness in 
_ her heart and in her eyes; 
Wisdom ripens unto Silence, and the 
lesson she doth teach 

Is that life is more than language. 
and that thought is more than 











speech. Hageman. 





any hardware store. 


[E AGE'S 
GLUE 


That makes Le Page's 
Gesso-Craft possible 














and 3 teaspoons of varnish, Place whiting you won't forget it. We sup- 
in mixing bowl, and then pour in slowly, in ply books for classes in 
the following order, the LePage’s Glue, te quantity at a special price. 
linseed oil and the varnish, _ Mix. unti ° ° 

smooth, All ingredients are obtainable at Mail this Coupon 












Special Coupon 
for Teachers 
LePAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 

Dept. P3, Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in payment for one Le- 
Page’s new Gesso-Craft Book, Please send 
a copy of this book to: 





Name 
Street 
City . 
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in Sales the 
First Week!” 


“In just thetimeI could 
spare from my regular 
job, I have made over 
$2,400.00 in sales during 
the last 23 weeks—sclling 
Stark’sfamousFruitTrees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s s greatest 
maneeey Severna aign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark’s Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Making Plans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
reports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. 


Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S. 
Our advertising reaches 36,000,000 
American families and Helps You Sell! 
GENEROUS PAY— PAID WEEKLY. We can 
use your spare time or all of it. BIG SALES 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 

WriteToday. Send name and address on cou- 
pon ora post card. We Can Start You Selling 
At Once, 

























Address Box S.W. 5201 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years | 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Uselt TODAY. 


STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W. 
£ Louisiana, Mo. ” S208 













@ send me,—without one cent of cost or obli son tl a 
Bon my part,—-complete details of your Stark Bale 
{@ men’s proposition. I could start selling about....... & 
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Earn at Home 
Making Show Cards 


Every store in your town wants 
clever sales-producing show cards. 
Wonderful, professional method 
makes it amazingly easy to learn at 
home, Big opportunity—earn $25 
to $50a week in spare time. $50 to 
$75 infulltime. Business of your own. Earn even while 
you learn, Write NOW for Special Offer and Illustrated 
FREE book to 
WASHINGTON SHOW CARD SCHOOL, 

Room 4210-D, 1117-15thSt,, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
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in Spare Hours 


Our exclusive line of fine super radium, 
crepe de chine and Knitted French Silk Un- 
derwear offers refined and ambitious women 
unusually good income, Honest, dignified 
work for the be “e r class representative ; part 
or full time. Write full qualifications to Dept. 30 
AUDIANA SILKS, 20 East 12th St., New York City 


Make Money At Home 


Women wanted everywhere to fill places in 
our national organization of Specialists in 
Permanent Waving, Marcel Waving, Water 
Waving and Hair Cutting. 
OUTFIT GIVEN Noprvious c= 
ience needed. We 
teach you quickly by mail and furnish pro- 
fessional Outfit. Write for free booklet. No 
obligation. BEAUTY ARTS SOCIETY, 
Dept. 28, 10 W. 33rd St., New York City. . 





















Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home 
candy- 


cooking, cake-making, 

making give big profits. How to 

eater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 

Motor Inns, ere ee etc.—over 51 Ways toMake 

Money rite today for illus. booklet. ing for Profit.’’ It’s 


*“Cook 
PREE, American School of Home Economics, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 100) 


any other source incidents which they 
believe are suitable illustrations of 
any one of these virtues. A few min- 
utes each day is given to the discus- 
sion of the incidents brought in by the 
pupils. Those which are voted worthy 
by the class are written in the “Golden 
Deeds” books. 

This method will be found especially 
oe ie if prizes are offered to the 
pupils who have the largest number 
of golden deeds entered in their books. 
—A CAROLINIAN. 


Variations in Word Drill 


Small children need variety in meth- 
ods of learning new words in their 
lessons. Devices presented in a little 
different way make the drill more in- 
teresting. 

The following devices are some that 
I have tried and that the children en- 
joy. 

I write the new words and the diffi- 
cult words upon the blackboard. We 
pronounce them together, until the 
pupils know the words reasonably well. 
I give the eraser to a child and name 
the word for him to erase. He looks 
until he finds it; then erases it with 
the consent of the class. If he does 
not know the word, he gives the eraser 
to another child, and this goes on until 
all the words are erased. 

Drawing balloons upon the _ black- 
board and writing a word on each one 
is another device, and the child who 
can name all of the words pretends he 
has the balloons in his hand. The 
words may also be written upon a lad- 
der in the sequence of difficulty, and 
the one who can say all of them climbs 
the ladder. 

My children like very much to play 
post office with flash cards. One child 
with the cards in his hands acts as 
the ‘postmaster. He selects a child to 
call for mail. The child asks, “Is 
there any mail for me?” The post- 
master replies, “What is your name?” 
and flashes a card. If the child tells 
the word on the card correctly, the 
postmaster replies, “Yes, I have a let- 
ter for you.” If the word is not cor- 
rect, the postmaster says, “No, I have 
no letter for you.” Then another child 
is called upon. Oral English is devel- 
oped from this device. — LAURA 
PHILLIPS, California. 


Cleanliness Campaign 


Often in foreign settlements a teach- 
er will find that a strenuous campaign 


will be necessary in teaching cleanli- 


ness. In our first grade we had a doll 
house with a miniature bathroom. In 
it was a bulletin to be used in pub- 
lishing the names of any who failed to 
have a bath at least once a week. No 
one wanted to profane the exquisite 
doll house, so the children endeavored 
to take their own baths in cases where 
their mothers were “too busy” or “had 
company.” These excuses are very 
common in large families. 
Alphabetical posters were made by 
the children, emphasizing cleanliness. 
One, bearing a picture of a white-tiled 
bathroom with a child in the tub, bore 
this message: 
“S is important, and therefore I hope 
You'll pardon my specially mentioning 
soap.’ 
Mounted on bright poster paper, 
these posters were on display. a few 
days, and were then taken home to be 
pinned on the wall of the bathroom. 
When a child persists in coming to 
school unwashed, the phonograph rec- 
ord of “The Pig Brother” is played 
while the child wears a white crown 
covered with pictures of cute little 
black pigs, and bearing the inscription, 
“We are Pig Brothers. We like dirt.” 
This is only used in extreme cases, of 
course. In one case of chronic un- 
cleanliness, we cleaned one hand of the 
child with cold cream, and wiped the 
results on a white towel, leaving the 
other hand untouched. The contrast 
was striking and sufficiently condemn- 
ing.—Mrs. O. R. Bauer, South Dakota. 
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Book I—For 1st 


In Standard 


PaperCovers 9Q 


quired in EVERY 
publishers, 


Partial List—Book 


Baby Seed Song 
ar The 
Chila’s Evening 
Christmas Carol, A 
Come, Little Leaves 
Daisies 

Dandelion, The 
putch Lullab by 

elf and the Dormouse 
It Ever I See 

f I Were a Sunbeam 
Little Brown Hands 
Little Elf, The 

Mother Goose Ruymes 
October’s Part: 

Only One Mother 


April Day, An 


nee Thrush, 
Calling the Violet 


Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 
Cloth Covers 80 Cents 


20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 
These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
ly arranged syllabi. 


Hymn 
A 


Ballad of the | 
The 


and 2nd Grades 


Per Copy 
Postpaid. 


Cents poncery 


state, 


for 1st and 2nd Grades 


Pussy and Binkie 
Rock-a-by Lady, The 
Six Honest Serving Men 
Song of the Bee 
Sugar-Plum Tree, The 
Suppose 
Taxgatherer, The 
Thanksgiving-Day 
There Are Many Flags 
We Thank_Thee 
What the Winds Bring 
While Shepherds Watch- 
ed Their Flocks by 
Night 


and 119 others 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


Little Gottlieb 

Little Orphant Annie 
Marjorie’s Almanac 
November 


REQUIRED POEMS 





FOR ALL 
GRADES 











This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Abou Ben Adhem 

America For Me 

Apple Orchard in the 
Spring, An 

Aul Lang Syne 

Barefoot Boy, The 

Bell of Atri, The 

Boy’s Song, 

Brook, The 

Charge of the Light 
Brigade, The 

Christmas 

Corn-Song, The 

Destruction of Sennach- 
erib, The 

Flag Goes By, The 


Four-Leaf Clover 

Good Name, A 

How Sleep the Brave 
Jock of Hazeldean 
jeak at the Dike, The 


L’E 
Miller oof the Dee, The 
No Boy Knows 
Opening of the Piano 
Pictures of Memory 
Planting of the Apple- 


ree 

Rolling Down to Rio 

White Man’s Burden 
and 108 others 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


Abraham Lincoln 
America the Beautiful 
parbare Frietchie 
Sells, 1e 





Child’s Prayer, A Old Christm Bugle Song, The 

Christmas October's Bright Blve| Coming of Spring, The 

Daisies, The Weather Daffodils, The 

Fairy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Deacon’s maeerploce 

Fern Song. The Sandman, The Sach and A 

Fraidie- Sandpiper, The Eve of W wate 

a ‘the: | ae Come | Song. Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The 
Thanksgiving Fable, A|Gradatim 

Jack. Frost White Seal, The Ileritage, The 

Jack in the Pulpit Wonderful "World, The| Herve Riel 

Life Lesson, How the Old Forse 


and 102 others 











Laughing Song Won the Bet 


*F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





If 

In Flanders Fields 

Incident of the French 
Camp 

— a Man For a’ 

Name be France, The 

Name of Old Glory 

O Captain! My Captain! 

Opportunity 

Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee 

Thanatopsis 

Washington 


and 78 others 


Order from 
(nearest Ottice) 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


= 























Helpful, Inexpensive Books for Teachers and Pupils 


Problems Without 








e 
(LOGE ISLER SHAW 


'\) & Rowan pumuieme company 
DAMEVILLE, WY 


ii copy of this very helpful book for class use. 


problems so worded that the pupil is required t 
fore he can give the solution. 


in statement that will greatly assist him not 
but in all other subjects. 
There are 648 problems for grades three to 




















Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 


Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepzred by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 


Problems : ; Be sree ‘ p 
Without Fi Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
tho igures the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
Cate vat than the actual principles involved in the problems. 


Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 


o read the thought be- 


In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 


only in mathematics, 


eight inclusive. Every 


pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied ‘with a 


48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 


per dozen, $12.00 per 


hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Books in Arithmetic 
FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 

These three books, of which there is one for each of the fifth, sixth 
and eighth grades, are designed to supplement the arithmetic text- 
books and consist of drills on the work commonly covered in these 
grades. They are usable with any text. No one arithmetic book pro- 
vides as much drill material as can be used to advantage in grade work, 
and few teachers find time to formulate drills of their own. These 
Drill Books amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are classified under 
the subject headings and sub-divisions common to arithmetic text- 
books, thus rendering them easy of selection for any particular pur- 
pose. Answers to all problems are given in the back of each book. 

80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 

Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 








DRILL BOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


EIGHTH GRADE 


PLOE & CORRELL FRANC 


9. 4 OWED PUBL mane CONANT 
DaneviLns, % ¥. 




















$15.00 per hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 























The Efficiency Speller 


FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 

Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

She | . tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
Efficiency A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association: rather than according to length and difficulty. These 
ao atal wom classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
n tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
iat Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
| several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
ts) ! Jones’ One Hundred Speliing Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 

the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
(4 oven rumeratn cower Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
| and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 


Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 


hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Order from Office 


Nearest to You ) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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$5°° A DAY 
For Work that is Play 
In Spare Time 


Handcolor our Christmas greeting 
cards by process that looks like artist’s 
work, 0 experience needed, Learn 
3, in one evening. Instructions FREE. 
. Miss Dolly Spurr, Tujunga, Cal., writes: 
Hlueprmer, “Se "outa, made” gei0.00'at 
a hat 40,00 ey ite ra Christmas and bie ‘earnin ya other months. 
+ Jarvis, Springfield, 
Fgh na UUs $325.00 yon at Christm 
time mone: 
ily may ma 
EXPLA. . 8 
ially adapted tohandcoloring. Sent without obligation. Proves 
eae peecanere time money maker for those with high ambitions 
If You Want Quick MONEY Send $1 for Trial Box 
Then you can startin at once. Trial Box contains assortment of 
beautiful Christmas Cards, al] big sellers, 


‘Sy d 
card. d, th $3 ie Act 
eee is biggest season and cards are selling fast 
LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 543 La, Ave., Washington, D.C. 















x S|7,AWEEK 


IN SPARE TIME 


IHAT’S what Dorothy Bagley of Ohio earned in spare 
time, the very first week she became an agent for our 
beautifulimported and domestic fabrics. You may do even 
better. No experience or i B or big sample book. 


Tie National Importing Co., Dept. K-31, 573. Broadway, we 


Scholars Companion 


Magic Knife, Propeller 
, Pencil, Pen Holder, 











Send name and address only. No Money. 
KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 10110, Greenville, Pa. 











\WRIST WATCH 


pez wrist watch of latest design, 
6-jewel guaranteed movement, 
4 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
Y with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Salve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
eérding to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 
fo money, just name and address today. 





U.S, SUPPLY CO, Dept. P227. GREENVILLE, PA, 
tointroduce a Stand- 
Salesmen Wante ard Educational pub- 


lication on a special selling plan, Paved Road Atlas 
of the United States givenaway. Address, 

THE GEORGE F, CRAM CO., 
111 N. Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 





ANT WORK udm. ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos, Menor 
women. Nosellingorcanvassing. We teach you, guar- 
antee employment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE, 
Limited offer. Write today. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. 
Dept. C-1, 3900 ridan Road, Chi 












BOYS & 

Gircs Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
for 10caset, When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
No Work—Just Fun. We trust you until Xmas, 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 36-N.I.P. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SPECIALTY CANDIES 
CAN DY manufactured at home 
tor 1Zc to 25c a Ib., sell at 40c to $1.00. 
Ragsdale’s ‘‘New’System Specialty 
Candy Factories’’ sets you up at once in 
big-paying business. Free Candy Book. 


MONEY Beane 


WHY NOT SELLUS YOUR SPARE TIME 


$2 Per Hour, $19.70 Daily (Sworn Proof Given) 
Introducing latest 12 months guaranteed HOSIERY for 
men, women, children, 57 styles, 39 colors. No capital 
or experience needed. _We furnish samples. Write quick. 


Macochee Textile Co., Card 28110, Cincinnati, O. 


Have Money This Fall! 


September starts the dressmaking season. You can 
make money now selling the PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, etc., needed. Easy, pleasant work. 
Good pay. e furnish everything. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 

















915 Fitzcharles Bldg., 


You Can Earn $2 An Hour 


taking orders for a Wear ponirts. aes cone to buy ae 
1 rices. mples Free. ere send name an 

amazingly PASHION WEAR SHIRT COMPANY, 

Dept. M-592, 1200-1220 Jackson Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY $7 ‘v°. 


Experience unnecessary. Details 
I 


FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. 


Boys and Girls Earn Xmas Money 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sellat1l0caset. Return 
$3. Keep $2, yourself, Extra present FREE for promptness, 
MANHEIM SUPPLY CO., Dept. 42A, MANHEIM, PA, 


earn big money at home en- 
TEACH R grossing diplomas. Complete 
ten-lesson mail course, $10. 
CLARENCE C. FRENCH (Parisian professor) ,Saugatuck, Mich. 


YOUR STORIES, P. 
S E L L Articles, Plays, Ete. = 


We hel thors. Submit ipts t 
WRITERS’ SOCIETY, 610 Hannibal, Mo. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 








He (reading)—“The knight went 
out to chase the boar.” SHE (yawning) 
—Wish I had a knight. 


TEACHER—Now, Johnny, what is the 
abbreviation for Michigan? JOHNNY— 
Er—F. O. B., ma’am. 


Tourist (to Florida dog breeder)— 
And what is the price of that dog over 
yonder? BREEDER—Two hundred dol- 
lars a front foot. 


MacIcIAN (to small boy he has called 
to the stage)—-Now, my boy, you have 
never seen me before, have you? 
SMALL Boy—No, Daddy. 

ScHooL TEACHER—Now, children, I 
hope you will have a pleasant holiday, 
and what is more important, come back 
with a little sense in your heads. 
CHILDREN (in chorus)—Same to you, 
miss. 


“Dear Doctor: My pet billy goat is 
seriously ill from eating a complete 
leather-bound set of Shakespeare. What 
do you prescribe?” Answer: “Am 
sending Literary Digest by return 
mail,” 


“Yes, I get $80 a week,” said the 
saleslady in a millinery establishment. 
“How do you manage to command so 
large a salary?” asked the country 
school teacher. “I know hats.” “Dear 
me! For $50 a month I have to know 
everything.” 

LANDLADY—Would you mind, sir, 
having tea this morning? I’m sorry 
to say the coffee is quite exhausted. 


BOARDER—Quite exhausted? I’m not 
at all surprised. You know, it’s been 
in a very weak condition for a long 
time. 


SHE—I’m so happy! Father has 
consented! He—Great! SHE—Yes, you 
know, Dad demurred at first because 
he said he couldn’t bear to lose me; but 
I pointed out how we would live with 
him, so he could not only have me, but 
a son-in-law to boot. HkE—H’m, I don’t 
like that expression “to boot.” 


A woman in the suburbs was chat- 
ting over the back fence with her next- 
door neighbor. “We’re going to be 
living in a better neighborhood, soon,” 
she said. “So are we,” volunteered 
her neighbor. “Why, are you going 
to move too?” “No,” said the neigh- 
bor; “we are staying here.” 


A Northerner riding through the 
West Virginia mountains came up with 
a mountaineer leisurely driving some 
pigs. “Where are you driving the 
pigs to?” asked the rider. “Out to pas- 
ture ’em up a bit.” “What for?” “To 
fatten ’em.” “Isn’t it pretty slow work 
to fatten them on grass? Up where I 
come from we pen them up and feed 
them on corn. It saves a lot of time.” 
“Yaas, I s’pose so,” drawled the moun- 
taineer. “But what’s time to a hawg?” 


A patient teacher was trying to 
show the small boy how to read with 
expression. “Where - are - you - going?” 
read Johnny, laboriously, with no ac- 
cent whatever. “Try that again,” said 
the teacher. “Read as if you were 
talking. Notice that mark at the end.” 
Johnny studied the interrogation mark 
a moment, and an idea seemed to dawn 
upon him. Then he read triumphantly: 
“Where are you going, little button 
hook?” : 


Two linemen were working on the 
roof of a house when one of them 
missed his footing and slipped over the 
edge. As he shot downward he had 
presence of mind to put out his hand 
and grab the lower wire of a line that 
ran past the front of the building. His 
companion, peering cautiously over the 
edge, and seeing him hanging by one 
hand yelled, “Hold on, Mike, until I 
get a ladder!” Half an hour later the 
would-be rescuer was peering anxiously 
into the face of Mike, who was 
stretched out in a bed in a hospital 
ward. “For the love of heaven, Mike, 
why didn’t you hold on until I got 
around to the ladder?” “Shure,” came 
a weak voice in reply, “Oi would have 
done so, but Oi was afraid the wire 





would break.” 
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BIOLOGY 
TABLE 
No. 4000 


STANDARD ... 


e 
In Biology Classrooms 

Substantially constructed to meet classroom needs. 69’ long, 2/ wide 
and 32’ high. Accommodates two students at one time, both facing one 
way. One drawer for each of four students; cupboard for general use. 
Body of selected oak, golden finish, Top of birch, treated ebonacid. 
256” oak legs braced with a heavy oak leg rail. Reinforced with 
Wiese steel corner irons. 


Send for our Special Catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 











Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, H ld Ec ics 
and Manual Training. 





? 














Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Factory, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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Sunshine 
for 


Your 
Smiles ~ 


Read the Following Remarkable Letter 


“I acknowledge the receipt of your check for $850.72, accident benefits, for which I thank you. 


“Previous to 1920, I dismissed all solicitors for the EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
with the excuse that I had always been well and never lost any time through illness. I felt that 
I could save the $12.00 annually and if illness should befall me, I would have that amount to use, 


“Prompted by the motive, ‘One should give a portion of each year’s earnings for some good 
cause,’ I decided that the Educators Beneficial Association would be a good place to give part of 
that portion. Without being solicited, I became a member in 1920, To date I have given $96.00 
and have received $1003.61. Yet how much better off I would be to have given the sum stated, 
and have had no occasion to receive any. 


“T wish to thank all members of the Association for what they have given towards helping me 
financially during my sad experience.” 


Let’s get acquainted anyhow! Send the coupon today! 





The above letter describes very vividly 
just what the FE. B. A. is. Itisa great 


4 THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
peoteesionel organization for TEAC 
ERS NLY 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


LY, which protects | them Please mail me at once full information y 
=e PRLS “ ai <A as a > at » about your pro- 
ae ay A gg ote tection for TEACHERS ONLY. understand that this 
ed by educators everywhere. request will not put me wnder the slightest obligation. 
Benefits Paid $450,000.00 aa 
Assets, $125,000.00 Address 





Membership, Over 10,000° 
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Are You Well Bred - - But 
Still An Outsider? 





Then You 
Need This 





FREE Bookiet 





‘STT\HE proudest gates fly open at the approach 
of courage and culture,” said Emerson. 

“With culture you can make of yourself what 
you please,” Lord Chesterfield claimed. : 

How about you? Have you culture? TIf so, 
are you employing your culture to the best ad- 
vantage? The people who succeed most easily in 
this world are the people of culture, because they 
make friends easily, because they are liked wher- 
ever they go, because people are always glad to 
help them. 

Many people have culture but few show it. Not 
because they are afraid to show it but simply be- 
cause they don’t know how. They do not wish to 
appear uncultured. Far from it. And yet they 
continue to do the very things that mark them as 
uncultured. Over and over they do these things. 
Day after day they continue the little habits— 
the little uncultured mannerisms that lower them 
in people’s eyes. Why do they do these things? 
For one reason and for one reason only. Simply 
because nobody ever told them. Nobody ever cor- 
rected them. And so they go on and on—making 
the same mistakes time and again—wondering 
why they do not gain the success in busines and 
in social life that their inner culture entitles 
them to. 


Do You Ever Feel Lack of Culture? 


Do you ever feel that people are slighting you? 
Do you ever feel that you are not receiving the 
attention and respect you deserve? 

No doubt you are well-bred. But in a gather- 
ing of cultivated people you may feel like an out- 
sider. You may feel as if you are not one of the 
crowd. The people perhaps do not take to you 
as much as you would like them to. They are 
polite, of course. They do not snub you or ignore 
you. And yet you feel a certain formality—a 
certain coldness in their manner. You wish to 
be friends with them but you are afraid that 
they are not so anxious to be.friends with you. 

Many people are confronted with this problem. 
Some of them realize the reason—lack of culture. 





Get This Free Book 
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in learning 


How to make.an impression on people 
How to develop social charm 

How to gain poise 

How to be at ease in any situation 
How to gain true culture 

How to apply culture to business 
How to show culture in speech 

How to show culture in dress 

How to compel attention 

How to overcome timidity 

How to overcome self-consciousness 
How to strengthen your personality 
How to attract valuable friends 

How to gain the social success you deserve 











But very few discover the cure. It does not 
matter whether your lack of culture is ap- 
parent or real. You can quickly overcome 
it. You can quickly gain poise—refine- 
ment—self-confidence. It is the simplest 
thing in the world to correct the little man- 
nerisms, the little “give aways” that are 
holding you back. 


Good Manners Are Not Enough 


A man or woman may be a master of eti- 
quette and still be uncultured. Perfect eti- 
quette does not insure culture. It is merely 
an outward indication of culture. In fact, 
people sometimes concentrate on etiquette 
in order to hide their lack of culture. These 
people are always found out. There are in- 
numerable little “give aways’”—little casual 
remarks—little unconscious actions which 
show with startling clearness your culture 
—or your lack. 

Etiquette is second nature to the cultured 
man. His good manners are built on a firm 
foundation—a foundation of culture. The culti- 
vated man does not depend on rules of behavior. 
Culture makes it natural for him to do the right 
thing—to say the right thing. His perfect man- 
ners are a part of his make up. He cannot forget 
them any more than he can forget his instincts. 


Don’t Obey Rules of Etiquette Blindly 


Uncultured people or people who are only half-cul- 
tured oftentimes obey rules of etiquette blindly. They 
have not culture enough to discriminate—to interpret 
these rules. They obey the letter of the law rather 
than the spirit of it. Thus, a single blunder may 
shatter the fragile structure of esteem which they 
have painstakingly built up in the minds of their 
friends. Unconsciously they may make some mis- 
take that a cultured person could not possibly make. 

Culture teaches you the spirit of etiquette. The 
cultured man knows instinctively just what to do and 
say at all times. The man who attempts to “get by” 
in society with mere rules of conduct is like the 
schoolboy who learns each step of a problem by heart 
instead of mastering the principle of the problem— 
the “reason why.” Thus each new problem perplexes 
him. He who understands culture—he who knows 
the principles—the “reason why” of etiquette is never 
at a loss in any situation, 


Get This New Booklet 


We have just published a new booklet—-“The De- 
velopment of Culture.” We will gladly send you a 
copy upon request. The booklet is beautifully printed 
and filled with interesting illustrations. You will 
find it highly instructive—a wealth of fascinating 
information. 
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If you had to quit work for a month in order to 
read this booklet, it would probably be one of the most 
profitable months you ever spent. But you don’t 
have to do that. It takes but an instant to sign the 
coupon. You get the booklet for nothing. 

It tells about the most practical, common sense 
method of developing culture that was ever devised. 
It offers you the secrets of poise, refinement and self- 
improvement, both moral and physical as well as 
mental. 

It shows you how to recognize true culture the 
instant you see it. 

It shows you how faulty culture leads to failure— 
how true culture insures success. 

It opens the gates of education, refinement, en- 
lightenment and gives you a sure and satisfactory 
guarantee of social and business success. 

Send for “The Development of Culture” now. 
Do not delay. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept C-2910, 
Garden City, Long Island. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 


Dept. C-2910, Garden City, Long Island. 
Without obligating me in the least, please send me 
at once your beautifully illustrated booklet which 


describes the “Science of Culture” and tells me how 
I can obtain this on seven days’ free trial. 
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